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ADDRESS. 


My  Frie?^ds,  —  For  such  I  feel  tliat  I  may  address  you,  one 
and  all,  —  liere  in  this  charming  valley,  surrounded  by  those 
hills  over  which  are  drawn  waviug  lines  of  beauty,  crowned 
queen  among  the  valleys  with  living  green  and  golden  sun- 
shine, we  have  met  together  ;  some  to  whom  this  is  their  first 
and  only  home,  others  having  here  their  chosen  residence, 
some  returning  to  the  loved  place  of  their  nativity,  others  who 
have  here  taught  or  studied  and  lived,  others  still  comparatively 
strangers;  yet  all  of  us  attracted  by  objects  that  themselves 
bind  us  in  common  ties,  and  make  us  one  in  mutual  regard  and 
friendship. 

It  has  been  said  of  some  of  our  States,  that  they  were  good 
places  in  which  to  be  born,  but  not  to  live.  But  even  the 
stranger,  as  he  looks  upon  these  lovely  scenes,  must  admit  that 
this  is  a  goodly  land  in  which  to  dwell ;  and  that  he  must  be  hard 
to  please,  if  not  guilty  of  great  ingratitude,  who  cannot  here  find 
a  happy  abode.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say  —  pardon  me,  if 
it  be  egotistically  —  that,  though  niy  lot  has  been  mostly  cast  in 
some  of  the  pleasantest  places  by  tlie  sea,  and  for  a  long  period 
amid  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  regions  across 
the  ocean  and  in  the  old  world,  I  can  truly  and  from  the  heart 
say,  — 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see, 
My  lieart  untravellecl  fondly  turns  to  thee,"  — 

To  thee,  the  home  of  my  infancy  and  youth,  where  first  I 
breathed  the  breath  of  life,  on  which  my  eyes  first  opened,  and 
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on  which  they  have  never  ceased  to  rest  with  delight.  And 
now,  through  the  pubUc  spirit,  generosity,  and  excellent  taste 
of  the  citizens,  has  been  added  to  it  tlie  new  charm  of  a 
noble  memorial  of  the  patriotic  dead,  coupled  with  an  in- 
tellectual mine  of  inexhaustible  and  immeasurable  wealth, 
which  shall  improve  and  bless  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations. 

The  interest  talcen  in  this  enterprise  is  indicated  and  testified 
to  by  the  numbers  I  now  see  before  me.  Probably,  on  no  for- 
mer occasion  has  so  large  an  audience  been  assembled  on  this 
green,  unless  it  were  when  Lafayette,  our  country's  great  bene- 
factor, Avas  welcomed  as  the  nation's  guest.  The  arcli  under 
which  he  was  received  was  but  an  emblem  of  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  whole  country,  spanning,  like  the  vault  of  lieaven,  the 
entire  land.  Many  present,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  me  in 
wishing  that  the  clear,  deej),  sonorous  voice  which  gave  him 
welcome,  that  of  the  minister  of  this  church,  the  only  place  of 
worship  at  that  time  in  the  town,  might  be  heard  here  and 
now.  Certain  I  am,  that,  if  heard  at  all,  it  would  be  uttered 
in  entire  accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  assembling,  and 
would  be  in  tones  of  rejoicing  that  any  of  his  children  should 
take  a  part,  however  humble,  on  this  occasion. 

Two  objects  are  embraced  in  it.  The  first  is  to  dedicate  a 
suitable  and  grateful  memorial  of  your  brave  fellow-citizens, 
Avho  at  their  country's  call,  and  in  the  ardor  of  patriotic  impulse, 
went  forth  from  among  you,  life  iu  hand,  ready  to  peril  life 
and  all  they  held  dear  on  earth,  to  do  and  die,  aud  actually  did 
lay  down  their  own  lives  for  the  saving  of  that  of  tlie  nation. 
This  is  in  singular  and  beautiful  liarmony  with  the  call  which 
within  a  few  weeks  has  sounded  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land;  and  been  instinctively,  as  it  were,  nnd  so  cordially 
and  luiiversiilly  responded  to,  ior  decorating  with  flowers  the 
graves  of  soldiers  and  heroes  fallen  in  the  great  civil  confiict 
through  which  we  have  lately  passed.  A  spirit  like  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  lines  of  one  of  England's  most  gifted  poets,  jMrs. 
llemans,  seems  in  response  to  that  call  to  have  possessed  the 
hearts  of  our  people  :  —  . 
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"  Bring  flowers,  pale  Howers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shed, 
A  crown  I'or  the  brow  of  the  earl}-  dead. 
For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white  rose  burst, 
For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed. 
Though  thev  smile  in  vain  tor  what  once  was  ours, 
They  are  love's  last  gilt:  bring  ye  llowers,  pale  llowers." 

The  general  burst  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sacred  rite 
was  performed,  answered  well  to  the  glowing  words,  in  which 
General  Logan,  commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  llepub- 
lic,  in  an  order  designating  the  thirtieth  day  of  i\fay  last,  for 
strewing  with  flowers,  or  otherwise  decorating,  the  graves  of 
comrades  who  died  in  defence  of  their  country,  says,  "  If  other 
eyes  grow  dull,  and  other  hands  slack,  and  other  hearts  cold  in 
the  solemn  trust,  ours  shall  keep  it  well  as  long  as  the  liglit  and 
warmth  of  life  remain  to  us.  Let  us  then,  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, gather  around  their  sacred  remains,  and  garland  the  passion- 
less mounds  above  them  with  tlie  choicest  ilowers  of  spring- 
time ;  let  us  raise  above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they  saved  from 
dishonor;  let  us  in  this  solemn  ])resence  renew  our  pledges 
to  aid  those  whom  they  have  left  among  us,  a  sacred  charge 
upon  a  nation's  gratitude,  the  soldier's  and  sailor's  widow  and 
orphan." 

I  rejoice  that  similar  demonstrations  of  feeling  and  taste  were 
made  for  those  who  were  arrayed  and  fell  in  the  hostile  ranks. 
Tiiough  foes  for  a  time,  they  yet  were  our  countrymen,  our 
fellow-countrymen.  Some  of  them  were  forced  into  a  S(!rvice, 
which  at  heart  they  despised  and  detested  ;  others  being  de- 
luded by  bad  counsels,  or  swayed  by  prejudice,  or  acting  and 
fighting  from  honest  and  strong  conviction  ;  Avhile  others  there 
may  have  been,  and  1  think  were,  actuated  by  ambitious,  selfish, 
cruel  motives,  to  whose  names,  however  we  may  forgive  them 
in  our  hearts  or  commend  them  to  tlie  mercy  of  God,  will  ad- 
here a  cleaving  curse.  Still  the  late  floral  solemnities  are  to  be 
rejoiced  in,  as  indicating  progress  in  real  sentiment  and  refined 
taste.  Whether  observed  in  relation  to  victors  or  vanquished, 
they  may  be  hailed  as  harbingers  of  a  l)righter  and  better  day, 
when  the  amenities  and  arts  of  peace  shall  be  cultivated  and 
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exercised,  and  higher  refinement  and  elevation  of  character  be 
attained.    jMy  friend  Professor  Itussell,  whom  for  all  but  "the 
critic's  eye  "  I  am  happy  to  see  with  us  to-day,  many  years  ago, 
—  neither  he  nor  myself  might  care  to  say  definitely  how  many, — 
in  one  of  his  elocutionary  lessons  (from  which,  if  all  his  pupils 
had  been  as  apt  to  learn  as  he  was  to  teach,  you  might  at  this  time 
be  gainers),  remarked,  that  a  great  defect  in  the  American 
mind  was  a  want  of  emotional  cultivation.    In  his  native  Scot- 
land, he  said,  it  was  common  for  parents,  even  tlie  inhabitants 
of  humble  cottages,  to  call  forth  their  children  to  admire  and 
receive  permanent  and  deep  impressions  of  the  beauties  and 
sublimities  of  nature.    Not  so  was  it  then  with  us.    But,  while 
there  has  since  been  an  improved  appreciation  of  w4iat  is  inter- 
esting and  exciting  in  natural  objects,  dull  and  slow  of  heart 
must  we  have  been,  if,  amid  all  the   stirring,  trying  scenes 
through  which  in  the  last  few  years  Ave  have  passed,  we  have 
not  had  our  souls  moved  to  their  lowest  deeps,  and  had  a 
depth  and  power  of  emotion,  patriotic,  moral,  and  religious, 
to  which  before  we  were  utter  strangers.    This  anniversary  of 
the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  so  fraught  with 
strong,  patriotic,  and,  if  rightly  viewed,  pious  emotion,  has  been 
most  appropriately  selected  for  these  commemorative  and  dedi- 
catory services.    Many  circumstances  combined  to  render  that 
battle  a  grand  event  and  turning  point  in  the  history,  not  of  our 
country  only,  but  of  the  world.    Considered  merely  as  a  mili- 
tary drama,  it  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  ever  presented  to 
human  view.     As,  lately,  I  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking 
the  principal  scenes  connected  with  it,  and  recurred  in  thought 
to  what  they  who  stood  there  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  must 
have  witnessed,  I  was  struck  anew  with  tlie  impression  that,  for 
grandeur  and  efi'ect,  it  could  scarcely,  if  ever,  have  been  ex- 
ceeded. There,  on  that  height,  which,  for  what  was  suff'ered  and 
acliieved,  may  well  be  to  us  a  Mount  of  remembrance,  was  the 
small  band,  —  behind  intrenchments,  which  like  Jonah's  gourd 
had  sprung  up  in  a  night,  —  assailed  by  deadly  missiles  from  bat- 
teries and  vessels  of  war.     Then  there  were  mustering  of  troops 
on  Boston  Common,  and  inarching  to  the  points  of  embarka- 
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tion,  and  gathering  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown,  all  clad  in  brilliant  military  trappings  and  burn- 
ished armor.  All  the  surrounding  dwellings  and  hill-tops, 
meanwhile,  were  crowded  with  earnest,  anxious  spectators  of 
the  great  tragedy  to  be  enacted.  Forward !  the  order  was  given, 
when  the  proud  host  advanced ;  and  at  the  moment  of  assured 
triumph  they  were  met  by  a  reserved  fire,  which,  while  con- 
signing many  brave  officers  and  men  to  their  last  account,  pro- 
duced a  recoil  which  even  the  bravest  could  not  withstand. 
The  discomfited  were  rallied,  only  to  be  again  driven  back 
with  dreadful  shedding  of  blood  and  loss  of  life.  Once  more, 
with  ranks  re-inforced  and  vastly  superior  numbers,  they  re- 
turned to  the  charge  and  succeeded  in  driving  from  their  in- 
trenchments  those  who,  with  exhausted  ammunition,  couhl  only 
resist  them  wdth  the  butts  of  their  muskets,  and  a  resolute  will. 
jMeantime  Charlestown  had  been  fired  by  thc'enemy,  and  the 
flames  and  smoke  and  crackling  of  fires  mingled  with  the  over- 
hanging clouds  and  awful  din  of  battle.  For  miles  around  this 
scene  of  smoke  and  flame,  and  dread  conflict  was  beheld ;  and 
wliere  not  seen,  was  heard  and  felt  in  the  roar  of  musketry  and 
cannon,  so  as  to  be  accoinited,  especially  with  the  great  issues 
impending,  among  the  most  impressive  events  of  war. 

On  that  literally  "  high  place  of  the  field,"  many  good  and 
brave  men  acted  and  felL  From  this  town  one,  David  Rob- 
bins,  was  killed  on  the  s])ot ;  and  another,  Ivobert  Phelps,  died 
of  his  wounds  soon  after  the  battle.  But  tlien  and  there,  chief 
among  the  sacrifices  laid  on  the  altar  of  their  country,  was 
General  Joseph  Warren.  Distinguished  in  his  youth  by  fine 
physical  and  mental  endowments,  the  youth  was  significant  of 
the  man.  There  is  a  tradition,  received  from  some  of  the 
older  inhabitants,  in  which  I  am  confirmed  by  one  here  present, 
who  is  not  likely  to  be  found  at  fault  in  traditionary  lore,  that 
during  his  collegiate  course  at  Cambridge,  he  taught  a  district 
school  of  this  town.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  was  a])polnted  master  of  the  grammar  school  in  Rox- 
bury,  which  he  conducted  with  marked  success.  r)y  education  a 
scholar,  by  profession  a  physician,  fitted  l)y  natural  and  acquired 
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gifts  to  be  eminent  and  successful  in  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
and  having  actually  attained  honorable  distinction  in  it,  he  was 
impelled  by  his  ardor  as  a  patriot,  and  the  claim  urged  by  his 
fellow-countrymen  on  his  acknowledged  and  great  abilities,  to 
devote  himself  mainly  to  the  absorbing  civil  interests  of  the 
time.  The  superiority  he  displayed  in  these,  as  in  other 
respects,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  remark  of  John  Adams, 
that  he  regarded  him,  and  his  compatriot,  Josiah  Quincy,  as 
two  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  men  then  living.  On 
the  5th  of  jMarch,  1775,  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre, which  was  celebrated  in  the  Old  South  meeting-house, 
he  M'as  the  orator.  Revolutionary  discussions,  agitations,  and 
events  were  rapidly  a])proacliing  a  crisis.  Just  as  the  exercises 
were  about  commencing,  the  patriot,  Samuel  Adams,  of  whom 
Avith  good  reason  it  has  been  aihrmed,  that  he,  more  than  any 
other  man,  commanded  our  nation  into  existence,  who  pre- 
sided, was  informed,  in  tones  of  liurry  and  alarm,  that  many 
Ihitish  officers  were  at  the  doors,  viewing  themselves,  no  doubt, 
in  duty  bound  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  and  guard  against, 
and,  if  need  be,  suppress,  sedition  and  rebellion.  AVith  the 
utmost  calmness  and  urbanity  he  replied,  Invite  the  gentlemen 
in  ;  "  at  the  same  time  ordering  that  the  front  seats  shovdd  be 
cleared  for  their  accommodation.  Not  feeling  at  liberty  to 
decline  so  bland  an  invitation,  in  they  came;  and  tliere  they 
sat  in  the  midst  of  that  vast  and  crowded  assembly,  listening  in 
all  probability  to  as  close  preaching  as  ever  issued  from  the  Old 
South  pulpit.  Warren  commenced  his  oration  by  announcing 
as  his  subject,  "The  Danger  of  Standing  Armies  in  Time  of 
Peace,"  —  a  rather  bold  announcement,  considering  that  ]3oston 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  British  troops,  sttitioned  there  to 
overawe  and  keep  in  subjection  her  own  and  the  neighboring 
populations.  And  undaunted  by  the  hisses  of  opponents  and 
foes,  nor  unduly  elated  and  tempted  to  extravagance  by  the 
cheers  of  friends,  —  for  with  one  or  other  of  these  salutations  was 
he  repeatedly  and  often  met,  —  he  discussed  his  theme  with 
a  self-possession,  thoroughness,  and  power  of  eloquence  which 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  orators,  patriots,  and  brave 
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men.  Altogether,  this  scene  may  be  viewed  as  a  fitting  prelude 
to  the  actual  hostilities  which,  little  more  than  a  month  later, 
opened  on  the  plains  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Yet  the  hour  of  his  departure  and  sacrifice  was  at  hand. 
His  few  remaining  months  and  days  were  passed  amid  most 
exciting  scenes  and  momentous  events,  and  were  filled  to  the 
full  with  duties  performed,  with  high  and  varied  usefulness. 
On  connnittecs  for  sustaining  and  carrying  on  the  war.  President 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  then  ap[)ointcd  major-general  in 
the  army,  the  amount  of  duty  discharged,  the  ascendency  ac- 
quired, the  influence  exerted,  by  this  young  man,  who  at  liis 
death  was  not  much  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  may  fairly 
be  accounted  among  the  marvels  of  civil  and  political  liistory. 

When  it  was  apparent  that  the  British  general  (Gage)  had 
resolved  on  forthwith  driving  the  Americans  from  their  position 
on  Cliarlestown  heights,  the  gaUant  jNIajor  Brooks  —  afterwiird 
distinguished  in  fiercely  contested  fiekls  during  the  Revolution, 
and  since  for  years  the  greatly  respected  and  beloved  Governor 
of  jMassachusetts,  whom  many  of  us  beheld  and  remember  as  a 
model  of  grace  and  dignity  on  yonder  parade-ground,  at  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  military  review  ever  held  in  this 
vicinity,  to  whose  recital  of  thrilling  incidents  in  the  llevolu- 
tionary  War,  and  especially  in  its  first  great  battle,  1  have  often 
listened  with  rapt  interest — was  despatched  to  headquarters  at 
Cambridge  to  call  for  re-inforcements.  These  W^arren  ex- 
pressed a  determination  to  join.  To  his  friend  Elbridge 
Gerry,  who  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  so  doing,  and  urgently 
remonstrated  against  his  thus  exposing  his  invaluable  life,  lie 
simply,  and  as   if  with  a   presentiment   of  his  fall,  replied, 

I) idee  et  Jeeoruin  est  'pro  patria  niorl,^^  —  sweet  and  glorious 
is  it  to  die  for  one's  country.  Similar  in  expression,  showing  a 
like  determined  and  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  in  some  of  its 
terms  strikingly  applicable  to  the  nature  of  our  late  civil  strife, 
was  this  declaration  of  an  Essex-County  convention,  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  previous  year  :  "  Though  above  all  things,  slavery 
excepted,  we  deprecate  the  evils  of  a  civil  war;  though  we  are 
deeply  anxious  to  restore  and  preserve  harmony  with  our  breth- 
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ren  in  Great  Britain ;  yet,  if  the  despotism  and  violence  of  our 
enemies  should  finally  reduce  us  to  the  sad  necessity,  we, 
undaunted,  are  ready  to  appeal  to  the  last  resort  of  States  ;  and 
will,  in  support  of  our  rights,  encounter  even  death,  sensible 
that  he  can  never  die  too  soon  who  lays  down  his  life  in  sup- 
port of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country." 

Arrived  on  what  was  soon  to  be  the  field  of  desperate  con- 
flict, the  presence  of  Warren  is  hailed  by  the  troops  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  triumph,  and  imparts  a  magic  impulse  to  that  de- 
voted band  of  citizen  and  patriot  soldiers.  There  he  stands 
and  moves,  resplendent  in  manly  beauty  and  vigor,  in  exalted 
feeling  and  sublime  heroism,  with  the  "  rose  of  heaven  on  his 
cheek,  and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye."  The  veteran  Colonel 
Prescott  hastens  to  greet  him,  and,  in  deference  to  his  superior 
rank,  offers  him  the  chief  command.  But  no  :  that  he  posi- 
tively declines.  lie  has  come  to  obey,  not  to  direct ;  to  learn, 
from  veterans  of  larger  experience  and  former  wars,  —  and  from 
no  truer  or  more  valiant  officers  and  men  Could  he  learn,  —  to 
serve  in  the  ranks,  and  share  with  the  common  soldier  the 
perils  and  glories  there  to  be  met  or  acquired.  Through 
the  surging  waves  of  the  awful  succeeding  conflict,  he  is  cour- 
ageous, firm,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  most  effective.  And  at 
the  sounding  of  a  retreat,  because  of  exhausted  ammunition 
and  overpowering  numbers,  he  is  among  the  last  to  retire,  and 
receives  the  fatal  wound  by  whicli  he  is  placed  among  the  high- 
est on  the  list  of  our  country's  martyrs  and  benefactors. 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  ask  your  attention  to  tlie  remarka- 
ble providences  througli  which,  by  a  singular  inversion,  defeat 
was  turned  to  victory,  and  ever  since  has  been  celebrated  as 
such.  In  a  mere  military  point  of  view,  I  believe  it  is  admitted 
by  those  best  capable  of  judging,  that  decided  mistakes  were 
committed  on  both  sides.  The  Americans  had  stationed  tliem- 
selves  on  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  which  was  enfiladed,  and,  to  a  great  extent  commanded, 
by  the  fire  of  British  vessels,  —  so  that  they  must  incur  extreme 
danger,  if  not  starvation  and  capture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British,  by  venturing  a  direct  attack,  were  liable  to,  and  actually 
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did,  suffer  immense  loss  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  bided  their  time, 
tliey  could,  with  the  forces  they  had  at  command  on  land  and 
water,  have  compelled  to  retreat,  or  reduced  to  surrender, 
those  of  the  Americans.  Not  so  was  it  in  the  divine  counsels. 
j\lan  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  On  a  wai-ni  Saturday  after- 
noon in  June,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  sallied  forth  from 
the  metropolis,  flushed  with  anticipations  of  an  easy  trlum])h 
over  hastily  gathered  and  undisciplined  troops  ;  but  before 
nightfall  they  were  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  trage- 
dies, in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  enacted  in 
modern  warfare,  and  themselves  by  far  the  greatest  losers  and 
suff'erers.  The  consecjuence  was,  that  the  patriot  army  was 
inspired  by  tlie  results  of  the  contest  with  new  confidence 
in  their  prowess,  and  renewed  assurance  of  ultimate  success  and 
triumph.  jNIoreover,  the  blood  of  the  nuirtyred  heroes  cried 
from  the  ground.  AVarrcn,  their  chief's  name,  alone,  was  a 
talisman  to  rouse  and  sway  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  As 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  w^as  the  seed  of  the  Church  ;  as  by  the 
greatest  sacrifice  men  have  been  prompted  to  become  living 
sacrifices  and  holy  oiferings,  —  so  the  blood,  shed  in  the  solemn 
and  momentous  scene  we  liave  now  contemplated,  had  a  living 
power  to  move  to  the  high  resolution  and  persistent  endeavor, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  spilt  in  vain. 

Like  providences  have  been  known  in  our  recent  experience. 
Thrillingly  have  they  been  recognized  by  not  a  few  among  us. 
I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  tliat  I'rovidence  does  not  work,  is  not 
ruling  and  overruling,  in  the  midst  of  all  events  and  hunuui 
afl'airs.  Still  it  may  be  admitted,  that  the  divine  hand  and 
agency  are  more  manifested,  more  peculiarly  and  strongly 
marked,  in  some  of  them  than  in  uiost  others.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  first  overt  act  of  violence  and  military  demonstra- 
tion in  the  late  rebellion.  It  Mas  not  the  dispropoi'tion  of 
numbers  between  the  little  band  that  defended  Fort  Sumter, 
and  the  hosts  that  besieged  it,  —  though  that  took  mighty  liold 
of  the  general  sympathy,  —  which  wrought  most  deeply  on  the 
national  heart.  It  M'as  the  dishonoring  and  bringing  down  of 
our  country's  flag  ;  which  none  of  us  till  then,  when,  grasped 
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by  sacrilegious  hands  and  foul  treason,  it  was  trailed  in  the  dust, 
knew  or  felt  how  much  we  loved  it,  or  realized  the  sublime 
meaning  wrapped  in  its  folds,  —  th;it  it  was  the  sacred  sign  and 
symbol,  the  living  representative,  as  it  were,  of  the  union,  in- 
tegrity, peace,  prosperity,  —  the  very  life,  —  of  the  nation;  of 
all  the  privileges  and  blessings  in  which  as  fellow-countrymen 
we  rejoice  and  glory,  and  by  Avhich  its  name  and  existence 
are  endeared  to  our  souls.  They  who  had  thought  to  "  fire  the 
Southern  heart,"  soon  found  another  and  a  stronger  one  fired, — 
that,  in  place  of  the  dragons'  teeth  they  had  sown,  there  sprung 
up  hosts  of  armed  men,  ready  at  all  hazards  to  sustain  their 
country's  cause,  and  answer  in  full  accord  to  tlie  all  but  inspired 
appeal  of  the  patriotic  poet,  — 

"  Stand  by  the  flag, 
All  doubt  and  treason  scorning, 
lielieve,  with  eourage  lirni,  and  faith  sublime, 
Tiiat  it  shall  wave, 
Till  the  eternal  morning 
l*ales  in  its  glories  all  the  lights  of  time." 

So,  in  the  ever-memorable  passage  through  J3altimore  on  the 
19th  of  April,  18()1,  when  victims  from  our  own  State  and 
neighborhood  were  freely  laid  on  the  altar  of  liberty,  while 
on  the  way  to  save  the  ark  of  the  nation's  freedom,  do  we  sec 
the  same  guiding,  providential  hand.  The  coincidence  in  date 
was,  of  itself,  a  providence,  —  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
and  leading  to  the  same  grand  j-esult,  as  that  of  April  19, 
1775,  and  was  not  without  strong  efiect  on  the  public  mind. 
He,  the  late  Governor  Andrew,  under  whom  those  victims 
were  marshalled  and  sent  forth  on  their  blessed  errand,  who  so 
touchingly  directed  their  remains  to  be  tenderly  cared  for  and 
returned  to  the  homes  which  their  untimely  fate  had  left  deso- 
late, was  in  himself  a  providence.  In  him  were  wonderfully 
combined  sensibility,  sagacity,  administrative  energy,  and  abilitv. 
Scenting  treason,  with  its  wiles  and  W(n-kings,  from  afar,  he 
shoAved  wisdom  and  true  g]-eatness  in  at  once  preparing  to  meet 
and  re})el  it.  Ever,  amid  so  many  other  tokens  of  his  credit 
and  renown,  will  it  be  remeujbered  to  his  honor,  that,  owing  to 
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his  foreslglit  and  efforts,  Massachusetts  troops,  from  nearly  five 
hundred  miles'  distance,  were  the  first  to  appear  in  defence  of 
the  capitaL  Not,  as  in  one  instance  at  least  of  ancient  Home, 
by  the  cackling  of  geese,  but  by  the  keen-sighted,  true-hearted, 
indefatigable  efforts  of  our  citizens,  —  and  foremost  among  them 
the  honored,  beloved,  and,  I  grieve  to  add,  lamented  An(h-ew, — 
was  the  capital  saved. 

Then  there  Avas  the  first  battle  in  the  War  of  the  Ecbellion, 
—  that  of  Bull  Run.  Being  in  England  at  the  time  it  occurred, 
I  was  under  painful  apprehensions  of  the  tendencies  of  our 
affairs.  Distance  is  said  to  lend  enchantment,  but  may  also  to 
the  humblest  minds  give  correctness,  to  the  view.  Tiie  cry 
heard  from  some  of  the  leading  journals  was,  "  On  to  Rich- 
mond !  "  An  insane  furor  was  al)road,  im})lying  that  advance 
only  was  necessary,  and  all  would  go  well,  and  ignoring  the 
artful  and  deeply  laid  schemes  and  actual  talents  and  resources 
of  the  rebel  chiefs.  So  that  when  one  evening,  at  the  residence 
of  our  minister,  Mr.  Adams,  the  intelligence  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  which  had  befallen  us  came  to  me,  it  seemed  rather  as 
the  ljursting  of  an  impending  cloud,  than  an  occasion  for  ex- 
treme surprise.  Though  not,  in  itself,  calculated  to  favor  deep 
sleep,  I  slept  upon  it  as  well  as  I  could.  And  the  next  morning 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  which,  if  not  the  most  gratifying  to 
national  piide,  was  tlie  most  comforting  and  the  best  of  which 
the  circumstances  admitted  ;  and  that  was,  that  the  mortifying 
disaster  was  a  necessary  and  salutary  discipline,  which  would 
only  tend  to  rouse  the  suppoiters  of  the  Union  to  more  definite 
and  strenuous  cfiorts  for  its  preservation.  In  one  faith  I  then  as 
never  faltered,  —  that  the  union  of  these  States  must  and  would 
be  preserved.  Swiss  said  to  me,  "  Are  we,  the  little  lone  re- 
public of  Europe,  to  be  left  altogether  solitary  and  alone  ;  and 
you,  the  great  one,  to  which  we  have  looked  as  model,  guide, 
and  guardian,  to  be  dissolved  and  melt  into  thin  air?"  Italians 
asked,  "  Is  your  great  nation  to  be  sundered  into  North  and 
South,  if  not  an  indefinite  nund)er  of  iVagnu'nts,  wdiile  we  are 
struggling  to  bring  our  glorious  old  peninsula  to  one  political 
faith,  and  under  one  consolidated  and  benign  government  i " 
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Germans,  too,  striving  for  the  concentration  of  magnificent 
powers,  which  had  been  frittered  and  all  but  thrown  away  and 
anniliilatcd  by  division  and  subdivision,  and  Avhich  have  since 
been,  and  are  now  in  process  of  being,  so  nobly  concentrated 
i  and  maintained,  exclaimed,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  despair,  "  Are 
all  our  theories  of  unity  false  /  all  our  strivings  for  it  vain  ?  Is 
it  altogether  a  hollow  and  sad  delusion?"  Frenchmen  there 
were,  wdio  expressed  cordial  sympathy  with  our  countrymen  in 
the  distractions  and  trials  through  which  they  were  passing  ; 
but  many  of  the  same  nation  Mcnt  hand  in  hand,  heart  in 
heart,  with  their  Emperor  in  his  covert,  but  poorly  concealed, 
hostility  to  our  Union  ;  by  which,  and  in  the  spirit  of  wliich,  he, 
taking  advantage  of  our  civil  commotions,  sought  —  ill-fated 
and  disastrous  though  tlie  effort  proved  —  to  erect  an  empire  in 
jNlexico ;  which,  if  not  absolutely  annexed  to  the  Soutliern 
would-be  Confederacy,  should  be  nearly  allied  to  that ;  Ijoth  of 
them  being  under  his  domination,  and  both  opposed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  our  free  republican  institutions.  Englishnum,  —  what 
shall  I  say  of  them,  our  kinsmen  and  brethren,  dwellers  in  our 
father-land  ?  Some  of  them  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  from  the  depths  of  their  souls,  deplored  the  calami- 
ties under  which  we  were  struggling,  national  life  and  death 
being  held  in  the  balance.  Ever  is  it  to  be  recorded  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  the  workingmen  of  England,  that  at  all 
risks,  even  that  of  starvation  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
they  stood  up  without  faltering  and  inllexUdy  for  ^\hat  they 
clearly  discerned  was  not  more  the  cause  of  union  than  of  free- 
dom. This  they  did,  with  a  common  sense  and  right  feeling, 
Avhich  afford  strong  grounds  of  hope  and  satisfaction  in  the 
future  ;  notwithstanding  the  Erinie  jMinister,  Palmerston,  in 
the  Commons,  and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  llussell,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  had  declared  our  coiulition  hopel(\^s,  and  our  union  of 
States  irrevocably  sundered  ;  notwithstanding  lords  and  gentry 
and  many  others  fully  believed  in  the  dissolution  of  that  union, 
and  large  commercial  interests  were  joined  with  rebels  against 
it,  in  committing  depredations  on  our  commerce,  by  which  it  was 
sorely  crippled  and  threatened  with  annihilation  even  ;  though 
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a  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  as  sure  as  any  event  of  national 
policy  can  be,  in  which  I  trust  just  recompense  to  the  uttermost 
farthing  will  be  rigorously  insisted  on.  Ihit,  amid  all  question- 
ings and  forebodings  in  that  hour  of  severe  and  dread  crisis  for 
our  country,  I  had  but  one  opinion,  one  reply,  one  confidence  ; 
which  substantially  was,  that  whatever  the  dithculties.  dangers, 
vicissitudes  through  which  we  had  to  pass,  —  and  they  might  be 
various  and  multiform,  —  we  should  come  out  the  brighter  and 
better,  more  free,  prosperous,  and  happy  for  the  trials  we  had 
endured.  And  with  something  of  exultation  may  I  ask.  Is  it 
not  so  {  or  is  it  not  so  to  be  ? 

Another  incident,  marvellous  in  itself  and  considered  merely 
as  a  coincidence,  but  illustrative  of  the  w^onderful  providence 
by  which  tlirough  direst  straits  we  were  carried  on,  occurred  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  the  vicinity  of  what  proved 
to  be  our  last  strong  fortress,  ^lonroe.  A\^hen  the  iron-clad 
"  ^Nferrimac,"  wrought  with  cunning  art  and  amazing  device  by 
our  foes,  had  wreaked  death  and  destruction  on  a  portion  of  the 
fleet  anchored  there,  in  a  single  day,  and  only  waited  the  return 
of  morning  to  devour  as  a  Leviathan  of  the  deep  all  the  rest, 
there  appeared  in  the  distance,  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand  and 
scarcely  visible  above  the  water,  an  angel  of  deliverance,  a  new 
invention  and  mere  experiment,  yet  destined  to  work  a  complete 
revolution  in  naval  warfare,  the  *'  jNTonitor,"  under  command  of 
the  heroic,  self-sacrificing,  and  all  but  sacrificed,  Worden.  At 
dawn  of  day,  as  the  monster  came,  bent  on  and  sure  of  his  prey, 
he  w^as  met  like  the  eagle  by  the  king-bird,  like  Goliath  by  David, 
an  apparently  insignificant,  but  ultimately  victorious,  antagonist. 
And,  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  he  had  retired  to  his  hiding- 
place,  to  be  no  more  seen  or  known,  or,  at  most,  to  be  counted 
among  the  things  past  and  gone. 

The  prolongation  of  the  W^ir  of  the  Ilebellion  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  leadings  of  a  kind  and  merciful  Provi- 
dence. Heavily  as  it  bore  upon  us,  deeply  wounded  and 
grieved  as  we  were  to  give  up,  in  behalf  of  our  country's  liber- 
ties, one  after  another,  M'hole  hecatombs,  indeed,  of  our  bravest 
and  best,  some  of  us  saw  then,  and  all  must  now  see,  that  it  was 


good  for  us  to  have  been  tlius  afflicted.  Surely  it  was  no  mean 
sacrifice,  and  equally  sure  is  it  that  it  was  for  no  unworthy 
ends.  V)y  that  delay  and  those  prolonged  trials,  our  people 
Avere  brought  to  a  true  and  exact  com[)reliension  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  to  realize  that  it  was  not  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  but  the  abominable  and  ever-to-be-execrated  institution 
of  human  slavery,  which  was  the  actual  issue.  Slow,  cautious, 
heeding  carefully  constitutional  provisions,  by  which  some  of 
the  warmest  friends  of  freedom  were  embarrassed,  the  executive 
at  length,  and  none  too  soon,  planted  itself  on  the  strong,  im- 
pregnable ground  of  universal  emancipation,  as  a  military  ne- 
cessity ;  thus  virtually  Aviping  away  tbe  stripes,  and  leaving 
only  the  stars  to  adorn  our  country's  banner.  How  meekly, 
wisely,  and  kindly  the  race  held  in  bondage  to  downright  slav- 
ery, or  prejudice  scarcely  less  absolute,  in  relation  to  whose  fate 
the  war  was  in  fiict  raging,  bore  themselves  ;  how,  when  sum- 
moned to  the  contest,  they  were  among  the  bravest  and  most 
valiant,  neither  you  nor  I  need  be  told.  History  will  sufHcieutly 
record  their  bravery,  and  attest  their  genuine  worth.  But  the 
grand  result  —  the  placing  of  our  political  institutions  on  tlieir 
original  and  legitimate  basis,  that  of  the  free  and  equal  rights 
of  all  men  —  is  due  to  the  protracted,  painful,  oft-times  disheart- 
ening, but  finally  triumphant,  struggle  througli  which  Ave  have 
lately  passed.  Had  our  triumph  been  earlier,  we  should  have 
triumplied  less,  if  at  all.  Complete  triumph  was  the  only  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  victory  was  Avorth  having.  Blessed 
be  God,  who  gave  us  the  victory,  by  Avhich  free  institutions 
were  vindicated,  by  Avhich  the  down-trodden  were  raised  up  and 
delivered,  and  the  free  made  free  indeed ! 

One  more  providence  I  must,  in  consonance  with  my  own 
convictions,  mention,  though  it  is  in  no  partisan  sj)irit  that  I  al- 
lude to  it.  AVhat  I  refer  to  is  not  the  prolongation  of  tbe  ti  ials 
of  war,  but  those  of  peace.  AMien  war  had  ceased,  many 
vainly — and  events  have  demonstrated  most  vainly  —  flattered 
themselves,  that  all  was  settled,  and  that  we  had  only  to  sit 
down  in  happy  tranquillity  by  still  waters.  But  who,  after  such 
a  war  of  elements,  could  reasonably  expect  a  dead  calm  imme- 
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diately  to  ensue  ?  Certainly  it  has  not.  llebellion  may  have 
been  subdued  ;  but  the  spirit  of  rebelHon  is  not  exorcised,  nor, 
foul  as  it  may  be,  is  it  likely  soon  to  be  driven  out.  Yet  this 
painful  suspense,  this  hope  deferred  and  wofuUy  disappointed, 
this  placing  at  an  indefinite  distance  the  consummation  of  our 
fondest  wislies  for  ourselves  and  our  country's  consolidation  and 
welfare, — all  these  I  fully  believe  to  be  fraught  with  real  solid, 
lasting  advantage.  A  space  has  thus  been  afforded  for  digging 
about  and  rendering  more  safe  the  foundations  of  our  union  and 
our  liberties.  Securities,  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
overlooked  and  neglected,  have  been  brought  to  view  ;  and  the 
whole  fabric  has  been,  or  is  in  process  of  being,  strengthened 
and  beautified. 

AVe  come  now,  and  after  longer  preliminaries,  perhaps,  than  I 
ought  to  lun  e  indulged  in,  to  the  notice  more  particularly  of 
those  who  gave  themselves  heart,  soul,  body,  and  estate,  to  their 
country's  cause  in  her  late  extremity.  All  honor  be  paid  to  the 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  nay,  millions,  thus  devoted 
and  faithful !  Not  on  the  tented  field  only  was  such  devotion 
shown,  but  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  family  circle,  made  solitude 
by  the  absence  of  the  dearly  loved  and  how  many  lost  !  ]  [eavy 
indeed  were  the  burdens  borne  by  multitudes,  —  pecuniarily 
burdensome,  —  but  not  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  Avlth  the 
load  of  care,  anxiety,  often  despair,  which  weighed  on  the  over- 
burdened heart.  Woman  !  how  she  loomed  an  anoel  of  lli'ht 
amid  the  lowering  clouds  and  the  surrounding  darkness  !  Flor- 
ence Nightingales  sprang  up  as  by  enchantment,  and  M'hether 
in  hospital,  camp,  or  the  very  field  of  battle,  doing  no  dishonor 
to  the  name.  Others  there  were,  who  in  less  exposed  positions 
did  good  and  not  less  material  service.  One  I  well  know  and 
delight  to  honor,  — and  so  well  known  I  need  not  name,  —  m'Iio, 
foregoing  the  charms  of  the  most  cultivated  society,  resigning 
the  peace  and  domestic  comfort  so  congenial  to  mature  life,  gave 
herself,  her  time,  her  labors  and  means,  for  iour  long  years, 
wholly  up  to  generous  sympathy  ^vith,  and  sup]:)lying  the  needs 
of,  patriot  soldiers ;  so  establishing  a  most  desirable  place,  not 
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only  ill  their  hearts,  but  in  that  of  this  whole  coniniunity.  With 
such  instances  in  view,  well  may  we  exclaim,  — 

"  In  the  great  lilstory  of  the  kind, 
A  noble  type  of  good, 
Heroic  womanhood!" 

Special  honor  ought  we  to  give  to  them  who,  buckling  on 
their  armor,  went  forth  to  the  fight,  and  bravely  meeting  tlie 
chances  of  war,  yet  survive  to  gladden  our  hearts  by  their  pres- 
ence. Let  them  be  assured,  that  as  live  heroes  they  are  not 
less  honored  than  dead  heroes.  Gladly,  honorably,  with  my 
deep  reverence  in  which  I  am  sure  all  around  me  will  join,  do 
we  welcome  their  presence,  as  not  that  of  the  dead,  but  of  tlie 
living,  here  to-day.  And  yet  I  am  assured,  that  none  more 
cordially  join  us  in  paying  honors  to  the  departed,  in  erecting 
and  consecrating  this  memorial  of  their  M'orth,  this  tribute  to 
their  precious  memories,  ^luch  as  we  rejoice  that  your  lives 
have  been  spared  amid  the  perils  through  which  in  the  mighty 
conflict  they  ])asse(l,  scarcely  less  do  we  take  joy  and  solace  in 
the  patriotic  sympathy  by  which  your  tears  are  mingled  with 
ours  in  these  commemorati^'e  rites. 

You  of  this  town,  who  bared  your  breasts  to  all  the  dangers 
of  the  late  tremendous  contHct,  and  courageously  rushed  to  the 
deadly  breach,  let  me  say  Iiere,  showed  yourselves  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  those  whose  names,  running  tlirough  the  long  line  of 
more  than  two  centuries,  have  been  distinguished  in  the  defence 
of  their  homes,  or  their  country  and  lu;r  liberties.  It  was  in  no 
aggressive  spirit,  no  violent  wresting  from  the  aboriginal  posses- 
sors, but  by  purchase  mutually  agreed  to  be  just  and  equitable, 
that  these  fair  and  fertile  vales  and  hills,  these  beautiful  groves 
and  woodlands,  intersected  as  by  silver  threads  with  streams  of 
living  water,  came  into  the  possession  of  tlie  first  English  set- 
tlers. They  named  it  Lancaster,  after  the  shire  town  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  opulent  counties  of  England,  remarkable 
for  its  beautilul  and  commanding  position,  in  which,  especially 
in  its  old  cemetery,  are  found  names,  familiar  here,  that  indicate 
not  mere  fancy,  but  native  and  dearly  cherished  associations  in 
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the  selection  of  the  name.  For  years,  this  was  a  frontier  settle- 
ment, of  decided  prominence  for  its  position,  and  also  for  its 
extent;  comprising  as  it  did  wliat  with  itself  now  includes  the 
territory  of  nine  different  towns.  At  first  all  seemed  peaceful 
and  prosperous,  and  the  surrounding  tribe  of  savages  of  so 
gentle  a  nature  as  to  be  so  only  in  name.  But  under  King 
Philip's  combinations,  with  his  deadly  determination  to  extermi- 
nate the  wliites,  the  scene  was  wholly  changed.  The  popula- 
tion was  thrown  into  garrisons,  and  the  garrisons  became  centres 
of  war  and  siege.  In  one  attacked  in  February,  1G76,  were 
over  fifty  persons,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  killed,  and  the 
rest,  with  the  first  minister's  wife,  carried,  with  her  dying  chihl, 
into  all  but  hopeless  captiA  ity,  from  which  happily  she  M'as  res- 
cued. Your  second  minister,  biting,  was  killed  in  conflict 
with  Indians ;  and  your  third,  by  a  sentry,  mistaking  him  for 
an  Indian  foe  ;  both  falling  and  dying  on  the  now  attractive 
park  of  Colonel  Fay.  Strange,  most  unnatural,  it  seems,  that 
the  smoke  and  lurid  clouds  of  battle  should  hover  over,  and 
the  din  of  war  be  echoed  from,  the  mild  atmosphere  of  this 
peaceful  and  charming  valley.  Not  only  so,  but  hence  have 
gone  forth  others,  and  not  in  defence  of  themselves  alone,  but 
for  others'  relief.  Simon  Willard,  your  own  townsman, — whom 
I  regard  as  among  the  magnatt^s,  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the 
land,  ancestor  of  two  Presidents  of  Harvard  College,  and  a 
posterity  —  in  which  is  included  Joseph  A\'^illard,  your  historian, 
and  long  your  worthy  fellow-citizen  —  of  which  any  one  might 
be  proud  ;  iMajor  of  Middlesex  of  which  this  was  then  a  part, 
and  holding  a  command  in  the  militia  second  only  to  that  of  the 
chief  executive,  —  sprang  at  the  first  call  to  the  rescue  of  the  be- 
leaguered settlements  on  our  AYestern  border,  and,  though  at 
the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  effected  their  entire  deliverance. 
In  the  subsequent  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians,  the  men 
of  Lancaster  bore  their  full  part  of  duty  and  bravery.  Among 
them  was  Colonel  Abijah  Y'illard,  descendant  of  the  first  of 
that  name  just  mentioned,  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  what 
lias  long  been  termed  "  the  old  Frencli  A^  ar  ;  "  himself  honored 
for  his  public  and  private  services,  and  followed  by  worthy  rep- 
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rescntativcs  clown  to  this  time.  An  adjutant  of  his  regiment 
was  Samuel  W^ard,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  not  of 
this  place  only,  but  of  any  ph\ce  where  his  abode  might  have 
been  fixed.  Born  in  AVorccster,  he  at  the  early  —  premature  I 
should  rather  say  —  age  of  sixteen  years,  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  army,  and,  before  completing  his  twentieth  year,  rose  to 
be  adjutant,  lie  was  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  by  the  forces  under  General  Amherst  in  1759,  and  of 
hie  aux  Noix  and  Montreal  in  IT  GO.  Soon  after  the  war,  he 
came  here,  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  held  various  offices 
in  town  and  State;  and  up  to  the  last  of  his  life,  prolonged  as 
it  was  to  eighty-seven  years,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  supporter 
of  good  institutions,  for  his  acts  of  neighborly  kiudness  and 
friendship,  for  a  most  liberal  hospitality,  and  for  a  wit  so  ready 
and  sparkling,  a  wisdom  so  keen  and  penetrating,  a  spirit  so 
genial,  ditl'usive,  and  magnetic,  as  to  make  his  society  ever  w^el- 
come  and  a  delight  to  young  and  old  alike,  and  give  life  and 
soul  to  any  circle  in  which  he  moved.  Hardly  can  we,  who  knew 
him  well,  expect  to  see  his  like  again. 

A  pleasant  allusion  of  his  to  the  early  experience  he  had  in 
war,  here  occurs  to  me.  When  the  neighboring  town  of  Fitch- 
burg,  whose  respectable  representation  w^e  gladly  hail  to-day, 
was  a  mere  village  in  a  narrow  valley,  overshadowed  by  sur- 
rounding lofty  hills,  he  used  to  say  that  on  entering  it  he  felt 
that  he  had  got  into  camp.  This,  of  course,  was  before  that  now 
enterprising  and  prosperous  town  —  availing  of  its  central  posi- 
tion, exacting  tribute  and  profit  from  every  drop  of  water  in 
the  north  branch  of  the  Nashua,  which  here  is  permitted  to 
flow  in  comparative  freedom  and  beauty ;  having  no  fear  before 
its  eyes  of  becoming  a  shire,  with  jails  and  convicts,  and  per- 
haps the  multiplication  of  prosecutors  and  advocates,  as  our 
influential  fathers  of  this  place  had  when  the  same  boon  was 
ottered  to  them ;  cherishing  no  feeble  aspirations  of  being  soon 
enrolled  among  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  spread- 
ing itself  in  pride  and  glory  over  all  the  neighboring  heights  — 
had  forfeited  all  title  to  tlie  similitude,  and  as  now  viewed  had 
taken  from  the  playful  allusion,  just  referred  to,  its  point  and 
jest. 
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As  we  come  clown  to  the  times  of  the  Kevohition,  we  find  a 
highly  honorahle  record  of  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  citizens 
of  this  town.  Heavy  drafts  were  made  upon  them  for  men  and 
money,  which,  ahnost  without  exception,  were  met  with  cheerful 
alacrity.  During  the  protracted  contest,  all  the  able-bodied 
men  either  served  in  the  field,  or  were  represented  by  substi- 
tutes. A  few  there  were  who,  impressed  with  the  idea  tliat 
the  conflict  was  an  unequal  one  and  likely  to  prove  disastrous 
to  this  side,  either  withdrew  from  the  country,  or  else  main- 
tained, as  far  as  was  consistent  with  remaining  in  their  homes, 
a  cautious  neutrality.  AV^ith  the  greatest  caution,  however,  and 
whatever  the  sacrifices  which  willingly  or  reluctantly  they  might 
make,  those  of  a  conservative  cast  were  subjected  to  severe 
trials,  and  were  obliged  to  encounter  serious  perils.  "  In  June, 
1777,"  says  your  historian,  "  Colontd  Asa  A\'^hitcomb  was,  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolve  of  the  General  Assembly,  chosen  to  col- 
lect evidence  against  such  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  internal 
enemies  to  the  State.  The  names  of  a  number  of  citizens  were 
placed  on  the  list,  as  being  of  that  description,  which  were 
afterwards  stricken  off.  It  is  related  of  Rev.  ^Ir.  Harrington, 
that  when  his  name  was  added  to  the  list,  the  venerable  and 
truly  excellent  man  bared  his  breast  before  his  people  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Strike,  strike  here,  with  your  daggers  :  I  am  a  true 
friend  to  my  country.'  The  passion  for  proscribing  innocent 
persons  soon  subsided;  calmer  and  more  thorough  investigatit)n 
by  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  substituted ;  violence  and  riot 
were  avoided ;  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  proved  to  be  deeply 
rooted,  and  widely  extended." 

One  instance  there  was  of  shrinking  from,  or  at  least  of  hesi- 
tation to  meet,  the  demands  made  for  patriotic  exertion  and 
sacrifice.  In  June,  1780,  a  draft  of  forty  men  for  six  months' 
service  was  made  upon  the  town.  This  was  felt  and  openly 
declared  by  many  stanch  friends  of  independence  and  the 
llevolutionary  cause,  to  be  a  demand  and  pressure  beyond  the 
point  of  endurance.  At  a  town  meeting  called  to  deliberate 
upon  it,  Josiah  Kendall,  "  a  fiaming  patriot  and  whig  leader," 
opened  the  discussion  by  distinctly  advocating  non-compliance, 
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were  it  only  on  the  ground  of  absolute  exhaustion  of  both  men 
and  means.  In  this  position  he  was  sustained  by  other  speakers, 
all  well  known  as  ardent  patriots,  professing  and  elaiiuing  as 
well  as  himself  to  express  the  general  sentiment  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants.  The  apparently  even  tenor  of  the  deliberations 
was  suddenly  broken  by  a  voiee,  coming  unexpectedly  as  could 
a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  bright  sunnner's  noon.  That  voice  was 
from  Samuel  Ward,  of  whom  just  now  I  have  spoken,  who  had 
fought  bravely,  successfully,  and  with  merited  distinction,  in  a 
former  war,  which  was  in  fact  the  school  in  which  many  of  the 
best  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  devolution  were  trained,  and 
whose  courage,  therefore,  could  not  be  questioned  ;  who  yet, 
amid  the  notes  of  preparation  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
conflict,  doidoted  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  vast  power,  naval 
and  military,  of  the  mother  country ;  in  which  he  coincided 
with  not  a  few  wise,  good,  and  firm  lovei's  and  friends  of  our 
land,  but  for  which  his  patriotism  had  come- under  the  ban  of 
suspicion  and  obloquy,  and  his  name  been  inscribed  even  on  the 
list  of  Tories,  and  foes  of  liberty  and  independence.  Rising, 
with  such  antecedents  and  under  such  circumstances,  amongst 
his  assembled  fellow-townsmen,  thus  abashed  by  the  discour- 
agement of  their  leaders,  and  their  thoughts  led  to  ponder  on 
a  lost  cause,"  he  was  too  astute,  too  fertile  in  expedients, 
too  conscious  of  discernment  of  go\'ernlng  motives,  and  tact  in 
directing  them,  not  to  be  fully  sensible  that  his  hour  had  come 
for  doing  good  service  immediately  to  the  State,  and  incidentally 
for  himself  and  his  own  vindication.  The  very  words,  in  which 
the  appeal  he  then  made  was  couched,  may  not  v/ith  perfect 
exactness  have  been  preserved  ;  but  its  tenor  and  substance 
have  been  faithfully  transmitted,  and  may,  though  partially  and 
imperfectly,  be  represented  thus  :  — 

*  Friends  and  fellow-citizens,  we  have  arrived  at  a  turning- 
point,  a  tremendous  crisis,  in  the  affairs  of  this  town,  in  fact  of 
our  State  and  whole  coiuitry.  When  the  political  leaders 
shrink  from  supporting  the  conthct,  it  would  not  be  strange  if 
their  followers  quailed  and  stood  aghast.  But  1  believe  better 
things  of  you  and  the  great  body  of  my  countrymen.    If  tliey 
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who  assume  to  be  leaders  falter  in  patriotic  determination  and 
effort,  others  worthier  and  more  resolute  will  be  pat  in  tlieir 
stead.  Just  in  proportion  as  they  fall  back,  will  the  people 
come  to  the  rescue,  ready  to  contiibute  their  last  dollar,  and 
perish  in  the  last  ditch.  For  after  all,  with  the  mass  of  the 
people,  under  God,  rests  the  deciding  of  the  mighty  business  we 
have  in  hand.  Before  we  plunged  into  the  surging  waves  of 
civil  war,  there  was  abundant  room  for  doubts  and  hesitation, 
and  I  confess  I  was  not  without  them.  The  time,  however,  for 
doubting  has  passed.  Of  this  high  and  sacred  cause  may  we 
say  now,  in  the  language  used  in  relation  to  one  yet  higher  and 
holier.  He  that  doubteth  is  damned.  True,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  red  with  blood  ;  but  the  only  opening  of  escape 
from  it  which  I  can  discern,  is  by  forward,  not  retreating,  stt'ps. 
We  are  in  for  and  fully  committed  to  the  fight,  and  base  sub- 
jection is  the  only  alternative  to  fighting  it  through.  Shall  it 
be,  can  it  be,  that  all  the  blood  and  treasure,  poured  out  like 
water  in  these  five  long  years  of  deadly  struggle,  have  been  ex- 
pended for  naught,  and  vastly  M  orse  than  nauglit  !*  But  they 
wdll  not  have  been  in  vain,  or  worse  than  vain.  Through  the 
thick  gloom  on  either  side  and  before  us,  I  see  blessed  rays  of 
light  and  hope.  The  sympathy  of  foreign  nations,  especially 
the  powerful  French  nation,  is  lending  us  practical  and  essen- 
tial aid.  Our  forces  on  land  and  sea,  the  soldiers  and  olHcers 
of  our  armies,  —  under  their  M'ise,  prudent,  virtuous,  and  val- 
iant chief,  yet  to  be  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  his  country, — have 
shown  a  power  of  enduring  privation  and  hardship,  a  skill, 
bravery,  and  valor,  and  devotion  to  the  support  of  our  liberties, 
which  I  cannot  doubt  the  God  of  battles,  of  the  free  and  the 
enslaved  alike,  will  crown  with  final  and  triumphant  success. 

'  Above  all,  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  nerve  of  the  people  must, 
under  an  overruling  Providence,  be  our  ])rinci])al  defence  and 
ground  of  reliance.  Far,  very  far,  were  their  fortitude  in  bear- 
ing tlie  heavy  burdens,  truly  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  this 
war  has  imposed  on  them,  —  their  courage  to  meet  the  inevitable 
trials  and  sacrifices  to  which  by  it  they  liave  been  subjected, — 
their  resources,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  which  in  its  course 
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have  been  developed,  —  from  bcliii^  imagined  in  the  ontset. 
Even  now,  after  the  extenck'd  and  trying  experience  through 
which  we  have  passed,  scarcely  are  imagined,  still  less  fidly 
understood,  the  vital  force  and  reserved  power  for  future  exi- 
gencies residing  in  and  forming  a  basis  of  permanent  and 
strong  confidence  in  the  mass  of  the  people.  As  one  of  them, 
and  rather  than  that  this  requisition  should  not  to  the  letter  be 
met  and  answered,  I  solemnly  declare  on  this  spot  and  before 
this  assembly,  that  my  old  and  rusty  armor,  which  has  seen  no 
small  and  some  pretty  hard  service  in  the  campaigns  of  a  for- 
mer war,  shall  be  reproduced  and  buckled  on  again  ;  and  I  will 
be  enrolled  and  mustered  among  the  men  required  by  this  im- 
mediate and  pressing  need  of  the  country.' 

Following  up  this  a])pcal  by  a  cai-efully  prepared  plan,  which 
Ward  presented  to  the  meeting,  he  showed  conclusively  that  the 
requisition  might  and  ought  to  be  complied  with,  and  carried  it 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  almost  by  acclamation.  Great 
enthusiasm  was  excited  tliroughout  the  town,  and  no  exertions 
were  spared  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  plan  adopted.  Ive- 
cruits  in  goodly  numbers  were  readily  obtained,  most  of  them, 
no  doubt,  inspired  by  self-devotion  and  love  of  country.  One 
of  them  there  was,  of  whom  not  quite  as  much  could  be  af- 
firmed, who  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  single  eye  to 
his  country's  good.  It  seems  that  he  was  possessed  with  a 
longing  desire  to  acquire  a  lot  of  land  constituting  an  im])ortant 
part  of  Deacon  jMoore's  farm,  and  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  his 
enlisting,  on  having  that,  though  it  was  much  more  in  value  than 
the  amount  generally  paid.  "Take  it,"  rei)hed  the  deacon  :  "I 
had  rather  part  with  that  land,  which  is  tlie  best  I  have,  than 
lose  the  whole  by  my  neglect  in  aiding  the  cause  of  my  coun- 
try." Whether  the  soldier  returned  to  possess  and  enjoy  the 
recompense  he  demanded,  or  fell  a  victim  of  the  war,  docs  not 
appear,  and  may  not  admit  of  being  learned.  If  the  latter 
were  the  case,  and  known  so  to  have  been,  wc  might  be  excused, 
should  our  sympathies  be  not  (piite  as  deeply  moved  by  his  fate 
as  they  might  have  been,  had  he  been  less  grasping  and  exact- 
ing.   At  any  rate,  in  one  way  or  another,  or  in  many  ways,  the 
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forty  men  required  were  enlisted,  paid,  and  on  their  march  to 
lieadqnarters,  within  twelve  days.  Patriotism  thus,  then  and 
here,  gloriously  triumphed.  Not  less  complete  was  Ward's  tri- 
umph over  prejudice  and  threatened,  if  not  actual,  molestation. 
From  what,  in  my  younger  days,  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  aged 
men  who  were  present  in  the  assend)ly,  —  the  deliberations, 
doings,  and  results  of  which  I  have  just  faintly  sketched,  — and 
variously  otherwise  have  been  informed,  I  am  convinced  that 
never,  in  all  democracies,  little  or  great,  from  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome  down  to  our  own  time,  did  a  popular  orator  exercise 
a  more  skilful  and  absolute  sway  over  a  deliberative  assembly 
than  he  did  on  that  occasion.  During  the  remaining  years  of 
the  war,  and  ever  afterward,  as  we  may  readily  suppose,  nei- 
ther his  loyalty  was  impeached,  nor  his  political  orthodoxy 
questioned,  nor  were  his  person  and  property  thereby  en- 
dangered. 

Following  close  upon  the  termination  of  the  Kevolutionary 
struggle,  were  serious  embarrassments  and  commotions.  Public 
indebtedness,  accumulated  through  the  war,  pressed  heavily  on 
the  Confederacy,  and  the  States  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Private  debtors  and  creditors  were  intermingled  in  seemingly 
liopeless  and  inextricable  coivfusion.  Tlie  general  government, 
unable  to  discharge  its  own  pecuniary  obligations,  was  poorly 
situated  for  compelling  the  liquidation  of  others,  in  fact  was 
wholly  powerless  so  to  do.  Little  if  any  better  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  several  States  included  under  it.  Their  courts 
might  decree  justice  and  demand  payment ;  but  what  did  the 
decree  or  demand  in  effect  amount  to,  where  there  was  nothing 
to  pay  with,  under  a  currency  depreciated  so  as  to  be  almost 
valueless,  business  of  nearly  all  kinds  sadly  deranged  and  at  a 
stand,  and  the  resources  for  payment  either  tied  up  or  entirely 
exhausted  ?  What  but  irritations  between  individuals  and 
among  communities,  general  uneasiness  and  disloyalty  toward 
the  civil  authorities,  and  opposition,  even  to  the  extreme  of 
determination  on  their  overthrow,  to  the  courts  tlunnselves  ? 
At  length,  in  1786,  only  three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
these  difficulties  and  disturbing  causes  culminated  in  downright 
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rebellion  here  in  our  own  State.  Shays's  Kebellion,  to  Avhich  I 
refer,  —  so  called  after  the  name  of  the  military  commander  at 
the  head  of  it,  —  marks  a  most  eventfid  crisis  in  our  country's 
history.  Even  now,  with  all  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  contem- 
poraneous and  subsequent  accounts,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
its  interest  and  importance,  and  the  bearings  it  had  on  our  civil 
institutions,  their  establishment,  progress,  and  beneficial  results, 
have  been  duly  appreciated.  Occurring  as  it  did  in  ]\Iassachu- 
setts,  the  head  and  front  of  resistance  to  British  domination, 
which  had  commenced  and  taken  the  lead  in  carrying  to  a 
successful  issue  the  Kevolution,  it  spread  dismay  among  the 
friends  of  order  and  good  government,  not  only  here,  but 
throughout  the  country.  They  felt,  not  unnaturally,  that  if  the 
demon  of  anarchy,  wihl,  consuming,  destructive  of  all  hopes  of 
rational  and  well-guarded  liberty,  had  tidvcn  possession  of  this 
old  Pillar  State,  then  might  the  advocates  and  supporters  of 
republican  freedom  and  union  resign  tliem selves  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment, and  fold  their  arms  in  utter  despair.  But  it  was  not 
so  to  be.  Oar  beloved  Conunonwealth,  though  shalvcn  and 
tried,  was  not  to  be  rent  and  shattered,  l^ioneer  as  she  had 
been  in  liberty's  cause,  she  was  not  to  prove  herself  unworthy 
of  that  rank  and  title.  Under  the  wise,  virtuous,  and  energetic 
Bowdoin,  her  chief  magistrate,  was  promptly  organized  in  the 
eastern  and  more  populous  section  of  the  State  an  overwhelm- 
ing military  force,  which,  })laced  under  command  of  General 
Lincoln,  —  whose  practical  wisdom,  tried  gallantry  and  skill, 
weight  of  character,  and  magnanimous  spirit  singularly  fitted 
him  to  subdue,  to  negotiate  with,  and  conciliate,  the  disaffected, 
—  at  once  marched  into  AVestern  JNlassachusetts,  where  the 
rebellion  had  its  seat,  and  soon  effected  its  suppression.  Quite 
a  number  from  this  town  joined  Lincoln's  army,  and  served 
faithfully  and  bravely  in  it,  which  was  the  more  creditable, 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  infected  district,  and  their  additional 
exposure  to  contracting  thence  a  taint  of  disloyalty.  Though 
the  rebellion  bad  been  thus  subdued  and  had  subsided,  not  so 
was  it  with  the  fears  it  had  excited  in  the  public  mind.  It  had 
struck  a  chord  of  intense  alarm,  tliat  vibrated  far  and  wide  and 
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long.  Its  lessons  had  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  most  thoughtful  and  discerning  patriots  throughout  the 
country.  That  they  were  received  and  comprehended  in  their 
full  force  and  meaning  in  our  own  State,  where  they  had  more 
immediately  been  taught,  is  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  a  citizen 
of  it  one  Nathan  Dane,"  as  he  was  sneeringly  styled  by  Hayne 
in  his  great  debate  with  and  defeat  by  Webster),  being  chairman 
of  a  committee  of  the  old  Congress,  the  year  following,  reported 
in  favor  of  assembling  the  Convention  by  which  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  framed.  Through  those  teacliings,  in  no 
small  part,  were  leading  men  all  over  the  land  made  to  realize 
the  loose,  broken,  chaotic  state  in  which  the  llevolution  had 
left  it ;  to  feel  the  absolute  need  of  a  central  poAver,  which, 
while  sustained  and  derivins^  streu'jth  from  the  several  divided 
and  limited  sovereignties,  should  with  proper  restrictions  im- 
part vigor  and  extend  its  sway  to  them  all, — the  need  of  a 
supreme  law  of  political  gravitation,  embracing  within  its  reach 
and  control  all  the  individuals  and  people  of  the  nation,  that 
should,  keeping  the  respective  States  in  their  appointed  orbits, 
preserve  them  from  being  by  internal  dissensions  rent  asunder 
and  scattered  into  innumerable  fragments,  make  them  at  peace 
with  each  other,  and,  while  independent  each  in  its  api)ro- 
priate  sphere,  maintain  them  in  constituted  harmony  with  and 
obedience  to  the  general  government.  AYe  —  I  so  speak,  for 
here  I  feel  that  we  and  you  are  convertil)le  terms  —  may  justly 
felicitate  ourselves,  that  the  peo])le  of  this  town,  amid  the  diffi- 
culties and  agitations  of  those  trying  six  years  wliich  elapsed 
between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Avere  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  cause  of 
order  and  law.  They  cheerfully  and  fully  met  the  demands 
made  on  them  for  military  aid  in  its  support.  And  none, 
more  cordially  than  they,  welcomed  and  sustained  the  new  Con- 
stitution, as  it  went  into  operation  under  the  guiding  hand  of 
Washington,  —  which  almost  at  the  outset  showed  itself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  suppress  a  forjnidable  insurrection  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  of  late,  in  addition  to  all  the  intermediate  and 
other  blessings  it  has  richly  bestowed,  proved  adequate  to  scat- 
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ter  clouds  of  civil  war  as  dense  and  dark,  and  suppressing  a 
rebellion  as  mighty  as  —  deemed  by  many  not  without  reason 
the  mightiest  —  the  world  ever  saw. 

Coming  down  to  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  —  may  it 
ever  be  the  last,  —  that  of  1812-15,  we  find  an  honorable 
record  of  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place.  Throughout  its  continuance,  the  heavy  burdens  borne, 
the  contributions  exacted,  the  privations  inevitable  and  bitter, 
the  losses  and  sorrows  necessarily  incurred,  were  here  submitted 
to,  with  more  than  resignation,  rather  with  the  heroic  deter- 
mination to  meet  and  bear  all  of  them  and,  if  need  were,  much 
more,  —  a  resolution  sustained  and  fortified  by  trust  in  God, 
and  inspired,  fired  with  ardent  love  of  country.  At  the  call 
for  troops  from  this  and  the  neighboring  towns  to  defend  the 
capital  of  our  State  from  threatened  invasion,  the  summons  was 
responded  to  with  alacrity.  Individuals  there  were  who  from 
time  to  time  offered  themselves  to  serve  in  the  field  ;  some  of 
whom  rose  to  high  and  merited  distinction.  Among  such 
whom  I  recall  to  fresh  recollection  were  Generals  Henry  and 
Fabius  Whiting,  —  brothers,  not  more  by  birth,  than  in  the 
soul  of  honor,  courage,  and  patriotic  devotion.  Of  them  might 
we  truly  say,  Ambo  ornat'i,  literati,  et  digniores,  with  the 
free  rendering ;  both  highly  accomplished,  of  large  and  varied 
literary  and  scientific  culture,  and  to  be  counted  with  the 
worthier  and  best  members  of  society.  I  vividly  remember  the 
admiration,  amounting  to  something  very  like  reverence,  with 
which  in  my  early  boyhood  I  looked  upon  them,  when  amid 
lulls  in  the  storm  of  war  they  returned  to  visit  this  their  native 
home.  Having  escaped  unharmed  from  the  perils  of  warfare, 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  had  been  brave  and  faithful,  they 
were  long  spared  to  serve  their  country  in  their  chosen  pro- 
fession, —  which  they  adorned  and  exalted,  —  to  which,  while 
true  to  all  other  claims,  private,  g)cial,  and  public,  they  to  the 
end  of  their  lives  remained  devoted.  Another  name  I  will 
venture  to  mention,  even  at  the  risk  of  trespassing  on  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  the  living ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  it  be  a  trespass, 
this  whole  assembly  will  bear  me  out  in  it,  and  will  heartily 
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agree  in  wishing  that  he  who  bears  that  name  may  long  yet 
live  to  be  a  blessing  and  ornament  to  our  community.  I  refer, 
it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  to  Colonel  Thomas  Aspinwall. 
Though  Lancaster  cannot  claim  him  as  native-born,  she  can 
advance  a  claim  which  he  would  be  the  last  to  dispute,  that  of 
having  furnished  him  with  his  better  half.  Some  of  you,  at 
least,  will  recollect  with  me  his  return  from  the  fields  of  battle, 
when,  bereft  of  a  trusty  arm,  he  bore  himself,  as  he  has  ever 
since,  with  a  manliness  and  fortitude  which  seemed  to  turn  the 
loss  into  a  grace  and  glory,  rather  than  a  bereavement ;  and 
many  there  are  present  who  have  followed  with  approval  and 
pride  his  subsequent  career  in  long  upholding  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  our  country  as  its  Consul-General  in  London,  and 
have  accompanied  him  to  the  shades  of  more  retired  life  with 
their  sincere  respect  and  affection. 

Passing  by  other  wars,  such  as  those  with  tlie  Indians  and 
Mexico,  in  which  natives  or  citizens  of  this  place  served  and 
bore  an  honorable  part,  1  come  to  speak  more  particularly  of 
the  share  taken  and  service  rendered  by  the  town  in  our  late 
tremendous  civil  strife.  Its  women, —  God  ever  and  most  richly 
bless  them  !  —  soon  as  the  contest  was  fairly  begun,  with  womanly 
intuition  seized  upon  and  comprehended  the  chief  points  at 
issue.  Forthwith  they  armed  themselves,  if  not  in  the  panoply 
of  war,  yet  in  a  spirit  to  labor  and  suffer,  to  supply  the  wants, 
reUeve  the  sufferings,  and  courageously,  with  unshrinking  forti- 
tude, meet  and  bear  the  trials  and  sacrifices,  which  war  —  and 
such  a  war — must  necessarily  occasion.  Through  the  four 
weary  years  of  warfare,  they  never  tired  in  all  but  angelic  min- 
istrations to  alleviate  its  horrors  and  calamities.  And  I  am 
sure  they  will  not  —  and  who  among  us  without  a  heart  of  stone 
could  ?  —  cease  or  tire,  in  relation  to  those  who  have  come  forth 
from  it,  to  bind  up  the  wounded,  to  be  eyes  to  the  blind  and 
feet  to  the  maimed,  and  liberally  supply  the  needs  of  them  by 
whose  wounds  our  bleeding  country  has  be^i  healed  and  saved  ; 
«ind  yet  more,  to  most  tenderly  care  for  and  chcrisli  the  widow  and 
orphan  who  mourn  for  husband  and  father  left  behind  and  never 
to  return.     That  the  men  who  remained  at  home  were  not  idle 
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or  indifferent  in  tlie  Ccause,  is  shown  by  their  raising  Lirge  sums 
of  money,  and  contributing  nearly  two  hundred  recruits  for  the 
service,  who  were  equivalent  in  number  to  not  far  from  a  tenth 
part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  town.  Of  all  the  sons  it 
sent  forth,  I  find  no  record  which  is  not  to  their  credit  for 
bravery  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  That  they  did  not 
shrink  from  danger,  and  were  often  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
we  have  painful  yet  glorious  evidence  in  the  thirty-nine  names 
inscribed  on  that  memorial  tablet.  AVell  and  most  appropriate 
is  it,  that  the  names  of  your  fallen  heroes  should  be  imprinted 
within  the  building  erected  to  their  memory,  away  from 
the  conflict  and  marring  of  the  elements,  apart  from  the 
disturbing  or  contaminating  influences  of  the  outer  world,  in 
the  innermost  shrine  of  the  temple  designed  to  commemorate 
their  worth  even  as  they  are  enshrined  in  the  deepest  recesses 
of  our  hearts.  As  I  reviewed  the  list  of  persons,  with  the  ages 
attached  to  them,  I  was  impressed  strongly  with  the  tliought, 
that  it  was  not  the  miserable  remnant  of  an  eked-out  existence 
on  earth,  but  the  flower  and  prime  of  their  lives,  that  they  had 
consecrated  to  their  country's  salvation,  and  for  that  noble  end 
had  freely  laid  them  down.  Most  of  them  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  some  even  under  twenty,  and  but  two  exceeding- 
forty  years.  Among  them  were  the  highly  educated  and  refined 
who  here,  as  elsewhere  was  so  extensively  done,  resigned 
homes  of  luxury  and  comfort  and  liappiness,  abandoned  for 
the  time  bright  prospects  of  worldly  advancement,  went  forth  to 
encounter  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers  untold  and  not 
fully  to  be  described,  and  finally  surrendered  all  that  was  dear 
in  earthly  enjoyment  or  anticipation,  with  their  lives.  It  was  a 
striking  coincidence  in  the  case  of  one  such,  General  Francis 
Washburn,  —  who,  when  enlisting  at  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, being  asked  for  what  length  of  time  he  had  enlisted, 
promptly  replied,  "  For  the  war,"  —  that,  though  he  had  lost  a 
beloved  brother  in  the  service,  he  persevered  in  it,  was  in  the 
battle  at  High  Bridge,  the  last  of  the  struggle,  in  which  Lee's 
army  was  so  intercepted  on  its  retreat  from  Richmond,  and  so 
reduced  in  force  as  to  be  compelled  quickly  to  capitulate ;  was 
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in  that  distinguished  for  such  gaUantry  and  ability,  that  he  was 
promoted  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  brigadier-general 
on  the  spot  ;  and  there,  sad  to  relate,  when  the  war  for  the 
whole  of  which  this  then  very  young  man  had  engaged,  and  in 
which  he  had  attiiined  such  high  distinction,  was  about  being 
closed,  he  received  his  death-wound,  and  survived  not  many 
days. 

^lany  tears  will  be  shed,  and  will  long  continue  to  flow,  not 
only  from  eyes  of  love,  of  kindred,  friends,  and  acquaintance, 
but  also  of  strangers  even,  while  going  over  that  lengthened  roll 
of  the  martyred  young  and  brave.  Sorely  grievous  was  and  still 
is  their  loss.  Heart-rending  to  no  few  of  us  have  been,  and 
while  we  live  always  must  be,  thoughts  of  the  agony  and  horrors 
through  which  they  passed,  and  which  they  endured  unto  death, 
a  cruel  death.  But  mingled  with  the  bitter  draught,  of  which 
they  and  we  were  made  to  partake,  were  rich,  sustaining,  blessed 
solace  and  hope.  What  though  some  of  them  lie  buried  iar 
away,  or  even  were  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture  ?  We  may 
take  to  ourselves  the  consolation  suggested  by  the  Athenian 
orator,  Pericles,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  said,  "  The  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of 
illustrious  men."  And  surely  they  are  illustrious,  whatever  the 
rank  or  sphere  in  which  they  may  have  toiled  and  suffered,  who, 
like  these  our  friends,  at  their  country's  call  and  in  the  hour  of 
her  extreme  peril,  sprang  forward,  risked  their  lives,  and  gave 
them  up  in  her  cause.  If  w^e  cannot  strew  flowers  over  their 
actual  graves,  we  can,  in  imagination  bordering  closely  on  reality, 
weave  garlands  of  forget-me-nots,  of  laurel,  of  tender  remem- 
brance and  loving  admiration,  that  shall  reach  and  mark  and 
cliastely  decorate  any  spots,  however  distant  or  secluded,  where 
the  remains  of  our  beloved  heroic  defenders  repose.  We  have, 
too,  the  consolatory  reflection,  that  they  did  not  fight  or  bleed 
or  die  in  vain ;  that  they  contributed  a  part,  and  a  noble  one, 
toward  preserving  the  Union,  securing  and  enlarging  our  liber- 
ties, and  establishing  on  broad. and  firm  foundations  our  perma- 
nent national  prosperity.  So  far,  indeed,  as  resort  to  the 
arbitrament  of  arms  was  inevitable,  we  may  concede  to  the 
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vanquished  the  benefit  of  this  sootliing  consideration,  since  we 
earnestly  desire  and  hope  that  they  may  participate  largely  with 
the  victors  in  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the  victory  and  its 
grand  results.  Neither  are  we  to  regard  or  think  of  these  our 
friends,  townsmen,  countrymen,  and  patriots  whom  we  here 
commemorate,  as  lost  or  dead.  Lost  they  are  to  our  mortal 
vision.  Dead  are  they  to  the  fleeting  pleasures  and  interests  of 
time  and  earth,  —  cognizant  though  it  may  be  of  more  than  even 
our  Christian  philosophy  dreams  of,  and  watching  over  the 
progress  of  the  holy  cause  of  Union  and  Freedom  for  which  they 
died.  Besides  the  higher  and  heavenly  life  on  which  we  trust 
they  have  entered,  beyond  the  reach  of  alarm,  discord,  and 
conflict,  and  where  the  sounds  of  war  with  its  deadly  strife  are 
heard  and  know^i  no  more,  they  still  live  on  earth,  and,  as  far 
as  can  be  predicated  of  any  thing  or  being,  shall  in  this  Avorld 
be  invested  with  immortality.  Their  memory  will  be  embalmed 
in  the  record  of  the  historic  page,  and  prese^wed  fragrant  and 
blessed  so  long  as  that  shall  last.  They  will  live  in  the  rever- 
ence, affection,  and  gratitude  of  multitudes  of  hearts  living  and 
yet  to  live.  Ingenuous  youth  and  maturer  age  will  alike  look 
up  to  them  as  living  exemplars  of  patriotic  courage,  valor,  and 
self-sacrifice.  In  the  very  names  here  inscribed  they  will  live, 
and,  long  as  the  inscription  shall  endure,  will  they  impart  fresh 
and  strong  inspirations  of  true  love  of  liberty  and  patriotism. 
Should  any  who  read  them  be  tempted  to  swerve  from  the  strict 
line  of  patriotic  integrity,  to  plot  against  the  union  and  freedom 
of  the  Kepublic,  and  meditate  involving  it  in  anarchy,  distraction, 
and  ruin,  hardly  could  we  wonder  or  deem  a  miracle  to  be 
wrought,  were  tlie  stones  on  which  this  building  is  reared  to 
cry  out,  and  that  cold  marble  suddenly  to  glow  with  fervent 
heat,  and  the  names  written  thereon  changed  to  speaking 
tongues  of  fire,  in  rebuke  of  such  disloyalty  and  treason,  such 
ingratitude  and  demoralization,  not  only  social  and  civil,  but  of 
soul. 

You,  my  friends,  have  contributed  to  swell  this  moral  power, 
I  might  almost  say,  to  bring  back  the  dead,  to  prolong  their 
existence  and  salutary  agency,  by  this  memorial  edifice,  the 
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completion  of  which  we  are  celebrating.  Here  you  have  set  up 
a  remembrancer  of  them  which  will  not,  cannot  fail,  till  the 
brick  and  stone  and  marble  of  which  it  is  composed  crumble 
to  dust.  Here  they,  for  their  worthy  and  glorious  deeds,  are 
placed  side  by  side  with,  and  share  the  immortality  of,  those 
who  by  their  writings  have  been  made,  so  far  as  on  earth  they 
could  be,  immortal.  Here  they  are  linked  inseparably  with  a 
great  and  good  object  and  work,  in  which  the  dtilce  ct  utile  are 
admirably  mingled,  the  tender  and  affecting  in  sentiment  and 
memory  that  "  smells  sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust,"  with 
meeting  the  pressing  and  sacred  demands  of  a  high  utility. 
And  what  higher  usefulness  could  we  propose  to  ourselves  than 
to  enlighten,  enlarge,  fructify,  and  imbue  with  just,  geiicrous, 
and  elevated  sentiments  and  aspirations  our  own  and  others' 
minds  ?  Such  is  the  purpose  which  wisely  and  well  you  have 
connected  with  the  commemoration  of  your  heroic  dead ;  and 
certain  I  am,  that,  if  bending  now  from  their  seats  of  bliss  and 
glory  in  cognizance  of  things  below,  they  look  on  this  scene 
with  approving  smiles  and  added  happiness,  not  more  for  the 
honors  bestowed  on  them  than  for  the  excellent  ends  with 
which  those  tributes  to  their  valor  and  worth  are  associated,  and 
are  evermore  to  be  intertwined. 

What  are  those  ends,  and  how  may  tliey  most  effectually  be 
promoted  ?  Their  direct  and  chief  design  is  to  furnish  suitable 
books  for  reading  to  persons  of  all  classes,  the  more  or  less  in- 
formed, and  of  whatever  age,  within  the  limits  of  the  town. 
Included  in  them  is  the  idea,  that  education  in  the  broadest 
sense  is  never  finished,  is  always  beginning  and  never  ending ; 
never  ended  in  heaven  itself,  and  therefore  clearly  not  to  be 
confined  in  its  scope  to  them  who  are  in  their  teens,  or  them 
approaching  life's  meridian,  in  full  career  after  its  possessions 
not  always  gained,  its  joys  oft  missed  or  blighted,  or  those,  even, 
who,  with  wings  half- folded  and  drooping,  are  on  their  descent 
into  the  quiet  vale  of  years  ;  but  to  be  extended  to  and  embrace 
all  of  every  age  and  condition.  A  nobly  wise  and  munificent 
illustration  of  that  grand  idea  is  afforded  in  the  metropolis  of 
our  own  State.    There  the  child  of  the  humblest  abode  and 
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scantiest  means  is  taken  by  public  provision  as  in  parental  arms, 
and  carried  through  the  pi'imary,  the  grammar,  the  English  high, 
or  the  Latin  schools,  till  he  has  acquired  as  good  a  preparation 
for  pursuing  the  common  business  of  life,  or  entering  on  a 
collegiate  course,  as  could  elsewhere  be  obtained.  Tlien  there 
is  the  Public  Library,  originally  selected  and  arranged,  and  long 
watclied  over  with  loving  care,  by  some  of  the  first  scholars  of 
the  land,  among  whom  were  Edward  Everett  and  George  Tick- 
nor;  which,  with  its  spacious  and  delightfully  furnished  read- 
ing-room, is  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  indiscrimi- 
nately, who  would  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages ;  the 
only  condition  or  requirement  being  compliance  with  the  rules 
necessary  for  its  safety,  preservation,  and  greatest  usefulness. 
There  is  the  Athenaeum,  whose  library  exceeds,  as  does  the  one 
just  mentioned,  very  considerably,  a  hundred  thousand  volumes  ; 
Avhich,  though  incorporated  and  owned  by  Individual  proprietors, 
is  yet,  through  its  liberal  arrangements,  virtually  a  public  insti- 
tution, —  in  whose  privileges  and  treasures  of  literature  and  art, 
ancient  and  modern,  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the 
vicinity,  as  well  as  of  the  city  itself,  are  favored  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing.  Next  comes  the  liOwell  Institute,  founded 
and  most  amply  endowed  by  one  whose  honored  name  it  bears ; 
in  which  lectures  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  —  embracing 
science,  theology,  law,  history,  geography,  travels,  the  arts, 
whatever,  in  short,  may  justly  be  of  temporary  or  permanent 
interest  to  the  popular  or  more  cultivated  mind  —  are  given 
gratuitously  to  all  of  the  citizens,  without  distinction  of  persons, 
who  after  due  notice  seasonably  apply  for  admission  to  them. 
Then  there  are  the  Institutions  of  Natural  History  and  Tech- 
nology, the  doors  of  which  are  thrown  wide  open  to  the  public 
for  observation  and  inquiry,  and  which  to  any  desirous  of  pur- 
suing courses  of  study  in  them  are  brought  within  the  compass 
of  their  ability.  To  crown  all,  there  is  Harvard  University, 
which  —  though  nvnnbered  among  American  colleges,  and  fore- 
most among  them  all  by  age,  endowment,  extensive  and  varied 
culture  —  is,  in  view  of  the  quarter  from  which  its  resources 
have  been  derived,  and  its  prosperity  mainly  sustained  and 
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carried  forward,  after  all,  a  Boston  institution ;  from  which,  I 
feel  sure,  no  son  of  hers,  truly  loving  and  worthily  seeking  after 
knowledge,  however  restricted  in  pecuniary  means,  will  for 
want  of  support  be  turned  away.  Let  me  here,  by  the  way,  note 
the  fact,  —  for  it  is  a  noticeable  one,  —  that  of  the  four  largest, 
and  much  the  largest,  libraries  in  the  United  States,  three  of 
them  are  located  within  an  extent  of  only  three  miles,  —  two, 
the  Public  and  Athenaeum  in  Boston  proper,  and  the  Harvard 
in  its  immediate  neighborliood  ;  the  fourth  being  the  Astor 
Library  of  New  York.  From  this  simple  statement,  I  trust  it 
will  appear  not  to  savor  of  undue  assumption,  if  the  assertion 
be  hazarded,  that  in  no  city  of  this  or  any  other  country  is 
education  in  its  most  enlarged  signitication  as  relating  to  and 
essentially  concerning  all  tlie  people,  more  highly  regarded  or 
more  liberally  provided  for  than  in  the  cliief  one  of  our  State. 

The  Commonwealth  has  not  been  unmindful  of  this  extended 
interest,  or  been  slow  to  spread  over  it  the  shield  of  her  protecting 
and  fostering  care.  Having  at  a  very  early  period  in  her  exist- 
ence placed  the  village  school-house  by  the  side  of  the  village 
church,  and  from  time  to  time  passed  laws  to  insure  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training  of  all  her  children,  and  having  in 
later  years  invested  one  of  her  most  intelligent  and  influential 
Boards  with  the  duty  of  seeing  those  laws  thoroughly  executed, 
she,  in  1851,  authorized  the  towns  to  appropriate  a  sum  equal 
to  one  dollar  for  each  ratable  poll,  for  establishing  a  public 
library,  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  every  poll  annually  toward 
its  support  and  increase.  This  last  proportional  amount  was, 
not  long  after,  doubled  ;  and  two  years  since,  all  restriction  on 
appropriations  for  the  object  was  removed,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  several  towns  and  cities.  So 
that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  "  any  town  may  at  a  legal  meet- 
ing grant  and  vote  money  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
or  increase  of  a  public  library  therein,  and  for  erecting  or 
providing  suitable  buildings  or  rooms  therefor,  and  may  receive, 
hold,  and  manage  any  devise,  bequest,  or  donation  for  those 
purposes."  By  a  law  of  18()7,  it  was  "resolved  that,  alter  the 
current  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty' of  the  Secretary  of  the  Coni- 
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monwealth  to  furnish  each  public  library,  organized  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  on  the  application  of  the  librarian  thereof, 
with  the  annual  reports,  described  in  the  General  Statutes  as 
the  public  scries ;  "  thus  wisely  and  beneficially  providing,  that 
the  citizens  generally  should  be  well  informed  in  regard  to  what- 
ever concerns  the  common  weal,  —  to  which  phrase  the  term 
Commonwealth,  as  designating  the  whole  State,  has  an  affinity 
in  both  sound  and  substantial  meaning,  and  from  which  it  may 
naturally  have  been  derived.  Another  enactment,  passed  in 
the  same  year,  I  will  not  omit  to  mention  ;  giving  it  in  the 
exact  words  of  the  statute,  and  at  the  same  time  commending  it 
to  the  respectful,  prudent,  nay,  more,  magnanimous,  consideration 
of  youths,  and  their  elders  too,  here  or  elsewhere  :  AVhoever 
wilfully  and  maliciously  writes  upon,  injures,  defaces,  tears,  or 
destroys  any  book,  picture,  engraving,  or  statue  belonging  to 
any  law,  town,  city,  or  other  public  library,  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  every  such  offence." 

Under  these  laws,  authorized  and  encouraged  by  them,  many 
of  our  towns  have  at  different  times,  and  in  a  steadily  increasing 
number,  established  the  institutions  they  were  designed  to  foster. 
So  that  now  the  public  library  takes  rank  among  our  established 
institutions,  and  the  constituted  means  of  our  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  development.  This  which  we  now  welcome  to 
its  new  building,  to  enlarged  and  elegant  accommodations,  under 
circumstances  and  with  associations  so  solemn  and  touching, 
was  founded  in  18()2,  and  has  already  accumulated  several 
thousand  volumes,  with  a  prospect  of  rapid  increase  ;  while,  in 
kindred  establishments  throughout  the  State,  the  number  of 
volumes  collected  cannot  fall  far  if  any  short  of  half  a  million. 
When  to  this  vast  instrumentality  for  diffusing  knowledge  among 
the  people,  we  add  the  nearly  if  not  quite  a  million  volumes 
more  in  social,  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  libraries, — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  extensive  ones  strictly  private,  —  we  may 
take  to  ourselves  new  courage  in  the  liope  and  trust,  that  good 
old  Massachusetts  is  not  falling  and  will  not  fall  behind  in  the 
march  of  real  and  noble  progress.    With  such  means  in  opera- 
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tion,  and  ever  cumulative,  intellect  will  here  be  more  and  more 
disciplined,  receive  new  impulses,  make  continual  advance, — 

"And  souls  be  ripened  in  our  northern  sky." 

Thus,  though  our  cHmate  be  cold  and  bleak,  our  soil  sterile, 
and  our  natural  exports  limited  to  granite  and  ice,  and  in 
regard  to  temperature,  fertiHty,  and  central  position  we  be  far 
less  fLWored  than  others  or  most  of  our  sister  States,  yet  here 
will  mind  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on,  genius  be  awakened  and 
kindled  by  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  invention  be  quickened 
and  informed  and  made  triumphant,  a  wide,  generous,  elevated 
culture,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  be  attained.  Whether 
minds  so  nurtured  and  cultivated  remain  with  us,  or  go  forth  to 
other  more  inviting  and  genial  climes,  they  exert  an  immense  and 
most  salutary  influence,  with  which  all  fertility  of  soil,  or 
geniality  of  atmosphere,  or  advantages  of  ])osition,  are  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared.  Wherever  they  may  be,  in  the  great 
family  of  these  conjoined  States,  or  in  the  still  greater  family  of 
the  earth's  nations,  they  will  add  to  the  renown  and  enhance 
the  glory  of  the  parent  who  gave  them  birth  and  nourished 
them  ;  for  M'liom  it  may  without  extravagance  be  claimed,  that, 
while  yet  not  two  centuries  and  a  half  old,  no  State  of  equal 
duration,  extent,  and  numbers,  in  all  modern  experience,  has 
exercised  the  sway  she  has  over  the  fortunes  of  her  own  and 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

IIow  now  shall  this  great  institution,  the  public  provision  of 
books  for  reading,  be  made  most  elfective  in  advancing  the  good 
of  the  State,  of  society,  and  the  individuals  composing  it?  To 
this  inquiry  the  first  answer  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  its  manage- 
ment should  be  placed  in  the  most  capable  hands,  be  they  of 
men  or  women,  or  both  together,  that  can  be  commanded.  This 
important  trust  should  be  as  far  as  possible  committed  only  to 
those  who,  by  their  cast  of  mind,  their  habits  and  pur- 
suits, and,  not  least,  a  deep  sense  of  its  responsibility,  are  best 
qualified  for  its  discharge.  If,  according  to  the  well-known 
saying,  the  composing  of  the  songs  of  a  nation  imply  more 
power  than  the  framing  of  its  laws,  certainly  not  less,  rather  I 
should  say  much  more,  powerful  is  their  agency  to  whom,  in 
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tins  reading  age,  and  especially  this  comnuinity  of  readers,  is 
confided  in  large  degree  a  control  over  this  mighty  engine  of 
good  or  ill,  of  weal  or  woe.  Choose  you,  I  would  say  with  a 
redoubled  emphasis,  but  very  imperfectly  expressing  my  feeling 
of  the  immense  and  all-concerning  consecpience  of  this  interest, 
choose  for  its  supervisors  persons  of  tried  fidelity,  of  extensive 
acquaintance  with  books  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
the  minds  that  shall  read  them  ;  ^^•ho,  when  those  of  perni- 
cious tendency  are  demanded,  shall  have  the  decision  and  moral 
courage  to  say  No  ;  who,  rising  superior  to  all  demarcations 
and  trammels  of  party  or  sect,  shall  exercise  an  enlarged 
liberality,  and  encourage  the  most  impartial  incpiiry  into  debata- 
bh:  sid)jects,  the  most  thorough  search  after  all  knowledge ; 
who,  in  short,  in  all  the  regulations  and  details  of  the  institu- 
tion, particularly  in  the  selection  of  books  and  other  materials 
for  reading  and  information,  will  pay  implicit  deference  to  cer- 
tain fundamental  princii)les  by  which  1  conceive  all  acting  in 
that  ollicial  capacity  should  uniformly  be  governed. 

What  are  those  principles,  or  the  chief  among  them  ?  The 
first  I  would  mention  is  an  inviolable  regard  for  truth.  Not 
truth  in  the  abstract  or  concrete,  or  as  we  understand  it.  Though 
frequently  issue  from  the  press,  works  which  so  palpably  violate 
the  apparent  fitness  of  things,  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
the  relations  of  society,  and  man's  best  good,  that  the  purveyors 
of  the  intellectual  food  of  the  community  might,  justifiably  and 
without  undue  stretch  of  authority,  cast  them  out  as  birds  of  ill- 
omen,  spirits  of  evil,  working  that  and  nothing  else,  still  let 
there  be  a  generous  conlidence  in  the  truth,  in  its  power  and 
ultimate  prevalence.  Trite  as  may  be  the  saying.  Truth  is 
mighty  and  must  prevail,  it  yet  has  upon  it  a  stamp  of  divinity. 
1  believe  it,  as  1  believe  in  the  God  of  all  and  perfect  truth. 
Cast  down  at  times  it  may  l)e,  and  trodden  in  the  dust;  but, 
in  the  soul-stirring  language  of  our  charming  veteran  poet, 
Bryant,  — 

"  Trutli  crushed  to  eartli  sliall  rise  again  : 
Tlie  eternal  years  of  Ciotl  arc  liers  ; 
But  I'>ror,  wouinled,  writhes  willi  pain, 
And  dies  among  his  worsliippers." 
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Still  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  tremendous  opposition 
truth  has  to  encounter.  Prejudice,  passion,  dread  of  innova- 
tion, pride  of  opinion,  love  of  power,  the  spirit  of  secular  and 
spiritual  domination,  always  have  conspired,  and  it  may  be  will 
persevere  to  the  end  in  conspiring,  against  her  steady  and  equa- 
ble progress. 

No  few  —  their  name  is  legion  —  have  there  been  and  are 
now,  who  would  have  her  walk  in  leading-strings,  with  their 
own  mark  on  her  forehead,  a  collar  of  their  fashion  and  label 
on  her  neck,  and  bound  hand  and  foot  with  chains  and  shack- 
les of  their  forging.  They  have  seized  on  the  press  as  her 
handmaid,  —  not  always  wise,  discreet,  or  chaste,  but  often 
false  and  Avicked,  it  must  be  confessed,  —  and  have  sought  to 
put  the  latter  under  corresponding  bonds.  Among  the  first  to 
resort  to  such  expedients  was  the  Eomish  Church.  About  the 
year  1550,  having  previously  at  different  times  and  in  numerous 
instances  prohibited  the  reading  of  certaiu  books,  the  Papal 
government  issued  the  Index  JLxpurgator'ius  containing  a  list  of 
them,  which  has  since  been  extended  as  circumstances  seemed 
to  demand.  To  such  an  extent  has  it  been  enlarged,  that  we 
may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert  that  scarcely  a  really 
valuable  work  on  science  and  philosophy,  morals  and  religion, 
or  any  other  field  of  thought,  where  heresy  might  be  avowed 
or  suspected,  has  not  come  under  its  ban.  Pestriction  and  pro- 
hibition, however,  on  this  point,  have  not  by  any  means  been 
confined  to  the  Ponian  Index,  or  its  authors,  or  the  people  over 
whom  they  had  a  controlling  influence.  "  Even  in  Protestant 
countries,  overseers  have  been  appointed  by  law  to  peruse  all 
writings  intended  for  the  public,  and  with  authority  to  license 
or  suppress,  as  they  should  think  proper.  Such  a  body  of 
licensers  existed,  and  exercised  their  powers  in  England,  till  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  when  it  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  present,  although  any  person  in  that  kingdom  may 
print  what  he  pleases,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  if  the  book  is 
found  to  contain  sentiments  which  the  law  pronounces  to  be 
pernicious."  Our  own  country  cannot  claim  immunity  from  the 
charge  of  having  infringed  on'  the  domain  and  rights  of  a  free 
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press.    Printing,  from  its  first  introduction  here,  was  watched 
over  with  a  lynx-eyed  surveinance,  arising  in  part  from  habits 
and  associations  formed  and  nurtured  in  the  mother-hmd,  and 
in  no  small  measure  from  jealous  guard  of  the  principles  and 
institutions,  civil  and  religious,  with  which  our  ancestors  had 
entered  on  a  new  and  untried  career  of  duty  and  conflict,  and 
of  which  they  M^ere  resolutely  bent  on  making  in  this  AVestern 
World  full  experiment.    And  it  was  not  mere  watching,  but 
positive  action  and  direct  interposition,  with  pains  and  penalties 
annexed,  that  awaited  wanderers  or  any  suspected  of  straying 
from  the  true  fold,  and  any  in  particular  who  were  deemed  to 
convert  the  blessed  art  of  printing  —  the  art  preservative  of  all 
arts — into  an  instrument  for  propagating  error,  and  therefore 
no  better  than  a  device  of  Satan  himself.     Let  me  cite,  for  in- 
stance, the  case  of  William  Pynchon,  the  first  settler  of  Spring- 
field, and  father  of  Western  .Massachusetts.    When  the  colonial 
charter  was  about  being  ti-anslVrred  hither  'and  to  be  here  ad- 
ministered, he  was  one  of  the  patentees,  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  magistrate  and  assistant  at  the  time  tlie  other  officers 
Avere  appointed,  and  came  over  with  Governor  AVInthrop  and 
his  company  in  1630.    That  year  he  commenced  the  settlement 
of  Iloxbury.    There  he  remained  till  1635  ;  when,  from  the 
glowing  accounts  he  obtained  of  the  Connectlcut-lviver  valley, 
of  its  fertility  and  beauty,  which  made  it  even  then  as  now  to 
be  regarded  the  garden  and  Eden  of  New  England,  he  pro- 
ceeded thither  and  fixed  on  Agawam — then  so  called,  but  soon 
after  named  S})ringfield  for  a  town  in  Essex,  England,  M'here 
Pynchon  had  a  mansion  —  as  his  future  residence.  Having 
completed  his  arrangements,  and  been  joined  by  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  colonists,  he  the  following  year  established  the  settlement 
of  that  prosperous  and  charming  town.     Here,  in  this  fertile 
vale,  this  land  all  but  literally  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  yielding  spontaneously  as  it  were  corn  and  bread  and  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  he,  witli  his  co-settlers,  lived  and  flourished  in 
peace  and  great  prosperity  ;   being  himself  respected  highly 
for  his  abilities,  his  moral  and  religious  worth,  and  looked  to  and 
reverenced  by  those  around  him  as  their  patriarchal  head.  This 
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golden  period  lasted  for  some  fourteen  years,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  at  least  for  his  own  peace  and  comfort,  he  was  prompted 
to  publish  a  treatise  entitled  "  Tlie  Meritorious  Price  of  Man's 
Kedemption,"  in  opposition  to  tlie  then-prevailing  views  of  the 
atonement.     For  this  heinous  oftence,  or  wliat  was  deemed 
such,  he  Avas  cited  before  the  General  Court,  laid  under  heavy 
bonds,  visited  at  length  with  its  censure,  and  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  magistracy.   A  compromise  was  subsequently  effected, 
by  which  the  obnoxious  sentiments  w^ere  retracted,  and  the  cen- 
sure of  the  Court  was  Avithdrawn.    But  such  Avas  the  dissatis- 
faction, disgust  it  may  have  been,  Avith  Avliich  these  proceedings 
had  affected  Pynchon's  mind,  that  he  departed  for  England, 
never  to  return ;    concluding  possibly  Avith  another,  that  the 
tyranny  of  the  lords  bishops  Avas  more  endurable  than  that  of 
the  lords  brethren.    To  this  instance  allow  me  to  add  one 
more.    Kichard  Pierce,  in  1()!)0,  worked  off  on  his  hand-press 
tlie  first  newspaper  pul)lisb(!d  in  America.    This  the  General 
Court  took  into  custody,  held  solemn  debate  over  its  contents 
and  the  daring  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  together  Avith 
all  the  evils  it  involved  and  portended,  and  finally  voted,  that, 
as  it  "  contained  refiections  of  a  very  high  nature,"  it  Avas  con- 
trary to  laAV,  and  to  be  suppressed.     If  the  spirit  of  tins  first 
American  martyr  to  news-printing  be  permitted  now  to  Avalk 
the  earth,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  no  little  self-glorying  at  see- 
ing how  prolific  the  seed  of  his  martyrdom  has  been,  the  multi- 
tude of  his  progeny  among  us  luiAing  come  to  be  almost  beyond 
*■    numbering.    Tliough  some  descent  from  his  spiritual  exaltation, 
and  an  essential  abatement  from  his  glorification,  may  be  imag- 
ined, Avhen  Ave  consider  that,  Avlille  he  Avas  obliged  to  taste  the 
bitter  fruits  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  the  saying  held  true, 
that  the  fathers  ate  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  arc  set 
on  edge  ;  judging  from  the  acerbity  of  spirit  manifested  by  many 
of  our  news-journals,  both  secular  and  religious  so  called,  —  he 
must  conclude,  that  the  teeth  of  these  his  descendants  Avcre  set 
on  edge,  nay,  sharpened  to  bite  and  devour  not  only  one  another, 
but  any  Avho  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  Avithln  reach 
of  their  belligerent  and  voracious  propensities,    flight  he  not 
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also  apprehend  that  no  small  proportion  of  them,  if  arraigned 
before  the  General  Court  or  the  regular  courts  of  justice,  would 
be  compelled  to  plead  to  an  indictment  just  the  opposite  of  that 
on  which  he  was  convicted  and  condemned,  namely,  that  their 
sheets  "  contained  reflections  "  of  a  very  low,  rather  than  "  of  a 
very  high,  nature  "  ? 

Notwdthstandino'  the  restrictions  to  ^vhich  it  has  been  sub- 
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jected,  and  the  abuses  and  corruptions  ingrafted  upon  it,  the 
press,  within  the  few  centuries  of  its  existence,  has  come  to  be 
a  chief  power  in  the  world,  and  a  source  of  incalculable  good. 
Who  will  undertake  to  enumerate  its  benefits,  or  measure  the 
extent  of  its  influence  ?  Worthily  to  employ  it  is  the  fulfil- 
ment, intellectually,  of  the  command  from  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  morn  of  creation,  which  with  equal  appropriateness  and 
felicity  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Guttenberg,  its  great  and 
immortal  inventor,  — "  T^et  there  be  light."  Its  productions 
are  spread  far  and  wide  by  land  and  by  sea.  Its  leaves  are 
borne  on  all  the  wdnds  of  heaven,  and  bear,  not  liglit,  knowl- 
edge, only,  but  healing,  peace,  joy,  renovating  and  saving 
energies  to  all  nations.  Sure  as  the  voyager  is  to  spread  his 
sails  and  launch  upon  the  waves,  are  they  to  accompany  him  on 
his  voyage,  whether  bound  to  the  nearest  port,  or  on  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  globe.  Be  it  in  the  cottage  or  the  palace,  in  the 
crowded  city  or  the  distant  solitude,  there  they  go,  and  there 
they  are,  to  enlighten  and  cheer  and  solace.  What  a  blessed 
ministry  did  they  fulfil  amid  the  horrors,  privations,  and  sufler- 
ings  of  our  late  civil  war  !  Some  of  the  most  gifted  pens,  the 
wisest  minds  and  truest  hearts,  sent  forth  of  their  abundant 
treasures  books  and  tracts,  by  w^hich  to  uphold  and  strengthen, 
and,  it  might  be,  gladden,  the  soldier,  who  had  staked  his  all  for 
Union  and  Liberty.  I  fancy  now,  that  I  see  him  hailing  one 
of  these  flying  messengers,  w^ith  a  welcome  next  only  to  that 
with  which  tidings  from  his  dearly  loved  and  longed-for  home 
would  be  received ;  and  whether  by  the  pine  torch,  or  the 
struggling  moonbeams,  or  the  noonday's  sun,  drinking  in  rays 
of  wisdom  and  comfort,  amid  the  rugged  wilds  through  wdiich 
he  was  passing,  from  the  best  teachings  of  this  world,  and  yet 
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more  from  the  world  in  which  there  is  no  need  of  sun  or  moon, 
and  in  which  earth's  brighest  light  is  melted  and  lost  in  the 
divine  effuli^ence. 

So  numerous  —  rather  it  should  be  said  so  innumerable  —  are 
the  productions  of  the  press,  and  such  their  world-wide  diffu- 
sion, that  we  could  scarcely  conceive  them  to  be  blotted  out  or 
destroyed,  except  by  a  convulsion  or  conflagration  by  wdiich  the 
earth  itself  should  be  annihilated.  AVhat  folly,  then,  to  think 
of  confining  this  mighty  agent,  and  yet  more,  the  truth  of  which 
it  claims  to  be  the  great  medium  and  expositor  to  the  world, 
by  the  poor  weak  withes  of  man's  weaving  !  Why,  it  is  like 
attempting  to  bind  the  sea  in  chains.  And  the  inexpediency 
and  injury  are  yet  greater  and  far  more  serious  than  the  folly 
of  so  doing.  Says  Milton,  whose  marvellous  genius  is  hardly 
less  resplendent  in  prose  than  in  poetry,  "  If  it  come  to  pro- 
hibiting, there  is  not  aught  more  likely  to  be  prohibited  than 
truth  itself;  whose  first  appearance  to  our  eyes,  bleared  and 
dimmed  with  prejudice  and  custom,  is  more  unsightly  and  un- 
plausible  than  many  errors  ;  even  as  the  person  is  of  many  a 
great  man  slight  and  contemptible  to  see  to.  If  the  men  be 
erroneous  who  appear  to  be  the  leading  schismatics,  what  with- 
holds us  but  our  sloth,  our  self-will,  and  distrust  in  the  right 
cause,  that  we  do  not  give  them  gentle  meetings  and  gentle 
dismissions  ;  that  we  debate  not  and  examine  the  matter 
thoroughly,  with  liberal  and  frequent  audience,  if  not  for  their 
sakes,  yet  for  our  own  ?  Seeing  no  man  who  hath  tasted  learn- 
ing, but  will  confess  the  many  ways  of  profiting  by  those,  who, 
not  contented  with  stale  receipts,  are  able  to  manage  and  set 
forth  new  positions  to  the  world.  And  were  they  but  as  the 
dust  and  cinders  of  our  feet,  so  long  as  in  that  notion  they 
may  yet  serve  to  polish  and  brighten  the  armory  of  truth,  even  for 
that  respect  they  were  not  utterly  to  be  cast  away."  Yes  :  our 
trust  in  truth  and  her  innate  force  must  be  implicit  and  entire, 
as  our  loyalty  to  her  should  be  unwavering  and  complete.  She 
has  no  need  of  bolts  and  bars,  framed  by  councils  or  law-makers 
or  tyrants  of  any  kind,  to  guard  against  and  effectually  resist  the 
assaults  of  error.    Give  her  but  a  fair  field,  and  she  is  omnip- 
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otcnt,  whether  in  defence  against  or  assailing  her  adversaries. 
No  greater  mistake  has  in  times  past  been  made,  and  even  now 
is  entertained,  than  to  snppose  that  truth  cannot  stand  or  walk 
alone,  but  is  so  weak  and  frail  that  she  must  borrow  such  poor 
crutches  and  wretched  safeguards  as  may  be  furnished  by  erring 
and  more  or  less  ignorant  men.    With  her  good  right  arm 
bearing  aloft  the  sword  of  her  own  spirit,  and  uplield  by  the 
powers  of  reason,  justice,  humanity,  and  the  reverence  and  love 
of  her  followers  ;  in  her  left  hand  the  torch  all  radiant  with 
her  blessed  light,  —  we  may  rest  assured,  that  she  will  prove 
abundantly  competent  to  fight  her  own  battles,  win  her  own 
laurels,  while  torches  unnumbered  and  numberless  shall  be 
kindled  at  hers,  and  cause  her  sacred  flame  to  penetrate  the 
remotest  ends  of  the  earth  and  be  universally  diffused.  Closely 
allied  to  the  claim  of  free  course  for  trutli,  is  the  right  of  impar- 
tial, unfettered  investigation,  of  independent  forming  and  hold- 
ing of  opinions.     Let  this  right  be  sacredly  ])rotected,  for  all 
young  or  old  who  shall  come  hither  to  drink  of  the  fountains  of 
knowledge.    It  has  been  well,  as  truly,  said,  "  The  man  who  gives 
up  his  independence  of  thought  and  opinion  is  manacled,  and 
will  be  a  prisoner  as  long  as  he  lives.    In  short,  he  is  to  his 
respective  judges  just  what  Sancho  was  to  Don  Quixote  ;  fully 
persuaded  of  enchantments,  giants,  and  adventures,  which  their 
masters  dream  of."    My  i'riends,  I  indulge  the  hope,  and  I  am 
persuaded  it  is  not  a  vain  one,  that  many  of  this  generation,  and 
still  more  of  the  generations  to  follow,  will  come  up  to  this  as  a 
consecrated  place,  where  they  may  adopt  or  renew  vows  of 
fealty  to  the  truth,  resolved  to  follow  whithersoever  her  steps 
shall  lead,  and  determined  to  tlie  utmost  of  their  ability  to  seek 
and  maintain,  as  the  language  of  our  civil  oath  expresses  it,  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Besides,  in  conducting  an  institution  like  this,  and  in  order 
to  its  best  efficiency,  a  watchful  eye  should  be  had  to  the  sub- 
stantial. Constant  and  thorough  discrimination  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  and  procuring  works  of  solid  value,  either 
for  the  information  they  impart,  or  the  thoughts  they  suggest, 
or  the  mental  discij)line  they  produce,  for  some  or  all  of  these 
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qualities.  One  of  the  best  thinkers  and  scholars  of  our  country 
remarked,  that  the  niluds  he  found  most  difficulty  in  grappling 
with,  were  the  one-book  men;  by  which  he  meant  those  who 
had  confined  their  attention  principally  to  a  few  standard  works, 
till  they  had  become  familiar  with  and  mastered  their  contents. 
Not  that  I  would  advocate  the  total  exclusion  from  your  library 
of  fiction  and  poetry,  of  the  light,  facetious,  and  entertaining. 
By  flashing  meteor-like  across  the  literary  firmament,  they  may 
afford  an  occasional  and  needed  diversion  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  weary  with  gazing  at  the  fixed  stars.  Still  substance, 
not  surface ;  the  solid  cube,  not  the  superficial  square  ;  quality, 
not  quantity  ;  the  amount  digested,  rather  than  the  space  gone 
over ;  not  the  number  of  books  read,  but  the  knowledge  and  im- 
provement derived  from  them,  —  it  is,  which  is  to  be  kept  chiefly 
and  steadily  in  view  by  readers  and  those  by  whom  their  intel- 
lectual food  is  provided.  Never  was  this  caution  so  important 
to  be  heeded  as  in  this  age  and  at  the  present  time.  So  well, 
with  such  force  and  point,  has  it  been  set  forth  and  illustrated, 
in  its  application  both  to  authors  and  readers,  by  John  Stuart 
i\Iill,  that  I  am  induced  to  quote  him  somewhat  at  length. 
"  This  is  a  reading  age  ;  and,  precisely  because  it  is  so  reading 
an  age,  any  book  which  is  the  result  of  profound  meditation  is 
perliaps  less  likely  to  be  duly  and  profitably  read  than  at  any 
other  former  period.  The  world  reads  too  much  and  too  quickly 
to  read  well.  When  books  were  few,  to  get  through  one  was  a 
u^ork  of  time  and  labor  ;  what  was  M'ritten  with  thought  was 
read  wdth  thought,  and  with  a  desire  to  extract  from  it  as  much 
of  the  materials  of  knowledge  as  possible.  But  when  almost 
every  person  who  can  spell,  can  and  will  write,  wdiat  is  to  be 
done  ?  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  read,  except  by  reading 
every  thing ;  and  so  much  of  the  world's  business  is  now  trans- 
acted through  the  press,  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  Mdiat  is 
printed,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  Is  going  on.  Opinion  weighs 
with  so  vast  a  weight  in  the  balance  of  events,  that  ideas  of  no 
value  in  themselves  are  of  importance  from  the  mere  circum- 
stance that  they  are  ideas,  and  have  a  bond  fide  existence  as 
such  anywhere  out  of  Bedlam.    The  world,  in  consequence, 
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more,  holts  it.  Nothing  is  now  read  slowly,  or  twice  over. 
Books  are  run  through  with  no  less  rapidity,  and  scarcely  leave 
a  more  durable  impression,  than  a  newspaper  article.  It  is 
from  this,  among  otlier  causes,  that  so  few  books  are  produced 
of  any  value.  Tlie  lioness  in  the  fable  boasted  that,  though  she 
produced  only  one  at  a  birth,  that  one  M'as  a  lion  ;  but  if  each 
lion  only  counted  for  one,  and  each  leveret  for  one,  the  advan- 
tage would  all  be  on  the  side  of  the  hare.  When  every  unit  is 
individually  weak,  it  is  only  multitude  that  tells.  What  won- 
der that  the  newspapers  should  carry  all  before  them  ?  A  book 
produces  hardly  a  greater  effect  than  an  article,  and  there  can  be 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  these  in  one  year.  He,  there- 
fore, who  should  and  would  write  a  book,  and  write  it  in  the 
proper  manner  of  writing  a  book,  now  dashes  down  his  first 
hasty  tliouglits,  or  what  he  mistakes  for  thoughts,  in  a  periodical. 
And  the  public  is  iu  the  predicament  of  an  indolent  man,  who 
cannot  bring  himself  to  apply  his  mind  vigorously  to  his  own 
affairs,  and  over  whom,  therefore,  not  he  who  speaks  most 
wisely,  but  he  who  speaks  most  frequently,  obtains  the  influ- 
ence." 

Bear  in  mind,  let  me  further  say  to  them  Avho  are  to  con- 
duct this  institution,  and  them  who  are  to  receive  its  benefits,  the 
practical  bearing  of  the  treasures  collected  in  and  diffused  from 
these  alcoves.  Ignore  not  the  activities  of  the  time,  that  press 
as  a  bounden  duty  on  all  who  live  in  it.  ^'  Action  !  "  thrice  uttered 
as  it  was  by  the  Grecian  orator,  when  asked  Mdiat  were  the  chief 
requisites  of  eloquence,  is  the  great  demand  of  our  age,  in  its 
every  interest  and  yjursuit.  The  right  of  him  that  hath  a  dream 
to  tell  his  dream  may  not  be  disputed ;  but  the  number  of  his 
listeners  will  in  all  likelihood  be  comparatively  few,  and  his 
life-giving  power  small  indeed.  Cloistered  seclusion  and  tlie 
speculations  of  a  morbid  reason  and  imagination  have  a  poor 
chance  and  amount  to  little,  amid  the  stirring  energies  now  at 
Avork.  Activity,  bent  on  and  struggling  for  a  "  livelier  life," 
raised  to  the  exaltation  of  hit'h  resolve  and  noblest  endeavor,  is 
their  most  marked  characteristic.    Active  usefulness  it  is  that 
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gives  to  life  its  lustre  and  perfume,  and  we  are  weeds  without 
it."  In  short,  it  is  no  t^uie  for  dreaming,  for  airy  fLincies  and 
speculation,  for  making  our  literature,  as  has  been  charged  upon 
a  liu'ge  portion  of  it,  "  a  mere  reflection  of  the  current  senti- 
ments, and  an  abandonment  of  its  mission  as  an  enlightener  and 
improver  of  them  ;  "  a  mere  apology  for  inanity,  inelliciency,  and 
a  sense  of  vacuity,  instead  of  an  inciter  to  wise  designs,  lofty 
aspirations,  and  worthy  actions. 

"  13ut  one  grand  life,  wliose  noble  deeds 

File  by  like  men  to  l)attle, 
Borne  strongly  to  its  glorious  end 

Amid  the  world's  vain  rattle, 
Is  worth  a  thousand  promises 

Dreamed  by  a  brain  ascetie: 
Our  glory  is  in  aets,  not  words  ; 

Deeds  done,  not  deeds  prophetic." 

Moreover,  and  above  all,  let  there  reside  here,  and  from  this 
place  ever  go  forth,  a  moral  and  religious  influence.    In  so  ex- 
horting, I  trust  you  will  understand  me  as  having  no  reference 
to  party  or  sect,  but  a  spirit  soaring  altogether  above  them. 
It  is  in  their  broadest,  truest  sense,  that  I  ask  you  to  give  their 
just  weight  to  moral  and  religious  considerations  in  dispensing 
the  privileges  and  benefits  of  this  institution.    Amid  engrossing 
worldly  interests,  it  is  folly,  —  if  not  wilful  blindness,  it  is  practi- 
cal insanity,  —  to  let  the  voice  which  can  alone  rightly  interpret 
and  direct  them  be  drowned  in  the  din  of  this  lower  and  ma- 
terial world.     Our  advance  in  this  land  and  age  is  most  in 
worldly  greatness ;  but  nothing  worth,  if  it  abjure  the  inexpressi- 
bly higher  interests  of  learning,  virtue,  and  religion  ;  worse  than 
nothing,  if  it  leads  only  to  wider  spiritual  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
There  are  many  —  may  there  be  many,  very  many  more —  "who, 
apprehending  the  true  value  of  this  material  prosperity,  deeply 
feel  the  responsibilities  it  imposes,  and  would  endeavor  to  direct 
and  use  it  in  a  manner  demanded  by  the  solemn  teachings  of 
the  past,  by  the  pressing  claims  of  the  present,  by  the  mighty 
possibilities  of  the  future."    No  investments  are  so  secure,  or 
so  well  deserving  the  name  of  securities,  no  expenditures  of 
time,  labor,  or  money,  no  bread  cast  on  the  waters,  more  sure 
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to  return  without  delay  unduly  prolonged,  or  to  yield  a  large 
and  rich  reward,  than  those  devoted  to  the  wholesome  nurture 
and  healthful  growth  of  the  mind.  And  ?hinds,  it  is  certain, 
cannot  be  sufficiently  nourished,  or  adequately  guarded  and 
guided,  if  the  essential  elements  of  morality  and  religion  be 
wanting.  Genius,  too,  what  wreaths  can  that  weave  for  itself, 
with  what  garlands  can  its  brow  be  adorned,  fairer  or  more 
glorious,  than  the  beauty  and  glory  of  its  consecration  to  the 
highest  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  immortal  part?  Sons 
thus  consecrated  it  has  had,  some  of  whom  who,  though  cut 
down  like  the  early  flower,  have  left  a  sweet  and  delectable 
fragrance  behind ;  others  who  have  passed  on  to  their  merid- 
ian, strewing  their  way  Avith  culled  llowers  and  ripe  fruits ; 
others  still,  who,  holding  on  to  a  career  lengthened  to  its  ut- 
most limit,  have  kept  their  faculties  and  zeal  for  good,  bright 
and  brightening  to  the  last,  just  as  the  most  brilliant  hues  of 
nature  are  seen  in  the  departing  year. 

"  Piety  luis  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science ;  and  true  prayer 
Has  tlowed  from  lips  wet  with  CastaHan  dew/* 

So  from  many  most  eminently  gifted  minds  and  pens  and  hearts 
has  proceeded  a  power,  not  only  to  amuse  and  cheer,  but  to 
enlighten,  cultivate,  form  to  virtue,  prepare  for  usefulness  and 
happiness  here,  and  heavenly  blessedness  hereafter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number,  alas  !  is  not  small  of  possessors  of  the 
finest  and  most  brilliant  powers  of  intellect  and  imagination, 
who  have  perverted  them  to  pandering  to  base  appetites  and 
passions,  to  ministering  to  diseased  and  corrupt  fancies,  and 
leading  them  spell-bound  by  unnatural,  monstrous,  accursed 
creations ;  digging  pitfalls  of  ruin  for  tlie  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  working  untold  mischief  and  misery.  Whoever 
lets  fall  one  discoloring,  bitter  drop  into  the  sweet,  transparent 
waters  of  truth,  innocence,  and  virtue,  is  so  far  an  enemy  to  his 
race.  How  much  more  are  they  its  foes,  ^vho,  systematically, 
for  selfish  and  wicked  ends,  aim,  by  their  writings,  at  the  corrup- 
tion and  degradation  of  souls  ;  who  to  the  mind's  health  and 
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peace  are  the  pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction 
wasting  at  noonday  !  Of  such  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke, 
strong  as  it  is,  is  none  too  strong,  when  he  says,  in  giving  his 
estimate  of  what  is  likely  to  result  from  a  character  chiefly  de- 
pendent for  fame  and  fortune  on  knowledge  and  talent,  as  well 
in  its  morbid  and  perverted  state  as  in  that  which  is  sound  and 
natural,  "  Naturally,  men  so  formed  and  finished  are  the  first  gifts 
of  Providence  to  the  world.  But  when  they  have  once  thrown 
oft'  the  fear  of  God,  which  Avas  in  all  ages  too  often  the  case, 
and  the  fear  of  man,  which  is  now  the  case,  and  when  in  that 
state  they  come  to  understand  one  another,  and  to  act  in  corps, 
a  more  dreadful  calamity  cannot  arise  out  of  hell  to  scourge 
mankind."  Be  it,  then,  ever  borne  in  view,  that  poison  lurks 
in  the  feast  of  knowledge  of  which  we  are  invited  to  partake; 
that  among  the  plants  and  fruits  of  human  wisdom,  as  in  the 
first  garden,  there  is  a  serpent,  and  a  ti'ee  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  from  which  tlie  most  watchful  moral  discrimina- 
tion alone  can  save  us  i'rom  reaping  direful  consequences.  For- 
tunately there  is  reserved  to  us  the  power  of  such  discrimination. 
Though  the  issue  of  immoral  and  pernicious  publications  may 
not,  except  in  most  llagrant  instances,  be  restrained,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  purcliase  or  read  or  circulate  them.  Our  part  it  is,  — 
would  that  we  might  invariably  choose  and  be  true  to  it !  —  to 
cultivate  purity  of  taste,  and  exercise  sound  moral  judgment,  in 
regard  to  whatever  works  we  select  for  our  own  or  commend  to 
others'  reading ;  seeing  to  it,  that,  while  the  intellect  is  informed 
and  trained  to  wisdom,  the  heart  is  made  and  kept  right,  its 
sensibilities  chastened  and  regulated,  its  affections  attached  to 
and  its  impulses  directed  toward  the  worthiest  objects,  the  heart 
and  conscience  kindled  and  made  tenderly,  uniformly  alive  to 
every  moral  and  religious  obligation.  Thus  are  the  greatest 
enlai'gement  of  mind  and  elevation  of  character  wisely  and 
most  effectually  sought ;  for —  4 

"  It  is  tlie  heart,  and  not  the  braui, 
Which  to  the  liighcst  (loth  attain." 

In  dedicating,  then,  this  edifice  to  the  memory  of  our  de- 
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parted  brave,  and  the  instruction  of  the  living,  we  consecrate  it, 
first  of  all  and  over  all,  to  the  God  of  both  the  dead  and  living, 
and  to  the  everlasting,  all-important  interests  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  pure  religion.  While  we  dedicate  it  to  the  names  and 
services  of  those  here  specially  mentioned,  as  we  do  most 
solemnly  and  afiectionately,  we  yet  bear  in  grateful  remembrance 
all  the  wise,  patriotic,  and  good  who  have  preceded  them  here, 
and  in  the  light  of  whose  example  they  went  forth  to  do  and 
to  die  in  their  country's  cause.  At  the  same  time  that  we  dedi- 
cate it,  as  now  we  would,  with  all  the  solemnity  becoming 
the  sacred  interests  involved,  to  the  other  main  purpose  of 
its  erection,  —  that  of  the  diflusion  of  knowledge  by  books 
and  reading  among  all  of  every  class  and  age,  —  I  delight 
to  advert  to  antecedents,  and  to  recall  associations,  Mhich 
seem  to  constitute  the  present  occasion,  as  tending  to  the  fidfil- 
ment  of  that  purpose,  but  a  consummation  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  past  history  of  this  place.  A  literary  air  has  from  its 
first  settlement  pervaded  it.  jNIost  of  its  professional  men  have 
been  liberally  educated,  and  some  of  them  have  been  eminent 
for  their  classical  and  scientific  attainments.  Among  the  teach- 
ers of  its  scliools  have  been  A\\arren,  Channing,  Sparks,  Proctor, 
Emerson,  jNIilcs,  Carter,  liussel.  Wood,  Fletcher,  — all  eminent 
for  scholarship,  —  with  others  that  might  be  named.  Of  their 
pupils  were  Frederick  AV^ilder,  dearly  loved  and  early  lost, 
whose  name  I  can  never  —  for  friendship's  sake  alone  —  utter 
without  deep  emotion  ;  whom  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  with- 
out a  peer,  for  the  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties, in  the  seven  classes  with  which  I  was  connected  in  Flarvard 
University ;  Floratio  Greenough,  also,  the  distinguished  Ameri- 
can scidptor,  who  in  youth  gave  unmistakable  indications  of  the 
peculiar  talent  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in  his  subsequent 
career;  and  many  besides,  who,  in  the  professions,  in  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits,  in  the  ^valks  of  business,  of  civil  and  political 
life,  have  been  eminently  useful  and  honored,  and  at  least  have 
done  no  discredit  even  to  such  teachers.  AVritcrs,  too,  and 
authors  we  have  had,  worthy  of  special  and  honorable  mention. 
Mrs.  Ilowlandson's  "llenioves," — the  narrative  given  by  one 
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of  the  earliest  settlers  and  the  first  minister's  wife,  from  the  clay 
of  her  capture  amid  all  the  horrors  of  fire,  wounds,  and  death, 
which  she  touchingly  designates  "  the  dolefulest  day  that  ever 
mine  eyes  saw,"  to  the  time  of  her  deliverance  from  wretched 
and  almost  hopeless  captivity,  —  while  deeply  interesting  in  itself, 
is  regarded  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  most  authen- 
tic and  accurate  accounts  of  the  character,  habits,  and  modes  of 
life   of  the   aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Coming 
down  to  a  much  later  period,  there  was  the  Tiillar  and  Cleve- 
land fiimily  residing,  in  patriarchal  union,  in  the  venerable,  and 
for  its  time  stately,  mansion,  around  which  cluster  the  buildings 
of  that  excellent  institution,  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls.    At  the  head  of  that  family,  as  pictured  by  my  earlier 
recollections,  was  Joseph  Hillar,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  a 
friend  of  AVashington,  and  in  token  of  his  confidence  appointed 
by  him  first  Collector,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  of  the 
port  of  Salem  and  l)everly  ;  a  man  of  high  principle  and  bear- 
ing, the  refined,  accomplished,  Clu'istian  gentleman.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  —  and  T  appeal  to  some  present  better  capable  than  myself 
of  judging,  to  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  —  has  such  an  amount 
of  talent,  cultivation,  and  varied  attainment  been  concentrated 
under  a  single  family  roof.     Included  within  that  domestic 
circle  were  lour  sisters,  all  of  rich  and  various  culture,  two  of 
whom  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  current  literature ; 
also  the  husbands  of  the  latter,  both  intelligent  and  well  in- 
formed, entertaining  and  agreeable  companions,  of  great  energy 
and  wide  experience,  having  travelled  or  navigated  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe ;   one  of  them  being  the  author  of  an 
interesting  and  remarkable  narrative  of  his  voyages  and  com- 
mercial adventures  in   which  he  had  borne  a  principal  part, 
and  likewise  the  father  of  Henry  R.  Cleveland,  whose  literary 
remains  attest  his  well-earned  distinction  as  a  man  of  taste,  a 
writer  and  scholar.    Then  there  was  Caroline  Lee  Ilentz,  whose 
Avarm  heart,  fervent  soul,  and  attractive  graces  here  had  their 
birth  and  early  nurture  ;  whose  thoughts  and  affections,  notwith- 
standing long  distance  and  absence,  were  always  to  the  end  of 
her  life  strongly  and  fondly  drawn  hither.     Her  mature  life 
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■was  mostly  passed  in  our  Soutlieru  States,  where  her  tales  and 
romances  by  the  power  of  vivid  description,  the  florid  style  and 
luxuriant  imagination,  which  marked  them,  found  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  and  gained  a  popularity  second  perhaps  to  none  of 
the  kind,  or  indeed  of  any  kind,  in  that  region.  Another  I 
must  not  in  justice  to  yourselves,  or  tlie  place,  or  a  deservedly 
acquired  reputation,  omit  to  refer  to,  who,  though  not  a  native, 
not  strictly  to  the  manor  born,  is  by  association  and  residence 
one  with  you  and  us ;  whose  modesty  yet,  as  we  are  favored 
with  her  presence,  I  should  fear  to  offend  by  pronouncing  her 
name ;  and  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with  simply  ex- 
pressing the  M'ish,  to  which  I  am  sure  of  a  general  and  hearty 
response,  that  all  the  ivarcs  brought  to  the  literary  market  might 
be  superior  as  hers.  But  I  go  one  step  further.  1  claim  for 
you  a  share  in  the  origin  and  influence  of  the  works  of  some 
who  have  had  here  a  temporary  abode  and  occupation,  but 
whose  interest  and  attachments  never  forsook,  rather  have  been 
increased,  warmed,  mellowed,  by  time,  in  this  scene  of  their 
early  teachings  and  labors.  So  was  it  with  William  Ellery 
Clianning,  the  eloquent  divine,  the  far-famed  writer,  the  en- 
lightened and  devoted  philanthropist.  So  it  was  with  Jared 
Sparks,  who,  to  the  credit  lastingly  to  be  accorded  to  him  for 
the  offices  he  filled  and  the  works  he  did  so  well,  will  be  super- 
added in  all  coming  time  the  title  of  biographer  p^/r  crcellcnce 
of  AVashington.  So  it  is  —  long  may  he  be  spoken  of  in  the 
present  tense  —  with  another,  with  whose  attendance  we  are  hon- 
ored to-day,  George  B.  Emerson,  Avho,  having  with  unwearied 
fidelity  and  signal  success  l^een  a  teacher  of  one  generation  ; 
having  contributed  greatly  to  elevate  his  profession,  to  enlarge 
its  sphere,  and  place  it  in  importance  and  the  public  esteem  by 
the  side  of  what  are  termed  the  learned  professions ;  vying 
still  with  the  most  forward  in  devising-  and  inculcating'  the  best 
methods  of  promoting  that  all-concerning  interest,  education, 
and  besides  being  always  ready  to  enter,  heart  and  hand,  into 
any  enterprises  and  the  upholding  of  any  institutions  by  wdiich 
our  race  might  be  exalted  and  blessed,  —  has,  moreover,  by  his 
writings  laid  the  community  under  weighty  obligation ;  and  in 
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his  treatise  on  arboriculture,  if  he  has  not,  like  the  fabled  music 
of  Orpheus  and  his  lyre,  drawn  the  groves  after  him,  he  draws 
from  them  rich  lessons  and  stores  of  science,  taste,  and  practical 
wisdom. 

With  such  associations,  derived  from  the  past  and  present, 
which  may  justly  be  regarded  in  themselves  favoring  auspices 
and  bright  auguries,  we  may  turn  M'ith  animating  hope  and 
confidence  to  the  future  of  this  hall  and  this  institution,  now  con- 
secrated at  once  to  genuine  patriotism  and  good  learning.  Most 
cordially,  my  friends,  do  I  congratulate  you  on  the  work  so  Avell 
begun,  and  carried  to  such  completion.    Long  may  you  live  to 
witness  and  enjoy  the  benefits  tlience  accruing,  that  are  destined, 
I  trust,  to  flow  down  and  be  diffused  through  uncounted  genera- 
tions !  If  that  is  too  much  to  anticipate  for  each,  —  and  all  of  you 
must,  in  the  order  of  nature,  at  no  very  remote  period,  have 
passed  from  these  earthly  scenes,  —  it  is  pleasant,  very,  to  think 
of  the  instruction,  the  impulses  and  incentives, to  virtuous  living, 
the  solace  and  delights,  which  many  of  every  condition  and  age 
may  partake  and  enjoy,  when  you  that  have  reared  these  walls 
and  spread  this  intellectual  banquet  shall  be  dwellers  in  the 
region  of  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  ever-progressive  illumination. 
Walter  Scott,  in  that  combination  of  penetrating  discernment 
and  real  pathos  wrought  at  times  by  his  magic  pen,  represents 
Dumbiedikes  as  saying  on  his  death-bed,  in  his  parting  advice 
to  his  son,  "  Jock,  when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be 
aye  sticking  in  a  tree  ;  it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when  ye're 
sleeping.     j\Iy  father  tauld  me  sae  forty  years  sin',  but  I  ne'er 
fand  time  to  mind  him."    May  the  tree  you  have  here  planted, 
evermore,  whether  your  eyes  behold  it,  or  are  closed  in  the  sleep 
that  in  this  world  knows  no  waking,  be  spreading  and  strength- 
ening its  roots,  sending  out  branches  clad  in  foliage  of  living 
green,  and  laden  with  fruit,  fair  to  the  eye,  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
of  which  whoever  tastes  shall  live,  and  not  die,  surely  not  die 
that  worst  of  deaths,  the  only  one  we  need  to  dread,  that  of  the 
mind  ;  but  from  which  the  soul  may  derive  continually  increasing 
light,  health,  peace,  and  joy.    Let  us,  furthermore,  hope  and 
trust  that  while  the  call  issuing  from  these  portals,  made  tender 
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and  affecting  by  these  memorials  of  martyrs  for  their  country's 
good,  shall  sound  out  to  this  and  succeeding  ages,  clothing  itself  in 
the  language  of  sacred  writ,  —  llo  !  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters  :  come  ye,  buy  and  eat,  without  money  and 
without  price,  —  it  may  be  responded  to  heartily  and  fully  by 
multitudes  who  shall  here  not  only  drink  deep  of  the  fountains 
of  human  knowledge,  but  shall  imbibe  largely  of  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above,  and  thither  leads  the  way. 


0  D  E. 


I. 

The  purple  haze  of  summer  days 
Lies  low  above  the  sleeping  hills  ; 
Beneath  tlie  Sun's  warm  touch,  the  Earth 
To  her  deep  centre  throbs  and  thrills  ; 
And  Peace  above  the  smiling  land 
Iler  gentle  benediction  breathes  ; 
And  round  the  sheathed  and  rusty  brand, 
The  summer-blooming  laurel  wreathes. 

Seven  times  the  earth  her  solemn  course 
lias  wheeled  around  the  central  sphere, — 
Seven  times  the  change  from  bud  to  leaf 
lias  marked  the  noon-day  of  the  year,  — 
Since  that  wild  spring-time,  when  the  blast 
That  kindled  all  the  land  to  thune, 
With  cloud  and  thunder,  o'er  us  passed. 
And  woke  us  from  our  dream  of  shame  ! 


II. 

We  had  dwelt  with  the  heroes  of  mythical  ages,  — 
Tiie  gods  on  ()lym[)us,  the  men  of  old  Rome, 

The  chivalrous  knights  of  King  Arthur's  romances, 
The  paladins  clustered  round  Charlemagne's  throne. 


We  thoiiglit  that  all  cliivalry,  valor,  and  beauty 
Had  melted  like  dew,  in  the  noon  of  our  time ; 

Tliat  the  clang  of  the  loom  and  the  beat  of  the  piston 
Now  made  for  the  world  its  most  musical  chime. 

Like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  voice  of  an  angel, 

Like  the  light  that  around  the  transfigured  once  shone, 

Came  the  noise  of  the  battle,  the  glare  of  its  bale-fires: 
We  sprang  from  our  slumbers  ;  our  visions  had  gone  ! 

We  turned  from  the  past  with  its  glooms  and  its  shadows  ; 

The  light  of  the  present  shone  full  on  our  brow, 
Flushed  crimson  with  shame,  at  the  thought  tliat  its  grandeur 

Had  never  been  felt  b}^  our  spirits  till  now  ! 

We  saw  tliat  whatever  of  truth  and  of  valor, 

Whatever  of  glory,  past  ages  can  claim. 
Still  shines  in  the  laurels  that  garland  the  heroes 

Who  fought  the  good  fight  in  fair  Liberty's  name ! 

Though  the  knights  for  their  ladies  have  run  their  last  tourney, 
True  knights  at  the  service  of  freedom  had  we ; 

Though  their  helmets  be  dolfetl,  and  their  war-cries  be  silent. 
Our  rilie-balls  sang  the  shrill  song  of  the  free  ! 

So  the  dark  years  of  war  and  the  wild  days  of  battle 

We  welcomed,  and  knew  that  truth  grai)pled  with  wrong ; 

Bade  farewell  to  the  olive  of  peace  for  a  season, 

INIade  the  blood-dripping  laurel  the  theme  of  our  song!  — 

Until  we  saw,  above  the  rescued  land. 

Shine  in  the  sky,  the  golden  bow  of  peace  ; 
And  hailed  the  omen, —  promising  at  last, 

From  all  the  woes  of  war  a  swift  release. 

III. 

How  dream-like  seemed  those  fever  days  of  war ! 
How  cool  tlie  breath  from  arid  battle-[)lains ! 
The  cannon-echoes  sound  but  faint  and  far, 
And  dim  have  grown  the  crimson  banner  stains. 
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Alas !  how  little  trace  on  earth  or  sky, 
The  hurrying  past,  however  stormy,  leaves ! 
The  broken  branches  fall  to  earth  and  die. 
But  not  one  element  in  nature  grieves. 

The  war-scorched  plains  where  grappled  hostile  bands,  — 
Where  nameless  heroes  fought,  and  ligliting,  died,  — 
The  spring-time  clothes  again  with  genial  hands. 
And  hides  the  wave-marks  of  the  battle-tide. 

Thanks  for  the  kindly  years 

That  rob  us  of  our  tears, — 
That  heal  the  wounded  heart  and  soothe  the  pangs  of  sorrow  ; 

That  leave  our  joy  and  pride 

In  our  heroes  glorified  ; 
But  from  the  night  of  mourning  keep  their  promise  of  the  morrow. 

IV. 

Still  lives  the  memory  of  our  fallen  brave. 
Though  tattered  bamiers  gatlier  silent  dust, 
And  fades  the  crimson  stain  from  land  and  wave, 
And  sword  and  cannon  moulder  into  rust! 

MVe  walk  the  weary  paths  of  wordly  life, 
Uncertain  of  the  worth  of  all  we  win, — 
Theirs  the  long  rest  that  follows  glorious  strife, 
The  peace  that  dawns  upon  the  battle's  din, 

For  those  who  fight  upon  the  side  of  God, 
And,  dying,  know  they  do  not  die  in  vain, 
But  see,  up-looking  from  the  bloody  sod. 
The  martyr's  aureole  crown  the  battle-plain! 

Let  the  storied  marbles  rise 

Till  they  touch  the  arching  skies, — 
Let  brush  and  chisel  tell,  to  the  world,  the  thrilling  story 

Of  the  men  wlio  died  fur  truth, 

And  the  golden  hopes  of  youth 
For  the  love  of  freedom  yielded,  and  bartered  life  for  glory  ! 
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V. 

Here  in  the  sacred  heart 

Of"  the  dear  old  pilgrim  land, 
Whose  heroes  wrought  tlieir  part 

To  save  their  father's  land, — 
Where  the  streams  and  woods  are  vocal 

With  the  voice  of  ancient  years, 
And  hills  and  fields  are  hallowed 

By  the  pilgrim's  blood  and  tears, — 
With  sober  hearts  and  hnmble, 

We  come  to  own  our  debt. 
To  the  hero-sons  of  heroes, 

Who  proved  that  there  lingers  yet 
Some  trace  of  the  ancient  spirit, 

That  fired  the  men  of  old  ; 
Tliat,  under  our  sordid  drosses, 

Still  burns  the  virgin  gold! 

Within  these  walls  sliall  echo 

Tiie  voices  lieard  of  yore, 
AVliich  the  truth  revealed  fi'om  heaven. 

To  the  waiting  peo[)le  bore, 

Of  bards,  whose  lips  were  touched 
AVith  a  spark  of  heavenly  lire, 

And  who  struck,  with  prophet-fingers, 
The  poet's  ringing  13're, — 

Which  told  of  the  deeds  of  heroes. 
Whose  blood  redeemed  the  earth 

From  the  bonds  of  old  oppression. 
Of  the  throes  of  Freedom's  birth, 

Of  the  dawn  of  civic  order, 

Of  the  victories  of  peace, 
Of  the  promise  of  that  future, 

When  the  days  of  war  shall  cease. 
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But  the  sculptured  names  above 

Shall  tell  their  nobler  tale, 
Through  day  and  night  the  same, 

Beneath  the  starlight  pale, 

Or  when  round  the  western  mountain 

The  evening  glory  lingers, 
And  paints  the  pallid  marble 

With  sunset's  rosy  fingers  ! 

VI. 

This  pile  your  hands  have  builded 

Is  built  for  time  alone : 
The  rust  shall  eat  the  iron, 

The  moss  shall  crust  the  stone, 
The  massy  walls  shall  crumble, 

And  sink  in  dust  away, 
AYheu  the  tingers  of  the  ages 

Have  wrought  their  sure  decay ; 

But  a  deed  that  is  done  for  freedom, — 

A  blow  that  is  struck  for  truth,  — 
Shall  live  with  the  souls  of  men, 

In  a  self-renewing  youth  ! 
In  the  golden  book  of  Heaven, 

The  sacred  names  are  written, 
Of  the  heroes  and  the  martyrs 

Who  the  hosts  of  sin  have  smitten ! 
No  need  of  our  poor  endeavors : 

Their  work  was  its  own  reward ; 
The  seed  shall  grow,  that  they  planted 

On  the  bloody  battle-sward. 
And  the  harvest  shall  be  gathered 

In  the  good  time  of  the  Lord ! 

When  the  march  of  the  solemn  years 
Hath  brought  us  to  their  goal. 
The  precious  blood  and  tears. 
Wrung  from  each  hero-soul, 
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Shall  be  paid  in  flowing  measure,  full  and  free : 

For  virtue  bringeth  peace  ; 

And  the  wrongs  and  sins  of  old 

Shall  pass  like  troubled  dreams ; 

And  the  shock  and  crash  of  arms, 

And  the  battle's  wild  alarms, 

In  God's  own  time  shall  cease ; 

And  the  light  of  his  holy  law, 

With  its  mingled  love  and  awe, 
Shall  shine  o'er  all  the  earth,  and  light  the  solemn  sea 
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APPENDIX. 


PllErAKED    BY   ReV.  GeOKGE    M.  BahTOL,  AND    EXTRACTED    IM    PaRT   FROM  THE 

"Clinton  Courant  "  of  June  20,  1868. 


DEDICATION  OF  SOLDIERS'  MEMORIAL  HALL  IX 
LANCASTER-,  June  17,  1868. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  held  in  jNIarch,  18G7,  it  was 
voted  to  ai)propriate  $5,000  for  the  })ur[)Ose  of  buihling  a  Memorial 
Hall,  provided  a  like  amount  should  he  raised  by  subscription.  The 
additional  $5,000  was  more  than  made  u]),  several  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town  contributing  sums  ranging  from  $5*>0  to  $1,000.  The  matter  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  of  seven,  consisting  of  the  following  gentle- 
men :  Nathaniel  Thayer,  Escp,  Rev.  G.  JM.  IJartol,  Dr.  J.  L.  S- 
Thompson,  IIknuy  AVildkr,  jACon  Fisher,  Quincy  Whitney,  and 
INIaj.  E.  j\I.  Fuller.  Of  this  committee,  the  selectmen  have  been  mem- 
bers ex  ojjlci'o. 

The  building,  wdiich  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  town  common,  be- 
tween the  parish  clmrch  and  the  town  hall,  has  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000  ;  the  balance,  above  a])pi  opriation  and  subscription,  hav- 
ing been  contributed  by  Nathaniel  T'jiayer,  I'^sq.,  a  native  of  Lan- 
caster, by  whose  muniiicence  the  library  had  been  already  veiy  largely 
endowed.  The  style  is  classic,  of  the  so-called  l^enaissance  ;  the  ma- 
terial being  granite,  brown  freestone,  and  brick.  Dimensions:  5GJ,  by 
oGl  feet.  The  mason-work  was  done  by  Fairbanks  <fc  Frazer,  of  Clin- 
ton, and  the  wood-work  by  Robert  lilack,  F2s(p,  of  jMarlbo)-ough. 

Inside,  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  frescoed  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
art,  by  Brazier,  of  Boston.  The  entire  arrangement  of  the  building  re- 
Hects  nuich  credit  on  the  architects,  Messrs.  Ryder  and  llari'is,  also  of 
Boston. 
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Immediately  above  the  porch,  and  architecturally  connected  with  it, 
is  a  recessed  panel  or  niche  of  freestone,  bearing  in  bas-relief  an  urn 
surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  oak-leaves,  draped  in  mourning,  and  resting 
upon  a  pedestal  of  bound  staves,  representing  the  Union  intact.  On  the 
pedestal  appears  the  national  coat  of  arms,  and  against  it  lean  a  mus- 
ket and  sword. 

The  entry  bears  on  either  wall  a  marble  tablet ;  that  on  the  right  thus 
inscribed :  — 

1G53-18G8. 

TniS  KDH'ICE 
TO  THE  SOLE  HONOR  AND  HIliMOUY,  UNDER  GOD, 
OF  THOSE  r.KAVE  AND  LOYAL,  YOLUNXLEUS, 
NATIVE  OK  RESIDENT  OF  LANCA&TEIt, 
WHO  FELL  MAINTAINING  THE  NATION'S  CAUSE 
IN  THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  GREAT  RE15ELLION, 
IS  ERECTED  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  A  FIICLD 
LONG  USED  BY  THE  INHABITANTS  AS  A  IMILITARY  iMUSTEli-GROUND, 
AND  NEAR  THJC  FOURTH  BUILDING 
OF  THE  town's  FIRST  CUUICCH,  INSTITUTED  1G53. 


"  The  gra«s  witheretb,  and  the  flower  thereof  falletli  away;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endurcth  for  ever." 


WITHIN  ITS  WALLS  THE  PUBLIC  RECORDS  OF  THE  TOWN, 
WASTED  BY  FIRE  AND  uTHER  ACCIDENTS, 
AND  ALSO  THE  TOWN'S  LIllRARY,  FOUNDED  IN  18G2, 
ARE  NOW  :M0RE  SAFELY  THAN  HERETOFORE  DEPOSITED. 


"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  hibor  in  vain  that  build  it;  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketli  but  in  vain." 

Tiie  tablet  on  the  left  has  this  inscription  :  — 

"The  memorial  of  virtue  is  immortal.  Wlien  it  is  present,  men  take  example  at  it; 
and  when  it  is  gone,  they  desire  it." 

THIS  BUILDING, 
BEGUN  AND  COMPLETED  A.D.  1867-8, 
IS  DEDICATED,  BY  THEIR  FELL( ) W-CITIZ ENS, 
TO  THE  SACRED  MEMORY  OF  THOSE  SIEN  OF  LANCASTER 
WHO  GAVE  THEIR  LIVES  FOR  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  18G1-1SG5. 

WE  CAN  NEVER  BE  DEATHLESS  TILL  WE  DIE. 

IT  IS  THE  DEAD  WIN  BATTLES — Nt):  THE  BRAVE 

DIE  NEVER.     BEING  DEATHLESS,  THEY  BUT  CHANGE 

THEIR  country's  VOWS  FOR  .MORE,  —  THEIR  COUNTRY'S  HEART. 
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A  door  at  (lie  right  conilucts  us  into  a  fire-proof  room,  13  by  19  feet, 
and  12  feet  in  height,  designed  for  the  use  of  town  olficers.  The  Hoor 
is  laid  on  iron  beams  wiih  briek  arelies  ;  tlie  eeiling  is  similarly  con- 
strueted.  The  room  is  furnished  with  iron  doors  and  shutters,  and 
convenient  ca.-^es  are  arranged  at  one  end  for  reeords  and  papers. 

On  the  left  of  tlie  vestibule  is  the  ollice-room  of  the  librarian,  IG  by 
13  feet,  and  12  feet  in  height.  This  room  connects,  l)y  means  of  a  con- 
veniently furnished  ante-room,  with  the  main  room  of  the  building. 

The  twotbld  design  of  the  buildiuLr  —  as  a  library  and  as  a  Memorial 
Hall  —  everywhere  ap})ears.  Tlie  main  hall  is  constructed  in  the  form 
of  an  octagon,  the  distance  from  side  to  side  being  34  feet.  The  height 
from  the  lioor  to  the  skylight  is  2G  feet.  Directly  in  front  of  the  en- 
ti'ance-door,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  is  a  large  marble  tab- 
let, bearing  the  names  of  the  sohliers,  citizens,  or  natives  of  the  town 
who  died  in  the  war,  arranged  in  the  order  of  date  of  decease,  with 
age.     Upon  the  up[)ei'  [)art  of  the  tablet  appears  the  following:  — 

THAT  <>UK  POSIKKITY  MAY  ALSO  KNOW  THEM, 
AM>  TIIK  CUILOKKN  THAT  AKK  YKT  UM50KN. 

Then  follows  the  list  of  thirt^'-nine  deceased  soldiers,  as  below:  — 

Georo-o  AVriglit  Cutler,  Oct.  21,  LSHl.  — 2a. 
AVillanl  l^iynioiul  LiiwrcMicc,  Oct.  lil,  laol.  — 28. 
James  CJurdner  Warner,  Oct.  1^1,  Ibiil.  —  81. 
J.utlier  Oerry  'rurnei-,  Nov.  1,  IbtVl.  — 24. 
Franklin  Hawkes  1  arnsworth,  May  ol,  lbG2.  —  19. 
James  Burke,  Sept.  1,  1SG2.  —  "JG. 
Kobert  Ivoberts  Moses,  Oct.  8,  Ibti^.  —  2G. 
Ebenezer  Waters  Kleliards,  Dec.  18,  IbGi'.  —  87. 
George  Lee  Tliurston,  Dec.  lo,  lbG2.  —  81. 
Henry  Maynard  Tutney,  April  26,  lyG8.  —  20. 
David  Wilder  Jones,  May  8,  lbG8.  —  4G. 
Jiunes  Dillon,  May  10,  lbG8.  —  -JG. 
Charles  Timothy  Fairbanks,  June  I'J,  18G8.  — 27. 
Henry  Albert  Cutler,  July  'J,  1.SG8.  —  I'J. 
Oscar  Frary,  July  1*8,  1SG8.  — 'J7. 
lStei)hen  Adams  Keyes,  Aug-.  10,  18G8.  —  19. 
AValter  Andrew  Brooks,  Aug.  1^2,  18G8.  — 20. 
John  Fatrick  AVise,  March  15,  18G1.  —  19. 
John  Chiekering  llaynes,  March  19,  18G1.  —  30. 
Stephen  Wesley  Gray,  April  4,  18G4.  —  82. 
James  Andrew  Bridge,  i\lay  15,  18G1.  —  21. 
Henry  Jackson  Barker,  May  15,  18G1.  — 28. 
Sumner  Bussell  Kill>in-n,  May  IG,  18G4.  —  21. 
Solon  Whiting  Cha[)iin,  June  5,  18G1.  —  40. 
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William  Dustin  Carr,  June  20,  18G4.  — 40. 
'  Samuel  Mirick  Bowman,  July  20,  18G4.  —  28. 

Caleb  Wood  Sweet,  Aug-.  3,  1804.  —  2P>. 
Edward  I^ichmoiul  Washburn,  Sept.  5,  18G4.  — 28. 
Horatio  Elisha  Turner,  Sept.  8,  18G4.  — 20. 
William  Sehumaeher,  Sept.  13,  lbG4.  — 22. 
Erederie  Fordyee  Nourse,  Sept.  lo,  18G4.  —  22. 
George  Walton  Divoll,  Sept.  21,  18G4.  — 37. 
John  Louis  Moeylin,  Sept.  28,  18G4. — 53. 
Oren  Ilodgman,  Sept.  30,  18G4.  — 21. 
Luke  OUis,  Oct.  13,  18G4.  — 21. 
'        Fordyee  lloran,  Nov.  0,  1804.  — 21. 

Francis  Henry  Fairbanks,  Jan.  4,  18G5.  —  30. 
Edward  Kussell  Joslyn,  April  10,  1805.  —  21. 
Francis  AVashburn,  April  22,  1805.  —  2i3.* 

Bc^neatli  the  tablet,  and  cut  in  gilt  on  the  wahuit  base,  are  the 
words, — 

IN  THE  SIGHT  OF  THE  UNWISE  THEY  SEEMED  TO  DIE, 
AND  THEIK  DlCl'A KTU KIC  WAS  TAKEN  FOK  .MlSiatV, 
AND  THEIU  GOING  l-  KOM  US  TO  IJE  UTTKU  DEbTKUCTION ; 
BUT  THEY  A1;E  IN  I'EACE.  , 

Above  tills  tablet  is  the  "  war  window,"  of  ."Stained  glass,  on  which 
appear  the  Holy  Bible  and  military  emblems,  as  sword,  helmet,  shield, 
victor's  wreath,  and  national  Hag. 

Directly  above  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  domed  skylight,  or  "  i)eace 
window,"  also  of  stained  glass,  wilh  this  sentence  in  the  border,  in  the 
old-English  character :  — 

"STfjcu  sljnil  brat  ti)cir  siuartjs  into  plotig{)sl)arrs  auti  tljcir  sprais  into 
pnuting-ljooks ;  ncitljcr  sljall  tijry  Iravu  hjav  anu  more;" 

and  representing  the  l)realdng  away  of  the  clonds  of  war,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  dove  with  the  oliv(;-l>ranch  of  peace. 

At  the  springing  of  this  dome  is  the  I'ollowing  motto,  also  in  old-Eng- 
lish letter:  — 

'*Z\)c  trtitfj  rntnirftlj  anti  is  altonys  strong,  ft  Itbrtlj  anO  canqticiclfj  for 
cbcrmorc,  tljc  kingDom,  pofaacv,  anli  majesty  of  all  agrs." 

On  the  w^alLs  of  the  hall,  above  and  below,  shelves  are  arranged  for 
the  use  of  the  library,  on  the  })eg  system  of  the  British  3Inseum.  A 
gallery  runs  round  seven  sides  of  the  room,  Avith  a  li;:ht  ii-on  railing, 


*  Albert  (iibiiini  lluntiiip,  deceased  .Imie  2.0,  Ur,2,  .Et.  lit,  volunteered  iit  Honistnn; 
but,  Ii'm  f'iMiiil  V  C'lii'ivrd  difcll  v  nlbr  .'.(11  d  i  \<>  l,iiii(ji->t'r,  to  wlneli  town  lir  KilonrM  d 
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and  sustained  by  iron  columns.  The  estimated  capacity  is  25,000 
volumes. 

A  flight  of  stairs  leads  from  the  vestibule  to  rooms  directly  above 
the  fire-proof  and  office  rooms,  at  tlie  west  end  of  the  building ;  also  to 
the  galleries.  The  north  room  is  designed  as  a  general  reading-room. 
Folding  doors  connect  this  with  the  south  or  "  cabinet  room."  This 
room  is  to  be  devoted  to  natural-history  collections,  and  is  furnished 
with  elegant  and  convenient  black-walnut  cases,  drawers,  and  cup- 
boards. Arrangements  are  also  made  for  mineralogical  and  ornitho- 
logical specimens,  &c.,  &c. 

The  entire  interior  is  elegantly  finished  in  black  walnut,  and  is  to  be 
warmed  by  furnaces  in  the  basement,  and  lighted  by  gas. 

Dedication. 

Appropriate  dedicatory  services  were  held  last  Wednesday,  the 
17th  inst. ;  this  date  being  the  ninety-third  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Ilill. 

The  services  commenced  at  about  2  J  o'clock,  Nathaniel  Thayer, 
Esq.,  presiding.    The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows  :  — 

I.  Statement  of  Executive  Committee. 
II.  IMusic  by  the  Band. 

III.  Keading  of  Scriptures,  by  Rev.  G.  11.  Leavitt. 

IV.  Dedicatory  Prayer,  by  llev.  G.  ^I.  Bartol. 
V.  jMusic  by  the  Band. 

VI.  Address,  by  Rev.  Christoplier  T.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 
VII.  :Music  by  the  Band. 
VIII.  Ode,  by  II.  F.  Bus\Yell,  Esq.,  of  Canton. 

IX.  Prayer  and  Benediction,  by  Pev.  Dr.  Whittemore. 


TDE  ATTRACTIONS  OF  LANCASTER. 

'IIIE  STORY  Ob^  A  COUNTRY  1I0USE--A  YOUNQ 
SCOITISII  OENTLKMAN'S  FANCY-TlCE  liEAUTY, 
QUIET  AND  C  jMFOIU'  OF  THE  TOJVj^— AIT.OLD 
LADY'S  DESIHE-TllE  DRIVES  AKuJ^T"^  MAU- 
MFICENT  SCF.^SEKY. 

[FROM  AN  OCCASIONAL  CORIlESPOyDENT.] 

Lancaster,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 1873. 
I  have  been  stayinc:  here  duriii};  the  latter  part 
of  this  summer  season,  and  feel  inclined  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  place  anJ  its  surroundings. 
Very  likely,  the  ordinary  impression  In  regard  to 
the  natural  features  of  Massachusetts,  among 
those  not  lamiliar  with  them,  would  be  about  as 
actui-ate  as  that  conveyed  by  Mrs.  llemau's  popu 
lai-  and  noble  lyric  of  the  scene  of  the  Pirgrims' 
Landing.  The  "stern  and  rock-bound  coast,"  im- 
agined by  the  poet,  alwa^^  a  great  favorite  of  mine, 
was  really  a  long  stretch  of  barren  sand,  and,  be- 
sides the  natural  fact  that  forests  do  not  usually 
grow  on  such  a  soil  by  the  sea-shore,  any  "giant 
"branches"  supposedto  have  "tossed^"  onXlu^^^- 
c^BiniliS^mmi^^nrT^ a ve  a t tractea'"iu?^*J/""^; 
notice  of  the  venerable  forefathers  of  our  New 
England  race.  So,  in  former  days,  nothing  was 
more  common  than  remarks  upon  the  hard  andun- 
genial  soil  of  Massachusetts,  an  impression  which 
intelligent  modern  cultivation  has  done  so  much 
to  correct.  And  then,  in  point  of  variety  and 
beauty  of  scenery,  of  which  this  town  aliords  such 
striking  examples,  I  do  not  know  where  it  could 
be  surpasf^cd,  even  amidst  the  lovely  views  of  fer- 
tile EnglanJ  itself.  I  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
Rev.  Dr.  Parker  of  London,  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Pomological  Society,  on  Friday  evening  last,  re- 
marked, in  the  course  of  an  appropriate  response 
to  a  toast,— "More  excellent  fruits  I  have  never 
"tasted,  even  in  England  itself."  I  should  judge 
so,  trom  the  statement  made  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  within  a  year  or  two  past  has  had  opportunity 
of  trying  what  England  could  produce  in  this  wav, 
at  ihe  tables  of  "the  nobility  and  gentry"  of  the 
old  country,  and,  said  he,  "1  never  tast- 
"ed  any  Engli^h  fruit  which  had  much 
"better  flavor  than  a  turnii>."  The  few 
hours  which  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of 
the  reverend  gentleman  tn  Boston  and  his  appear- 
ance at  the  banquet,  the  tables  loaded  with  a  pro- 
fusion ot  every  variety  of  delicious  fruit,  atibrded 
hliu,  probably,  not  the  best  means  of  discrimina- 
tion; but,  to  say  nothing  of  other  choice  vegetable 
luxuries,  I  hope  he  will  not  neglect  his  chance  of 
tiymg  tur  sw;eet  Inoian  corn,  which  some  one  has 
pronounced  a  "special  blessing  of  the  land,''  and 
which  old  England  has  not  sun  enough  to  enable 
it  to  produce  at  all. 

In  illustration  of  the  attractions  of  this  place 
let  me  say  that  we  are  at  a  house  which  has  at 
least  a  sort  of  private  history.  It  is  a  comfortable 
dwelling,  built  with  unusual  tabto  for  a  country 
residence  of  former  days,  facing  the  main  road, 
and  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  pnncii)al  village  of  Lancaster,  on  what  is 
ecllcu  the  "Old  Common."  The  house  is  shaded 
by  superb  elms,  and,  mJced,  with  several  varieties 
of  this  description  of  tree,  and  with  wulc-branch- 
ii  u  luiiplcs,  with  walnuts  and  chostnuDs  and  an 

I  ■  ■  ■  -  ^  I  |V»'"i°!]iiir  sycamoro,  the  whole  reglou 
>;vc;  ^»  anout  is  pioiuselv  ornaniented.  I  have 
fciind,  too,  a  raagnitlcont  oak,  a  niilo  or  more 
iway,    which   measures    not  much  leas  tUau 
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too,  a  maft-niHcent  oalc.  a  mile  or  more 
which   measures    nut  much   less  than 
feer  in  circumference  at  its  base  and  must 
of  centuries,   'tliuty  years  ago, 
a  younj^  ''^c77rrrTr»-,^«,^jj^.^ ij ^  hi;^hly  educated  aud 
accomplislicMl,  who  lUutr"^pm^,yeais  in  forei};u 
iravcl  and  had  seen  nature  in  her  most  striking 
and  beautiful  aspects,  rcrmqiiished  w  hatever  asso- 
ciations he  may  have  had  witli  his  native  land  aud 
with  Europe  in  lavor  of  our  Massachusetts  Lm- 
caster.   He  b^uuht  the  house  and  farm  after  oue 
hummer's  residence,  and  here  he  lived  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  most   liberal  hospitahty,  gatheriu^ 
about  him  a  circle  of  cultivated  friends,  and  here, 
after  a  lew  yeajs,  he  died  at  an  early  a-^e  aud  was 
buried.   In  the  way  of  improvement  of  the  place, 
he  conceived  tlie  idea  of  planting  a  colony  of 
pines  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  of  rather  thin 
soil,  s  .me  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  Every- 
body insisted  that  nothing  would  come  ot"  it;  but, 
like  his  countryman.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  in  the 
courte  ot  yeais  covered  the  bare  upland  of  his 
domain  of  Abbotstord  w  ith  a  luxuriant  and  valu- 
able forest  of  pines,  he  persevered  until  his  plan- 
tation became  a  noble  grove  crowning  the  emi- 
nence which  descends  towards  a  spring  of  deli- 
cious water  at  its  foot  aud  aflords  a  refreshing  shade 
from  the  summer  heat.  To  his  care  also,  is  due  a 
hawthcin  Dedu-e,  which  skirt-i  the  main  field  front- 
ing the  road,  the  bright  red  berries  of  which,  in- 
tei mingled  with  the  pretty  leaves  of  the  bush,  af- 
ford a  pleasing  object.   Bat  though  many  of  the 
shrubs  have  attained  vigorous  and  ample  growth, 
the  rest  only  indicate  what  might  have  been  done 
during  the  twenty  years  since  the  former  proprie- 
tor's decease,  to  maintain  such  a  truly  ornamental 
fence  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Except  for  the 
not  very  frequent  passage  of  vehicles  over  the  road 
ill  front  of  us,  and  tiiatwcreani  of  the  sream  whis- 
tle at  some  distance,  which  at  length  seems  to  pen- 
etrate every  remote  solitude— for  I  scarcely  know 
now  where  the  corn-law  rhymer's  *'llaill  silence 
"of  the  aesert!"  would  be  applicable,— universal 
quietude  prevails.  To  one  weary  of  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  ihecity  this  negation  nfnoiso  is  a  posi- 
tive luxury,  a  truly  healing  balm  to  the  senses  and 
the  mind. 

Dr.  Stewart  Robertson,  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  died  in  iho  year  1849,  aged  only  thirty;  so  that 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try and  residence  of  his  adojjtion.  Ho  rests  in  the 
rural   graveyard,  but  a  little  (listaiice  from  his 


nence  wbich  descends  towards  a  sprint^  of  deli- 
cious water  at  its  foot  aud  aflords  a  refreshing  shade 
from  the  summer  heat.  To  his  care  also,  is  due  a 
hawthorn  iiedu-e,  which  skuts  tho  main  field  front- 
in};  the  road,  the  bright  red  borrlcs  of  which,  in- 
teimiiigied  with  the  pretty  leaves  of  tho  bu>ih,  af- 
ford a  pleasing  object.  Bat  though  many  of  the 
shrubs  have  attained  vigorous  aud  ample  growth, 
the  rest  only  indicate  what  might  have  been  dune 
during  the  twenty  years  since  the  former  proprie- 
toi's  decease,  to  maintain  such  a  truly  ornamental 
fence  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Excei)t  for  the 
not  very  frequent  passage  of  vehicles  over  the  road 
in  front  of  us,  and  that  scream  of  the  sream  whis- 
tle at  some  distance,  which  at  length  seems  to  i)eu- 
etrate  every  remote  solitude— for  I  scarcely  know 
now  where  tho  corn-law  rhymer's  '* flail!  silence 
"of  the  desert!"  would  be  applicable,— uuiversal 
quietude  prevails.  To  one  weary  of  the  din  and 
turmoil  of  the  city  this  negation  nf  noise  is  a  posi- 
tive luxury,  a  truly  healing  balm  to  the  senses  and 
the  mind. 

Dr.  Stewart  Robertson,  the  gentleman  referred 
to,  died  in  the  year  1849,  aged  only  thirty;  so  that 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  coun- 
try and  residence  of  his  adoiition.  He  rests  iu  the 
rural  graveyard,  but  a  little  distance  from  his 
house,  his  heraldic  bearings  emblazoned  on  a  pan- 
el of  the  gate,  and  in  an  enclosuro  at-tho.  foot  af- 
his  ow  n  lie  the  remains  of  an  attached  Scottish 
teivant  and  his  wife,  whom  he  sent  for  and 
brought  over  from  their  native  home.  Oue  of  our 
poets,  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons,  who  has  since  become  so 
celebrated  as  thfi  translator  of  Dante,  and  by  many 
other  exquisite  verses,  was  an  intimate  associate 
of  Dr.  Robertson,  anu  prepared  the  approprnte 
epitaph  which  I  copy  from  the  gravestone  of  hia 
friend. 

Here  Stciiarr  sleeps;  and  should  some  bi other  Scot 
Wandtrthis  way,  and  pause  upon  the  spot, 
He  need  not  ask,  now  lile's  poor  show  is  o'er, 
What  arms  he  carried  or  what  plaid  he  won-; 
So  small  the  value  of  illustrious  birth 
liroiifrht  to  the  solemn  last  a^say  of  earth, 
Yet  unreproved  this  epilaph  may  s  ly 
A  royal  soul  was  wrapped  in  Stouart's  clay. 
And  Konorous  actions  consecrate  his  mound 
ilore  than  all  titles,  though  of  kingly  sound. 
But  silence  and  seclusion  are  not  equally  agree- 
able to  every  oue.    Accordingly,    our  nearest 
neighbor  on  one  siJe  of  us,  a  worthy  old  lady  of 
nearly  ninety  years,  but  with  tho  spirit  of  nino- 
Tceu,  complains  a  little  of  the  duluess  of  the  con- 
stantly  recurring  scene.   She  think  we  might  have 
uausic  occasionally  on  our  "common,"  a  space  at 
presentof  aquarterof  an  acre,  the  remainder  of 
that  once  extensive  territory  having  long  since 
degenerated  irom  common  to  individual  use  by 
the  occupation  of  farmers  aud  others,  its  present 
possessors.  The  venerable  dame  in  question  ex- 
presses a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  city  and  espe- 
cially to    attend    the    theatre,    an  entertain- 
ment     she    has    never    yet    enjoyed,   and  I 
should     not     he     surprised     at    any  time 
at  hearing-  of  her  claiming  her    share    as  an 
interested  spectator  and  auditor  in  the  merry- 
making pertormances  of  the  Boston  3Iuseum.  Ad- 
Cuni^n/''  a.e  the  pleasan- 

tcZTfor  \T'  "^"^''^"-^  ''''  State  industria 
cmnln  v  r        '"'^"'"^^  ^  '''''''  useful  aud  ox- 

trdencVrsr^Mrr^f^  ^'"^^r 

femely  well  huid^l^Sr^  l^s  t^I 
sponsible  duties  incumbent  on  him.  We  are  near 
enough  to  hear  the  not  uufrequeut  singing  exor- 
cises of  the  school  when  the  windows  are  opened  • 
no  one  could  fail  to  be  jdeased  with  the  "cueral 
an  of  neatress  and  order  which  pervades  tiiis  ex- 
cellent establishment. 


«ut  sileuce  and  secUiaion  are  not  equally  agree- 
able to  every  one.    AccorUiugly,    our  nearest 
neltjlibor  on  one  side  of  us,  a  worthy  old  lady  of 
nearly  ninety  years,  but  with  the  spirit  of  nine- 
'"j  Teen,  complains  a  litilo  of  the  duluess  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  scene.  She  think  we  mieht  have 
music  occasionally  on  our  "comcnon,"  a  space  at 
i    'present  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  the  renaaiudor  of 
!     that  once  extensive  territory  having  long  since 
t     degenerated  trom  common  to  individual  use  by 
I     the  occupation  of  fanners  and  others,  its  present 
i     possessors.  The  venerable  daine  iu  question  ex- 
f     presses  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  city  and  espe- 
'     cially  to    {xttecd    the    theatre,    an  entertam- 
nient     she    has    never    yet    enjoyed,   and  I 
should     not     be     surprised     at    any  tune 
at  hearing-  of  her  claiming  lier    share    as  an 
interested  spectator  and  auditor  in  the  merry- 
t  -  _making  periormances  of  the  Boston  J^Iuscum.  Ad- 
.     joining  us,  on  the  other  side,  are  the  pleasau- 
grounds  and  neat  buildinss  of  the  State  ludustria 
-     School  for  girls;  certainly  a  most  useful  and  ex- 
f     emplary  institution,  under  the  careful  superin- 
,     tendence  of  Eev.  Sir.  Ames,  a  gentleman  ex- 
tremely well  htted  to  discharge  tuo  various  re- 
sponsible duties  incumbent  on  him.   We  are  near 
I     enough  to  hear  the  not  unfrequeut  singing  exer- 
;     cises  of  the  school  when  the  windows  are  opened  ; 

DO  one  could  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  general 
^  air  of  neatness  and  order  which  pervades  this  ex- 
j     cellent  establishment. 

"When  we  lirst  came  here,  on  inquiry,  "WherQ 
I  "were  the  pleasantest  drives?''  we  were  told  thalv 
^  ihey  were  very  pleasant,  whichever  direction  we? 
,  might  happen  to  take,  and  the  statement  has  been  ""^ 
;  '  fully  verified.  The  pretty  river,— Nashua,— very 
;  ditierent  m  aspect  and  character  from  the  view  it 
presents  at  another  point  far  away, where  it  rushes 
in  Its  progress  over  foaming  falls,  runs  quietly 
through  the  town  between  sylvan  and  often  pic- 
turesque banks.  Indeed  the  landscape  seen  from 
any  rising  ground  in  this  neighborhood  is  truly 
charming.  To  the  westward  looms  up  Wacliusctt, 
twelve  miles  away,  elegant  in  outline,  and  pre- 
senting a  deep  Wuo  mass  agaiust  the  lighter  tint 
of  the  clear  sapphire  sky.  Farther  north  stands 
out  the  rounded  summit  of  Monadnock,  and  the 
range  of  conspicuous  mountains  is  completed  by 
the  sharper  peaks  of  Kearsarge,— not  the  Ktar- 
sarge  otherwise  called  Pequocket,  In  Ckjnway,— 
but  its  namesake  in  the  lower  part  of  Merrimack 
county,  New  Hampshire.  A  very  prominent  and 
beautiful  olject,  within  the  actual  limits 
celebrated  by  a  former  American  poet,  Kufus 
Dawes,  of  the  town,  is  George  Hill,  tinged  wit 'i 
the  forest  over  half  its  summit,  deriving  its  appel- 
lation, it  is  said,  from  an  Indian  of  that  name 
whose  wigwam  rested  there  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago.  In  ail  opposite  direction  you  ascend  through 
a.delighiful  wooded  road  to  the  extensive  farm 
w  hich  sui)i)lies  our  Boston  "Parker's"  with  itsjcapi- 
tal  butter,  and  Ircm  this  elevated  point  a  view  pre- 
sents itself  which  can  scarcely  be  sarpa:ssed  for 
bieadih  and  variety.  It  reminds  one  of  the  pros- 
pect from  the  Flume  House  down  the  valley  of  the 
Pemigewasset,  except  that  here  it  commands  a 
sight  of  many  distant  or  nearer  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  whole  scene  bounded  by  the  full  body  of 
'     the  mountains  I  have  mentioned,  rising  amidst  th  j 

lung  ranges  of  lesser  hills. 
I       A  stroll  into  the  princii)ai  one  ot  the  three  vil- 
lages ol  Lancaster  brings  you  to  the  well-furniBhed 
public  library,  which  is  liberally  endowed,  and  is 
i     said  by  those  couii-etent  to  judire  to  be  the  best  of 
f,ur  similar  instiiiitions  outside  of  the  i)rliicipal 
!     ciliesof  the  State.   In  driving  about  the  town  and 
iidghboihood,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
iKi  ellenee  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  I  loara 


enougb  to  hear  the  not  untrequeiit  siiii;iu!4-  exer- 
cises of  the  school  when  the  windows  are  opened  ; 
no  one  could  fail  to  he  pleascil  with  the  general 
air  of  neatness  and  order  which  pervades  this  ex- 
cellent establishment. 

"When  we  first  came  here,  on  inquiry,  "NVherQ 
"were  the  pleasantest  drives?"  we  were  told  thai;) 
ihey  were  very  pleasant,  whichever  direction  we^> 
micht  happen  to  take,  and  the  statement  has  been  ^ 
fully  verified.  The  pretty  river,— Nashua,— very 
different  m  aspect  and  character  from  the  view  it 
presents  at  another  point  far  away,where  it  rushes 
in  Its  progress  over  foamiui^  falls,  runs  quietly 
through  the  town  between  sylvan  and  often  pic- 
turesque banks.  Indeed  the  landscape  seen  from 
any  rising  ground  in  this  neighborhood  is  truly 
charming.  To  the  westward  looms  up  Wachusctt, 
twelve  miles  away,  elegant  in  outline,  and  pre- 
senting a  Ueop  biuo  mass  against  the  lighter  tint 
of  the  clear  sapphire  sky.   Farther  north  stands 
out  the  rounded  summit  of  Monadnock,  and  the 
range  of  conspicuous  mountains  is  completed  by 
the  sharper  peaks  of  Kearsarge,— not  the  Kiar- 
sarge  otherwise  called  Pequocket,  In  Conway,— 
but  its  namesake  in  the  lower  part  of  Merrimack  | 
county,  New  Hampshire.   A  very  prominent  and 
beautiful    olrject,    within    the     actual  limits 
celebrated  by  a  former  American  poet,  lliifus 
Dawes,  of  the  town,  is  George  Hill,  tinged  vvitli 
the  forest  over  half  its  summit,  deriving  its  appel-  i 
lation,it  is  said,  from  an  Indian  of  that  name 
whose  wigwam  rested  there  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago.  In  an  opposite  direction  you  ascend  through 
a.delightful  wooded  road  to  the  extensive  farm 
w  hich  supi)lies  our  Boston  "Parker's"  with  itsjcapi- 
tal  butler,  and  iix  m  tliis elevated  point  a  view  pre- 
sents itself  which  can  scarcely  bo  surpassed  for 
breadth  and  variety.   It  reminds  one  of  the  pros- 
pect from  the  Flume  House  down  the  valley  of  the 
remi^ewasset,  except  that  here  it  commands  a 
sight  of  many  distant  or  nearer  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  whole  scene  bounded  by  the  full  body  of 
the  mountains  I  have  mentioned,  rising  amidst  thj 
long  ranges  of  lesser  hills. 

A  stroll  into  the  principal  one  ot  the  three  vil- 
lages ol  Lancaster  brings  you  to  the  well-furnished 
public  library,  which  is  liberally  endowed,  and  is 
said  by  those  competent  to  ludire  to  be  the  best  of 
our  similar  institutions  outside  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  State.  In  driving  about  the  town  and 
neighborhood,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
excellence  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  I  learn 
that  notwithstanding  any  expenses  incident  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  the  town  owes  not  a  single  dollar.  I 
cannot  help  inferring  that  this  creditable  state  of 
ihings  is  largely  due  to  the  i)rinccly  cax,  itself  au 
independent  lortuue  in  a  country  town,  paid  by 
one  wealthy  citizen,  whose  place  of  business  is  in 
Boirton,  but  whoso  elegant  country  mansion  and 
grounds  adorn  this  place  of  hisbirtli.  Indeed,  one 
may  well  believe,  trom  statements  current  here, 
that  this  gentleman,  with  fai-  more  abundant 
means,  IS  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  "M;m  of 
"Kof  s,"  so  celebrated  by  Pope  for  his  active  be- 
nevolence, and  that  no  reasonable  claim 
for  the  alleviation  of  distress  fails  of  his  symi»a- 
'  thy  and  substantial  aid. 

In  a  word,  with  )ut  meaning  to  dci>reciate  tho 
advantages  of  manv  other  beautiful  places  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  a  rural  residence,  there  seem  to  me 
to  Im;  peculiar  natural  claims  about  this  town  and 
an  air  of  solid  comfort  that  betokens,  as  is  the 
fact,tl.at  it  has  been  long  the  home  of  persons 
I  well-to-do,  and  not  undistinguished  in  their  day 
'  and  generation.  80  much  so,  tliat  I  think  a  visitor 
to  Lancaster  would  find  himself  well  inclined  to 
slay,  and  whatever  his  prepossessions  might  be  in 
favor  of  other  pleasant  scenes,  in  the  language  of 
the  old  Yorkist  lover  to  his  mistress  would— "Turn 
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IirSTORY  OF  LANCASTER 


In  g-ivin^'  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Lancaster,  I  labor  under  se- 
rious disadvantages.  Those  valuable  sources  of  information,  ihe 
records,  are  quite  imperfect:  the  records  of  the  Church  till  the 
time  of  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice  in  1708,  are  lost;  while  those  of  the 
town  extend  no  further  back,  than  1725  ;  the  fust  voUime  having 
unaccountably  disappeared,  more  than  forty  years  since.  After 
much  exertion,  1,  have  been  able,  only  in  part,  to  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies, from  various  and- distant  quarters  ;  and  from  the  books  of 
the  proprietors,  in  which  are  preserved  some  valuable  materials: 
but  even  here  there  is  a  lamentable  hiatus  from  1G71,  to  1717,  in- 
cluding King-  Williams'  war,  of  eight,  and  Queen  Ann's  war,  of  elev- 
en years. 

After  giving  the  topography,  present  state  ^c.  of  the  town,  I 
shall  touch  upon  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  town  of  Lancaster  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  Coun- 
ty of  Worcester,  about  33  miles  west  from  Boston,*  and  15  miles 
nearly  north  from  Worcester. 

liouNDAiuES. — The  general  boundaries  of  the  town  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  north  by  Shirley  and  Lunenburgh,  west  by  Leominster 
and  Sterling,  south  by  Boylston  and  Berlin,  and  east  by  Berlin,  Bol- 
ton and  Harv;ird.  The  general  direction  of  the  town,  in  length,  is 
northeast  and  southwest.  The  average  length,  is  nine  and  eleven 
sixteenth  miles  ;  the  greatest  length  nine  and  fifteen  sixteenths,  de- 

*  The  distance  was  till  the  last  ytar,  35  miles.  The  great  alterations  in 
ihe  road,  tspecially  throug^h  Stow,  and  the  new  read  from  \Vattrtowu  to  Cam' 
■bri  Jir-'-.  r\i:0:<j  a  difr.'rtucc  of  two  milts. 
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lUSTORY  or  LANCASTLR. 


(laced  from  an  accurate  map.*  It  was  originally  laid  out  for  ten 
miles,  and  this  slight  variation  of  one  sixteenth  of  a  mile,  was  prob- 
ably owing-  to  an  error,  in  the  original  survey,  which  will  be  mcn- 
\  tioncd  in  the  sequel;  a  less  error  it  is  supposed  than  was  usual  in 
such  ancient  measurements.  The  breadth,  is  very  irregular  j  it  va- 
ries from       to  2J  miles. 

Roads,  iMails,  Szc. — The  public  roads  extend  over  GOO  acres  of 
land.  The  principal  road,  is  the  one  leading  from  IJoston,  through 
Leominster,  to  Greenfield  and  Brattleborough  :  and  another  branch  of 
it  through  Sterling,  to  Barre,  Greenfield,  ^.lc.  Tlie  mail  arrives  and 
departs  daily. excepting  on  Sunday:  thirty  two  mails  are  opened  and 
closed,  and  tlie  various  stnge  coaches  pa'^s  and  repass  the  same  num- 
ber of  times,  in  the  course  of  each  week.  There  is  a  short  turn- 
pike road  which  begins  in  Bolton,  and  terminates  in  Lancaster,  a 
mile  north  of  the  church. 

Soil,  Productiuns,  i:c. — Tlie  town  contains  twenty  thousand  two 
hundred  antl  eight  acres  of  land.  Of  lliis  throe  thousand  acres,  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole,  are  intervale,  and  about  seven- 
teen huntircil,  by  estimate,  are  covered  with  water.  IMuch  of  the 
soil  is  (leep  and  rich.  The  li'xht  bnids,  j)rodiice  large  quantities  of 
rye,  barley,  oats,  &,c.  while  the  better  part  of  the  u[)land,  and  all 
the  intervales,  are  well  a  lapted  to  Indian  corn,  the  polatoe,  grass, 
and  indeed  to  every  kind  of  cultivation,  with  but  comparatively  lit- 
tle labor.  The  intervale,  in  [)arlicular,  yields  largely,  and  rewards 
the  husbandman,  many  fold,  I'ur  tlie  little  care  he  is  obliged  to  take 
of  it. 

Its  fertility,  is  owing  to  the  annual  overflowings  of  the  river, 

when  the  ice  and  snow  melt  in  the  spring.    Tiie  waters  become 

turbid  by  the  rapidity  (>f  the  current,  and  the  e;irth,  that  is  washed 

into  its  bo-;"  ;      vloposited  on  the  land,  and  serves  all  the  good 

purposes  of  every  kind  of  .^^anure.    These  freshes,  undoubtedly, 

sometimes  occasion  mu:h  im-nodi.ite  injury:  f^r  by  reason  ol'  the 

elevation  of  the  country  in  uhicli  the  river  h.is  its  sources,  and 

through  which  it  p;isces,  the  stream  ri-cs  rapiilly,  and  is  bcrne  along 

to  the  valley  of  the  Nashaway,!  by  an  accelerated  and  furious  cur- 

*  Made  by  order  of  tlv  Gi^nt  rai  Court  in  170J.  I  have  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  a  valuf'l  frleud,  and  have  oniitled  the  boundaries,  by  deg^recs,  rods, 
stakf^s,  stones,  Szc. 

t  It  will  be  observed  that  1  ?pp11  the  word  Nashaway  ;  it  is  a  better  word 
than  iNashua,  th-  modern  ait  iatinn,  or  refiue  iiet,t,  as  some  -.-nay  tliink  it. 
The  former,  is  the  ancient  rca  lin;;.  (He  (rue  orlho^ra})hy  ;  'or  which,  I  have 
the  authority  of  iuthrop.  Colon v  Records,  Middlesex  llecords,  proprietor's 
books,  kc.  from  1G43,  to  a  late  poriud.  The  imiovation  shotdd  be  rfjcclcd  at 
once,  as  a  corrupliou. 
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rent,  filletl  with  large  cake?  of  ice,  destroying  mill  dams,  and  sweep- 
ing away  bridges,  in  its  destructive  course.*    In  tlie  spring  of  1818, 
it  was  very  busy  in  the  work  of  ruin  :  most  of  tbe  bridges  were 
dashed  in  pieces  by  tlie  ice,  and  none,  1  believe,  escaped  uninjured. 
Since  that  time,  only  two  bridges  have  suQ'ered;  one  in  the  spring 
of  1823,  called  the  Centre  Bridge,  just  below  the  contluence  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  river,  and  the  other,  during  the  last  spring, 
(1826,)  on  the  south  br.mch,  between  the  tirst  mentioned  bridge, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Atherlon's  residence.    But,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  losses  that  have  been  sustained  of  old  and  of  late  years, 
they  are  far  outweighed  by  the  annual  benefits,  which  the  Nasha- 
Wiiy,  bestows  upon  the  land.f    The  principal  trees  on  the  uplands, 
are  the  ever-green,  and  oak  of  tlie  dillerent  kinds,  the  chesnut,  ma- 
ple, &c.  on  the  intervales,  the  elm  in  all  its  beautiful  variety  and 
the  walnut. J    More  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees,  than  formerly  ;  but  it  is  chietly  contined  to  the  apple,  and  in 
fact,  to  the  pear.    A  strange  neglect  ha€  ever  prevailed,  with  re- 
''  gard  to  the  delicious  summer  fruits,  as  the  cherry,  peach,  plum,  ap- 
ricot, nectarine,  garden  strawberry,  SiC.  that  might  be  cultivated 
with  but  little  expense  of  time  or  money.    No  place,  within  my 
knowledge,  in  this  state,  is  better  adapted  to  these  fruits,  both  as 
it  respects  the  soil,  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  gardens  ready  made. 
Some  lew  individuals  are  beginning  to  think  of  these  things,  and  to 
set  out  trees:  and  probably  in  a  tew  years,  these  articles  of  luxury 
that  may  be  so  cheaply  obtained,  will  be  more  generall}'  attended 
to.    At  present,  excepting  a  few  tolerable,  and  some  intolerable 
cherries,  and  a  few  wild  strawberries,  &:c.  we  have  nothing,  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  summer  fi'uit.    A  few  sorry  peaches,  the  growth 
of  other  places,  perhnps  1  should  mention,  are  occasionally  sold  in 
town. 

Surface  of  the  Country,  4-c. — The  general  surface  is  undulat- 
ing, with  no  very  high  or  steep  ascents.    The  principal  eminence, 

The  damage  to  bridges  in  1818,  amounted  to  C;1639  71. 

t  VMiitney  snys  thnt  the  river  overflows  the  -whole  interval  twice  in  a 
year,  in  the  sprin;:,  and  in  autumn."  However,  this  may  have  been  in  his 
day,  it  ii  not  so  in  this  nineteenth  century. 

X  Of  the  Shagbark  kind.  Much  attention  was  paid  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  some  seventy  years  since,  in  ornanientin2:  different  spots^ 
wilh  the  elm,  and  we,  of  the  present  day,  enjoy  the  beauty,  and  the  sliade. 
The  present  iig-ft  is  less  considerate  in  this  rt  spt-ct.  Dundjiedikes^  advice  to 
Ills  son  is  disregarded — ^'  Jock,  wlien  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be 
aye  sticking- in  a  tree  ;  it  will  he  growing,  Jock,  when  yt-Ve  sleeping.  My 
lulher  tauld  me  sae  forty  years  sin\  but  I  ne'tr  land  tiaie  to  mind  him.'" 
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is  called  George  hill  ;*  a  fertile  and  delightful  ridge,  extending  aboiU 
two  miles  from  southwest  to  northeast,  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  town- 
Nearly  parallel  with  this  and  rising  gently  from  the  river  whicli 
skirts  it  on  all  sides  but  the  north,  is  what  is, frequently  termed  the 
Neck.  Not  far  from  its  extremity,  towards  the  south  west,  is  llie 
centre  of  tlie  town.  The  prospect  to  the  east,  is  confined  by  the 
range  of  hills  in  Harvard  and  Bolton,  beyond  the  intervale.  To 
the  west,  beyond  the  intervale  on  that  side,  appears  the  whole 
length  of  George  hill,  and  as  the  eye  passes  over  its  fine  outlines, 
and  gentle  ascent,  it  rests  upon  the  Wachusett  as  the  back  ground 
of  the  picture.  The  walnut  tree,  and  the  majestic  elmt  are  scat- 
tered in  pleasing  irregularity  over  the  wide  spreading  intervale- 
The  variety  of  foliage,  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  frequent  chang- 
es of  tints,  shadow  out  a  landscape,  that  never  fails  to  charm  all 
who  are  alive  to  natural  beauties.  The  prospect  is  equally  invit- 
ing from  George  hill,  and  from  the  hill -on  the  road  to  Sterling. 

*  The  southern  part  of  this  hill,  is  the  highest  aiul  in  some  points 
view,  may  pass  for  a  distinct  hill.    Tradition  says,  it  took  its  name  from  au 
Indian,  called  by  the  English,  George;  who  once  had  his  wigwam  there.  Tlie 
name  I  first  find  in  the  proprietor''s  records,  is  under  the  date  of  Feb.  1G71. 

i  There  is  a  number  of  different  species  of  the  elm  in  Lancaster.  One 
kind  is  very  tall,  the  branches  Iiigh  and  spread  but  little.  In  another  the 
branches  shoot  out  lower  upon  the  trunk,  and  extend  over  a  much  larger 
space.  A  third  kind  resembles  in  some  measure  the  fust,  in  form,  excepting 
tliat  the  trunk  is  entirely  covered  with  twigs  thickly  set  with  leaves,  and 
forming  a  rich  green  covering  to  the  rough  bark,  from  the  ground  to  the  large 
branches.  Many  of  these  elms  are  of  great  size  :  The  following  ar&  the  di- 
jnensions  of  a  few  of  them,  measured  by  Mr.  George  Carter  and  myself,  in 
July,  182G. 

One  on  the  Boston  road,  between  the  house  of  the  late  Dr.  Atherton  and 
the  last  bridge  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Nashaway,  measured  in  circumfer- 
ence twenty  six  feet  at  the  roots.  Another  on  the  old  common,  so  called,  and 
near  the  burying  ground,  twenty  five  feet  five  inches  at  the  roots  ;  eighteen 
feet  at  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fourteen  feet  ten  inches,  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  the  diameter  of  tlie  circular  area  a'^c^.of  its  branches,  measur- 
ed ninety  eight  feet.  A  third,  southeast  from  center  bfidge,  and  near  what  was 
formerly  called  the  neck  bridge,  was  twenty  six  feet  six  inches  at  the  roots, 
and  twenty  feet,  at  four  feet  Irom  the  ground.  A  fourth,  a  little  to  the  south 
•west  of  the  entrance  to  centre  road,  and  some  fifty  rods  south  of  the  church, 
twenty  four  feet  at  the  roots,  and  fifteen  feet,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  tree,  when  very  small  was  taken  up  and  transplanted  between  ninety 
and  one  hundred  years  ago  by  the  late  Col.  Abijah  \Villard.  \Ve  also  meas- 
ured a  sycamore  tree,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  centre  bridge  and  found  its 
circumference  at  the  ground,  twenty  five  feet,  and  at  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  eighteen  feet.  The  height  of  this  tree,  must  be  about  one  hundred 
feet.  There  are  also  some  large  and  beautiful  elms  in  front  and  on  one  side 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer^s  house.  They  were  all  set  out  by  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington.  The  two  largest  measure  fifteen  and 
fourteen  feet  at  the  ground.  On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wilder,  on  the  old 
common  so  called,  there  is  a  beach  tree  which  measures  eleven  feet.  It  is 
upwards  of  a  century  old.  A.  tree  of  this  kind,  and  size,  is  very  rare  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 
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There  is  an  appearance,  occasionally  on  a  summer  evening  tlivit 
struck  me  forcibly  the  first  time  I  bcheiil  it.  When  the  vapours 
are  condensed  and  the  moon  is  up,  the  whole  expanse  of  the  val- 
ley, appears  like  one  broad  sheet  of  water  just  below  you,  and  ex- 
tending- as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  in  distinct  vision.  The  tops  of 
the  tall  trees,  as  they  appear  above  the  nfists,  look  like  little  is- 
lands, dotting  the  broad  bay.  The  illusion  is  perfect,  without  bor- 
rowing largely  from  the  imagination. 

Minerals,  k.c. — More  than  seventy  years  ago,  a  large  slate 
quarry  was  discovered,  by  a  Mr.  Flagg,  near  Cumberry  pond,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  The  slates  were  in  use,  as  early  as  1752 
or  1753,  and,  alter  the  revolutionary  war,  were  sent  in  great  num- 
bers to  Boston,  and  to  the  atlantic  states,*  and  formed  quite  an  arti. 
cle  of  commerce.  For  many  years  past,  however,  the  quarry  has 
not  been  worked.  The  slates,  I  believe,  though  always  considered 
as  of  an  excellent  quality,  could  not  at  least  come  in  successful 
competition  with  those  imported  from  ^Vales,  &.C,  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  transportation.  The  water  is  now  quite  deep  in  the 
quarry. 

The  minerals,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  are  the  following. — 
viz.  Andaluaile^  reddish  brown,  in  a  rolled  mass  of  white  quartz, 
and  on  George  hill  in  transition  mica  slate.  JMacUy  abundant  on 
George  hill  and  elsewhere.  Earthy  Alarl^  an  extensive  bed,  in 
New  Boston,  so  called.  Finite^  in  clay  slate  :  also,  green  and  j)ur- 
ple  ^im/e,  fine  specimens  on  George  hill  in  granite.  Spodunicnc^ 
fine  specimens,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  fibrolite^  abundant  in 
mica  slate.  Phosphate  of  Htne,  on  George  liill,  in  small  hexahedral 
prisms  in  a  spodumene  rock,  of  about  two  tons  in  weight.  T'eat  in 
the  swamps  and  low  lands,  in  the  south  west  part  of  the  town.t 

Streams  and  other  bodies  of  water. — The  largest  stream  that 
flows  through  the  town,  and  indeed  the  largest,  and  most  important 

*  Whitney  says,  "  great  numbers  of  them  are  used  in  Boston  every  year." 
This  \\3s  in  1703. 

t  A  Catalogue  of  American  minerals,  -with  their  localities  «fcc.  by  Samuel 
Robinson,  IVI.  D.  Boston,  ]8:J5.  7'he  marl,  mentioned  above,  is  found  in  g:reat 
abundance.  It  extends  in  strata,  from  the  neighborhood,  of,Messrs.  I'oignand 
Plant,  through  New  Boston,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  town.  Though 
very  valuable  as  a  manure  it  is  but  little  used.  Trobably  individuals  are  not 
fully  sensible  of  its  enriching'  qualities.  Mr.  John  Low,  who  has  made  use  of 
it  for  some  years,  on  light  soils,  has  assured  me  that  it  increases  the  product 
nearly  one  hall.  The  feAV  others  who  have  tried  it,  are  abundantly  satisfied 
of  its  great  service. 
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in  the  Count}',  is  the  river  Nashuway,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  branches."'  Tlie  north  branch  rises  from  the  springs  in  4sh- 
buruham,  and  from  VVachusett  pond  in  Westminster,  and  passing 
througli  Fitciiburg  and  Leominster,  enters  the  town  on  the  west. 
The  south  branch  has  two  sources,  one  from  Rocky  jinnd  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Wachusett,  the  other  from  Quinepoxet  j)ond,  in 
JJolden.  Tliese  unite  in  West  l>oylston,  and  enter  the  town  on  the 
south.  Tlie  two  main  branches,  after  pursuing  a  devious  course 
I'or  many  miles,  unite  near  t!ie  centre  of  tlie  town,  soutli  east  from 
the  cliurch.  There  are  a  few  small  streams  that  issue  from  Oak 
hill,  Mossy,  and  Sandy  ponds,  all  of  whiciitind  their  u  ;>y  to  the  riv- 
er. The  streams  fed  by  the  two  latter  {)onds  unite,  and  between 
their  junction  and  the  river,  are  situated  the  works  of  the  Lancas- 
ter Cotton  Manufacturing  Company. 

Ucsides  the  rivers,  there  are  ten  ponds  in  Lancaster,  viz: 


^^cres.  Acits. 

Turner's  pond            30  Oak  hill  pond  15 

Fort  ilo.                     100  Cuml)errv  do.  13 

Part  of  White's  do.       80  Clamshefl  do.  50 

(ireat  Spectacle  do.    115  Sandy  do.  55 

Little  do.  do.                2  1  Mo^sy  do.  '  55 


AVhitney  relates,  that  the  water  in  Cumberry  pond  is  observ- 
ed to  rise  as  much  as  two  feet,  just  before  a  storm,"  and  that  San- 
dy pond,  rises  in  a  dry  time."  However  pleasing  it  may  be  to  be- 
lieve these  things  true,  and  to  have  some  phenomena  of  natural 
philosophy  in  one's  own  neighborhood,  I  cannot  venture  to  con- 
firm them,  but  contrary  wise,  n^ust  set  them  down,  after  inquiry,  as 
fabulous.  There  are  various  springs  in  town  ;  trom  three  of  them 
on  George  hill,  the  village  situated  a  mile  south  west  from  the 
church,  is  bountifully  supplied  with  water,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
consisting  of  leaden  pipes  that  extend  in  diiferent  directions  and 
branches,  more  than  two  miles. t 

Bridges. — There  are  no  less  than  seven  bridges  over  the  Nash- 
away  supported  by  the  town,  besiJes  one  half  of  the  bridge  leading 
t6  Harvard.    Abridge  over  the  turnpike  road,  supported  by  the  cor- 

*  The  first  Inhabitants  early  gave  to  the  north  branch,  the  name  of  north 
river,  the  south  branch  they  called  Naihaway,  and  the  main  river,  after  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams,  ■which  is  now  p.roperly  the  Nashaway,  tliey  nam- 
ed Penecook.  1  find  l^enecook  used  in  the  town  records  as  late  as  173G,  and 
north  river,  in  a  deed  dated  1714. 

t  A  company  was  organized  last  winter  by  virtue  of  Stat.  1798,  chap.  59' 
The  whole  expense  of  the  work,  wa^  not  far  from  jJ-OOO. 
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poration,  and  one  or  more  private  bridg-cs,  complete  the  number. 
Great  expenses,  as  will  readily  be  supposetl,  have  been  hitherto 
incurred  in  maintaining-  so  many  bridges — g-reater,  indeed,  than 
were  necessary.  It  has,  till  lately,  been  usual  to  build  them  with 
piers  resting  upon  mud  sills,  inviting  ruin  in  their  very  construc- 
tion;  for  the  ice  freezing  closely  round  the  piers,  the  water  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  river  in  spring,  works  its  way  underneath 
the  ice,  which  forms  a  comj)act  body  under  the  bridge,  raises  the 
whole  fabric,  which  thus  loosened  from  its  foundations,  is  swept 
away  by  the  accumulative  foixe  of  the  large  cakes  of  ice  that  be- 
come irresistible  by  the  power  of  a  very  rapid  current.  A  better 
and  by  far  more  secure  style  of  building  has  lately  been  adopted, 
and  from  its  great  superiority,  will  doubtless  gain  general  favor 
and  supercede  the  old  method.  Two  bridges  on  the  improved 
plan,  each  consisting  of  a  single  arch,  have  been  constructed;  one 
in  June,  1823,  near  the  meeting  of  the  waters,"  and  the  other  in 
June,  182(),  just  above,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  river.""  They 
are  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  spring  tide  fury,  and  though 
more  expensive  at  first,  their  durability  will  prove  their  true  econ- 
omy. 

I^IiLLS,  Trades,  Manufactures,  S;c.-  -Lancaster  contains  five  saw 
mills,  three  grist  mills,  two  I'ulling  and  ilreysing  mills,  one  carding 
machine,  one  nailfactory,  two  hitlics,  turned  by  water,  and  two 
brickyards.  There  are  also  lour  wlieelwiight'^,  two  tanners,  ten 
shoemakers,  one  saddle  and  harness  maker,  two  cabinet  makers, 
one  clock  and  watch  maker,  six  blacksmiths,  three  white  smiths, 
one  gunsmith,  one  baker,  one  bookseller,  one  apothecary,  one 
stone  cutter,  one  cooper  and  one  hatter.  The  l)usiness  of  printing 
maps,  is  very  extensively  carried  on  b}'  IMessrs.  Horatio  and  George 
Carter.  About  250,000  are  annually  struck  off,  and  su[)ply  a  great 
number  of  the  schools  in  every  part  of  die  United  States.  In  the 
various  departments  of  this  business,  viz.  printing,  coloring,  binding 
fcc.  fifteen  persons  are  usually  employed.  There  are  fil'teen  or  six- 
leen  establishments  for  making  combs,  in  which  fifty  persons,  at 
least,  are  employed.  The  annual  sales  of  this  article  are  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  dollars.    In  consequence  of  the  great  im- 

*  The:  hruJges  vary  lii  length  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet.  The 
arched  briilg-ts  were  constructed  on  a  plan  furnished  by  Pdr.  Farnhain  rium- 
nier,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  this  town.  The  chonts  of  the  urche*  air;  iiivi''.- 
ty  eight  feet  six  inches  and  seventy  feet  rcspeclivelv. 
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provement  in  machinery,*  within  a  few  ycrir^,  double  the  quantity 
of  this  article  is  now  manufactured,  with  a  considerable  deduction 
in  price. 

The  foundation  of  the  Lanca-ter  Cotton  Factory,  was  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1809,  on  a  small  stream,  which  empties  into  the  south 
branch  of  the  Nashaway.  There  are  two  larg-e  buildings,  one  for 
carding  and  spinning,  with  eight  hundred  and  ninety  six  spindles  ; 
the  other  for  weaving,  with  thirty  two  looms,  which  are  equal  to 
delivering  two  hundred  thousand  yards  of  four  fourlhs  sheeting  of 
(wo  qualities,  viz.  No.  18  and  25,  in  a  year.  The  stream  on  which 
the  buildings  are  erected,  is  ted  from  swamps  and  powerful  and  nev- 
er failing  springs,  which  arc  supposed  to  have  their  sources  in  Mos- 
sy and  Sandy  ponds.  From  the  situation  of  the  factories  the  fall  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  is  secured,  upwards  of  a  mWe.  This  fall  in 
the  whole  is  about  sixty  two  feet.  The  present  improved  mode  of 
spinning,  by  means  of  circular  spindle  boxes,  was  first  put  in  opera- 
tion in  this  establishment:  and  one  of  the  managers  was  the  inven- 
tor of  the  picker  for  cleaning  cotton,  with  two  beaters,  now  in  gen- 
eral use  hi  all  well  conducted  establishments  of  the  kind.  The  res- 
ident managers  are  IMessrs.  Poignand  and  Plant,  who  are  assiiluous 
in  their  business.  Probably  no  establishment  of  the  same  kind  and 
extent,  is  under  better  regulations,  or  is  managed  to  greater  advan- 
.tage. 

Pot  and  Pr.ARLASu. — The  manufacture  of  pot  and  pearlashes  was 
undertaken  in  Lancaster,  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Anierica.  I  cannot  state  the  precise  time  ;  but  as  early  as 
1755,  these  works  were  in  0{>e ration. 

In  that  year,  Joseph  Wilder,  .Jr.  Esq.  and  Col.  Caleb  Wilder, 
::ent  in  a  petition  to  ihe  General  Court,  that  they  '•^  have  acquired 
the  art  of  making  pot  and  pearlashes,  and  that  they  cannot  ship 
them,  because  no  assay  master  has  been  aj)j)ointed."  The  business 
was  carried  on  quite  extensively,  tor  many  years.  Col.  Wilder  was 
chiefly  interested,  and  the  quality  of  the  article  made  by  him  was 
so  good,  that  after  other  similar  works  were  established,  his  manu- 
facture, was  the  most  valued. 

*  Tho  improved  machine  was  an  invention  of  Mr.  Farnbam  Plummer  of 
this  town.  It  will  cut  one  hundied  and  twenty  dozen  t^ide  combs,  in  a  day. 
It  cuts  out  two  combs,  from  a  square  jjiece  of  horn,  nt  the  sa.iie  time,  'the 
,  circular  saw  which  was  previously  used,  cuts  but  one  tooth  at  a  time.  Cai)t. 
Asahel  Harris,  an  intellig;ent  man,  who  deals  largely  in  this  busin{;ss,  assures 
me  tlr.U  the  new  machine,  is  a  saving  of  nearly  one  half  in  point  of  time,  that 
it  saves  also  a  third  part  of  the  stock,  besides  much  hard  labor,  ll  can  be 
fio  constriictcd  as  to  cut  combs  of  any  size. 
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At  one  time  the  quantity  sold  annually,  was  as  high  as  one  hund- 
red and  ^ifty  tons  of  pearlash,  and  eighty  of  potash.  After  his  death 
his  son  Levi  Wilder  conducted  the  business,  nearly  to  tlie  time  of 
his  own  decease,  in  1793.  Other  individuals,*  have  at  various  times 
paid  attention  to  this  business,  subsequent  to  Col.  Wilder  ;  but  now 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  history  in  this  place. 

Stores,  kc. — There  are  in  Lancaster  five  public  houses,  six 
stores,  containing  English  and  fancy  goods,  &.C.  and  in  live  of  them 
the  usual  supply  of  West  India  goods. 

Libraries. — The  private  libraries  in  this  town  are  not  very  nu- 
merou.s.  There  are,  in  all  of  them,  about  three  thousand  volumes. 
The  books  in  general,  are  well  selected,  there  being  but  little  trashy 
matter. 

A  social  library  now  containing  nearly  four  hundred  volumes, 
most  of  them  valuable,  was  established  in  the  year  1790. 

To  supply  a  want  that  was  felt  by  many,  a  number  of  subscrib- 
ers joined  together  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  and  established  a  Read- 
ing Room.  The  principal  and  primary  object  was,  to  procure  the 
most  valuable  periodical  publications,  and  such  miscellaneous  works 
of  the  day,  as  possessed  a  good  reputation.  It  was  supposed  that  in 
this  vvay,  a  taste  for  reading  might  increase,  and  that  whatever 
should  be  done  to  extend  and  elevate  the  love  of  letters,  would 
equally  tend  to  raise  tiie  tone  of  society.  The  original  plan  has  of 
late  been  somewhat  enlarged,  as  the  establishment  gained  favor  and 
began  to  promise  to  be  permanent.  Besides  the  class  of  works  con- 
templated at  first,  hooks  are  now  admitted  from  time  to  time,  whose 
fame  survives  the  day,  books  that  have  already  a  standard  charac- 
ter. The  success  of  the  undertaking  has  probably  surpassed  gen- 
eral expectation.  The  annual  increase  of  the  libraryt  of  the  Read- 
ing Room  is  not  far  from  one  hundred  vjolumes.  The  whole  num- 
ber, at  present,  is  about  three  hundred:  and  the  increase  has  been 
greater  during  the  last  and  present  year,  than  at  any  earlier  period, 
during  the  same  length  of  time. 

Schools  and  Academy. —  For  a  few  years  suljsequent  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  and  occasionally,  before,  the  Grammar  School  was 
kept  the  whole  year,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. J;    This  arrange- 
*  Dr.  Wm.  Dunsmoor,  Dr.  James  Carter,  Mr.  Oliver  Carter  an*-  others. 

t  It,  consists  of  Reviews,  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  history,  voyages,  trav- 
els, biography,  &;c. 

t  A  few  historlc.il  data,  relating  to  schools,  may  not  be  without  interest. 
In  172P,  there  wore  three  schools,  viz.  on  the  Neck,  (near  the  prusent  io\vn 
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nient  did  not  last  long :  it  was  supposed  that  the  requisitions  of  the 
Jaw  could  be  answered  in  a  way  that  would  bring  a  fractional  part 
of  this  school,  almost  to  every  man's  door.    It  was  therefore  soon 

house)  at  Wattaquaduck,  (now  in  Bolton,)  and  at  Bear  hill,  (now  in  Har- 
vard.) In  1731,  these  scliools  were  kept  as  follows,  viz.  Bear  hill  82  days, 
Wattaquaduck,  104,  Neck,  177.  1736,  on  petition  of  Ebenezer  Beman  anil 
others,  it  was  voted,  that  the  school  should  be  kept  at  divers  houses  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town:  so  also  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  In  1742, 
three  new  school  houses  were  built:  this  was  after  the  incorporation  of  Har- 
vard and  Bolton.  One  of  thern  v/as  in  Chocksett  (Sterling)  and  the  other 
two  in  Lancaster  proper.  The  old  school  house  on  the  Neck,  above  mention- 
ed, was  ^iven  to  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice  tor  a  stable  !  !  1757,  voted,  tliat  the 
grammar  school  be  kept  in  each  precinct,  (Lancaster  and  Sterling)  accord- 
in"^  to  what  they  pay."  The  reading  and  writing  schools  to  be  kept  in  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  town,  five  nuTrvths  in  the  winter.  17G2,  voted  to  give 
leave  to  Col.  Abijah  Wiiiard  and  others,  to  build  a  school  house  on  the  town 
Icind,  below  the  Meeting  house  in  the  first  parish.  17G4,  on  petition  of  Levi 
Willard,  Esq.  and  others,  voted,  that  the  grammar  school  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing be  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  provided  they  build  a  school  house, 
and  support  the  school  for  the  year,  after  the  amount  of  their  taxes  has  been, 
appropriati-d  for  that  purpose. 

In  1767,  the  grammar  school  was  kept  seven  months  in  the  first,  and  five 
months,  in  the  second  precinct  :  in  177 1-72-73-78,  one  half  of  the  year  in  each. 
In  17H9,  the  grammar  school  was  kept  on  nearly  the  same  plan  a«  in  1764  ;  so 
in  1789.  In  1790  voted,  to  build  a  school  house  opposite  to  Gen.  Greenleaf's. 
"\Vm.  Stedman,  Esq.  now  occupies  the  Greenleaf  house. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  school  masters.  1724,  Edward  Broughton, 
1725,  do.l72G  Mr.  I'  lag^,  afterwards  Rev.  Ebenezer  i'lagg,  of  C  lu  ster,  N.  II. 
graduated  1725  ;  1727,  Henry  hout^hton,  Jonathan  Mooro,  SainueL  Carter ; 
1720,  Samuel  Willard,  Esq.  (Judge  C.  C.  Pleas,)  Thomas  Prentice,  (who 
graduated  1726,  afterwards  minister  in  Charlestovvn,)  Mr.  Bryant  and  Jabez 
Fox.  Josiah  Swan  was  a  veteran  schoolmaster  :  I  find  him  as  early  as  1733, 
and  through  many  intermediate  years,  beginning  with  1751,  to  1767  inclusive. 
INlr.  Swan  was  of  Lancaster,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1733.  in  May 
1755,  he  was  admitted  a  memlier  of  Rev.  iMr.  Prentice"'s  church,  and  it  may 
be,  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  He  was  set- 
tled in  Dunstable,  N.  H.  1739,  dismissed  in  1746,  in  consequence  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  town,  by  running  the  line  between  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts. He  remained  there  a  few  years,  then  returned  to  this  town  ;  after- 
wards went  to  Walpole,  N.  H.  where  he  died.  2  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  55.  1736, 
Josiah  Brown  aud  Thomas  Prentice. 

Mr.  Brown  was  pM^ha^>ly  a  graduate  at  Harvard  Llniversity  that-yeap-op- 
1735.  He  kept  school  for  a  number  of  subsequent  years,  and  as  late  as  1765. 
1744,  Brown  and  Stephen  Frost.  There  was  a  Stephen  Frost,  of  the  class  of 
1739,  at  Cambridge.  1746,  Edward  Bass  of  the  class  of  1*744  :  afterwards 
the  first  bishop  of  Massachusetts.  1747,  Bass  and  Joseph  P;ilmer,  who  was 
afterwards  a  clergyman,  gra<!uated  at  Cambridge,  1747.  1749-50,  Edward 
.Phelps.  1752,  Abel  Willard,  Esq.  of  the  class  of  1752,  at  Cambridge.  Sam- 
uel Locke,  Jr.  afterwards  Rev.  Samuel  Locke,  S.  T.  D.  &c.  President  of  Har- 
vard University.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1755.  The  late  President  Ad- 
ams grailuatpd  the  same  year.  175t),  Ht  zekiah  Gates,  an  inhabitant  of  Lan- 
caster and  a  useful  citiz^-n.  1757-8-9  Moses  Ilemeuway,  afterwards  Rev. 
Moses  Hemenway,  3.  T.  D.  class  of  1755,  and  minister  of  Wells,  in  Maine. 
1758,  Mr.  Warren,  the  celebrated  General,  who  was  killed  at  Bunker''s  Hill, 
He  graduated  in  1759.  1762,  Mr.  Parker,  a  gradiu\tc  at  Cambridge.  1762, 
Israel  Atberton,  of  thf  class  of  that  year,  M.  M-  S.  Soc.  for  many  years 
after  a  disting-uished  physician  in  La;icaster,  and  the  first  physician  ol  liberal 
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voted,  that  it  should  be  kept  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  in  the 
course  of  each  year,  tor  the  convenience  of  tliose  who  lived  in  re- 
mote places.    Both  the  spirit  and  tlie  letter  of  the  law,  were  mis- 
understood, and  the  most  important  advantages  intended  to  be  se- 
cured by  it,  were  lost.    The  Latin  Grammar  School,  after  linger- 
ing some  years  in  a  doubtful  state  of  existence,  was  discontinued  a 
few  years  previous  to  the  modification  of  the  law.    As  much  atten- 
tion, however,  it  is  believed,  is  paid  here  to  education  as  in  most 
other  places,  and  we  have  caught  something  of  the  excitement, 
that  is  becoming  prevalent  on  this  subject.    The  school  law  of  the 
last  winter,  of  such  manifest  importance  and  usefulness,  has  already 
been  productive  of  benefit,  and  has  increased  the  interest,  which 
every  good  citizen  should  take  in  education.    There  are  twelve 
school  districts  in  town.    The  following,  is  taken  from  the  return 
of  the  school  committee,  to  the  General  Court,  in  May  last. 
Amount  paid  for  public  instruction,  Jsl005 
Amount  paid  for  private  instruction,  50 
Tuition  fees  at  the  Academy,  600 
Time  of  keeping  school  in  the  year,  six  months  in  each  dis- 
trict. 

Males  of  the  various  ages  specified  in^the  law,  "  351 
Females  do.  349 


Total,  700 

In  this  number  the  pupils  at  the  Academy  are  not  included. 

Number  of  persons  over  14  unable  to  read  and  write— None, 

Number  prevented  by  expenses  of  school  books,  None. 

education  in  the  County  of  Worcester.  1762,  Joseph  Willard,  afterwards 
Rev.  Joseph  VViltard,  S.  T.  D.  L.  L.  D.  ^c.  and  late  President  of  Harvard. 
tTniversity  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  17ti5.  1764-G3-C6,  ; Ensign  Mann,  a 
graduate  at  Cambridge,  in  1764.  1765,  Brown,  probably  a  graduate  at  Cara- 
hridge,  Joseph  Bullard,  Fredericlc  Albert,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  probably  of  the  class 
of  17G2,  and  iVter  Green,  now  living  in  Concord,  N.  11.  agtd  91,  and  still 
active  in  his  profession  as  a  physician,  class  of  1766,  M.  M,  S.  Hon.  1766, 
John  Warner,  Robert  Fletcher.  1767,  Josiah  Wilder,  probably  Dr.  Wilder 
of  Lancaster. 

It  seems  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  instructors  1  have  mentioned,  re- 
ceived a  public  education.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  far  otherwise  in  this 
place. 

I  will  close  this  long  note,  with  the  mention  of  the  amount  of  money 
raised  for  schools  for  a  number  of  years.  1726  to  iiO,  £bO.  1739,  (after  Har- 
vard and  Bolton  were  incorporated)  to  1742,  JCtiO,  1755,  i^50  lawful  money. 
1764,  and  to  1769,  JCIOO.  1769,  Jt:i04.  1778,  and  9,  i;200  depreciated  cur- 
rency. 1781,  jCSOOO,  old  emission.  1782  and  3,  i:80.  1784,  Jt:  100.  1804 
and  1805,  $400,  for  Latin  and  Grammar  school  the  year  through,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  $600,  for  English.  1810,  $1056  in  all.  1815,  $1000,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  past,  $1005.  Regular  school  commiUees  have  beeri 
chosen  annually  since  1794. 
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Some  years  since,  many  of  the  inhabitants  felt  desirous  of  afford- 
ing^ tlieir  children  more  abundant  opportunities  of  instruction,  than 
could  be  obtained  at  the  public  schools,  which,  it  cannot  be  expec- 
ted, will  ever  be  kept  the  year  through  in  the  various  districts. 
In  order  to  secure  a  permanent  school,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  associated  together,  and  estab- 
lished an  Academy  early  in  the  summer  of  1815.    Few  institutions 
of  the  kind  have  probably  ever  done  more  good.    Many  have  al- 
ready been  taught  there,*  who,  but  for  its  establishment,  would  have 
been  much  less  favored,  in  their  opportunities  for  learning.  The 
building  used  for  the  school  being  inconveniently  situated,  at  some 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  an  effort  was  made  in  April 
last,  to  obtain  a  subscription  to  erect  a  new  building,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.    A  large  and  ample  sum  was  obtained  in  town  for  this 
purpose,  with  but  little  difficulty.    The  land  just  south  of  the  church 
was  given  by  Messrs.  Horatio  and  George  Carter,  who,  with  tlieir 
brothers,  have  also  subscribed  most  liberally,  to  the  undertaking. 
A  new  and  very  tasteful  building  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height^ 
with  a  cupola  and  bell,  is  nearly  completed.    The  situation  is  well 
chosen  :  a  line  common  in  front  is  thrown  open,  and  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  valle}'  and  rising  grounds,  particularly  to  the  west,  renders 
the  spot  delightful.    It  is  intended  to  add  to  the  present  school,  a 
distinct  and  permanent  school  for  females,  in  the  second  story  of 
the  building.    This  indeed  is  a  highly  important  part  of  the  new 
plan  ;  for  it  is  believed,  that  if  society  is  to  make  great  advances 
in  future,  it  must  be  by  improving  the  means  of  female  education  ; 
and  that  the  progress  of  society  in  learning,  refinement  and  virtue, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  female  mind.    An  act  of  in- 
corporation has  been  applied  for;  a  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Court,  and,  without  much 
question,  will  pass  the  House,  next  winter.    The  Academy  thus  fiir 
has  had  the  advantage  of  able  instructors  :  the  following  are  their 
names,  viz. 

Silas  HoLMAN — M.  D.  Cambridge,  1816,  now  a  physician  in  Gar- 
diner,  Maine.    He  kept  but  a  few  months  in  the  summer  of  1815. 

*  Mr.  Frederick  Wilder  a  graduate  at  Cambridj^e,  in  1825,  and  son  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Wilder  of  this  town,  was  fcducated  at  this  academy.  He  divd  at 
Northampton,  in  the  winter  of  182G.  He  was  full  of  promise  ;  he  possessed  a 
mind  of  a  hig^h  order  and  a  heart  filled  with  every  g-ood  feelinof  and  virtue. 
No  one  was  ever  more  generally  beloved  ;  the  highest  rank  seemed  to  await 
him,  whatever  path  of  study  he  might  incline  to  pursue.  Death  has  destroy- 
ed bright  prodjiects  and  deprived  the  world  of  the  good  influences  that  a  lead- 
ing and  pure  miud  ever  exercise  in  society. 
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Jared  Sparks,  Tutor  Harvard  Universily,  1817  to  1819,  after- 
wards clergyman  in  Baltimore.  Now  editor  of  tlie  Nortli  Ameri- 
can Review,  in  Boston.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1815. 
He  was  the  preceptor  from  the  summer  of  1815,  one  year. 

John  VV.  Proctor,  Preceptor  from  summer  of  1816,  one  year; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1816;  now  Attorney  and  Counsel- 
lor at  Law,  in  Dan  vers. 

George  B.  Emerson,  From  summer  of  1817,  two  years  ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University,  1817,  and  Tutor  from  1819  to  1821  ; 
for  some  time  Preceptor  of  the  English  Classical  school,  and  now 
of  a  private  school,  in  Boston. 

Solomon  P.  Miles,  from  1819  to  1821,  August  two  years  ;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University,  1819,  and  Tutor  1821  to  1C23,  now 
preceptor  of  the  high  (English  Classical)  school,  in  Boston. 

Nathaniel  ^VooD,  from  1821  to  1823,  two  years  ;  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  1821,  Tutor  1823  to  1824,  now  a  student  at 
law,  in  Boston. 

Levi  Fletcher,  from  August  1823,  to  the  fall  of  1824;  graduat- 
ed at  Harvard  University,  1823,  now  Chaplain  on  hoard  the  United 
States  frigate  Macedonian. 

Nathaniel  Kingsbury,  from  the  fall  of  1824,  of  the  class  of 
1821  ;  left  college  during  the  third  year  and  went  to  the  island  of 
Cuha.    He  is  the  preceptor  at  this  time. 

Under  the  present  preceptor,  the  Academy  sustains  a  high 
character  for  discipline  and  instruction.  By  the  new  arrangement, 
the  inconveniences  that  are  too  apt  to  occur  hy  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers  will  be  avoided.  The  situation  of  principal  of  the 
Academy,  is  to  be  a  permanent  one,  as  far  as  is  practicable. 

Poor. — The  support  of  the  poor,  formed  for  some  years  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  annual  tax.  They  were  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent families,  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  among  those  who 
would  support  them  at  the  least  expense  to  the  town.  Too  often, 
and  as  a  natural  effect  of  this  wretched  system,  the  lot  of  these  un- 
fortunate persons  was  cast  among  individuals,  themselves  but  lit- 
tle removed  from  absolute  poverty.  The  system  too,  if  such  it 
could  be  called,  was  clumsy  extravagance  ;  the  highest  price  was 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the  treatment  of  poverty  ap- 
peared like  the  punishment  of  crime.*    In  view  of  these  thing?, 

*  Various  attempt?,  from  the  year  17G8,  to  tlic  present  century,  have 
been  made,  to  establish  a  Avorlv-house.  but  Avithout  Hicct;?,  till  the  late  ef- 
fort. 
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the  town  purchased  two  years  since,  a  large  farm,  as  an  estahlish- 
ment  for  all  nhose  circumstances  compelled  them  to  seek  public 
support.  It  is  under  the  care  of  an  attentive  overseer.  Each  in- 
dividual able  to  work  has  his  appropriate  duties  suited  to  his  age 
and  capacity.  Comfort,  economy,  and  humanity  are  there  united. 
Religious  services  are  pertbrmed  at  stated  times,  and  the  children 
Avho  never  before  received  any  instruction,  are  now  regularly  sent 
to  school.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  this  establishment  is  a  public 
blessing — it  prevents  much  immediate  suffering,  and  much  pros- 
pective ignorance  and  vice.*  The  actual  expense  lor  the  support 
of  the  poor,  which  formerly  was  as  high  as  ,^1200,  will  not,  in  fut- 
ure, exceed  goOO. 

Population. — What  little  I  can  gather  of  the  number  of  Inhabi- 
tants, at  certain  periods,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  will  be  men- 
tioned, subsequently,  in  the  civil  history  of  this  plantation.  Ex- 
cepting this,  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  population  earlier 
than  17G4. 

Ci:nsus.— 1764— 1862  Inhabitants,  328  families.  This  was  af- 
ter Harvard  and  Bolton  were  incorporated. 

1790—1460  Inhabitants,  214  houses.  This  was  after  Sterling 
was  incorporated  ;  which  contained  by  the  census  of  the  same 
year  1428  inhabitants,  making  the  population  of  both  places  2G88, 
an  increase  of  1062,  in  26  years,  viz.  from  1764  to  1790. 

1800        1584  Inhabitants. 

1810        1694  do. 

1820  1862  do. 
During  the  period  of  commercial  restrictions,  and  the  last  war, 
and  for  a  few  years  subsequent,  the  population  it  appears  increased 
but  little.  Many  persons  emigrated  to  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  in  search  of  the  promised  land.  The  business  of  the  town, 
Ct  much  effected  by  this  state  of  things,  has  of  late,  materially  increas- 
ed, and  is  now  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  The  population 
at  the  present  time,  may  be  estimated  at  2100.  The  number  of  rata- 

*  It  13  chielly  to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Packard,  that  the  town  ia 
indebted  for  this  establishment.  He  first  £Uo:gcsted  the  plan  in  this  place, 
and  labored  diligently  to  have  it  adopted.  It  is  no  slig;ht  praise,  to  have 
served  with  effect  the  cause  of  humanity. 

In  1786,  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  bind  out  poor  children,  to  the 
end,  that  the  rising  generation,  may  not  be  broug!\t  up  Lii  idleness,  ignorance, 
and  vice. 
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Lie  poles,  at  this  time,  is  422.  The  militia  is  coinposed  of  three 
companies,  viz.  the  standing  company,  one  of  Light  Infantry,  raised 
at  large,  and  one  of  Artillery.  Tliere  is  besides  a  part  of  a  com- 
pany of  Cavalry  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  is  somewhat  over  two  hundred. 

Births  and  Deaths. — The  progress  of  population,  compared 
with  the  losses  might  be  very  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  accurate 
lists  of  births  and  deaths,  for  any  given  period.  Some  negligence 
prevails  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  furnishing  the  Town  Clerk 
with  information  on  the  subject.  The  following  list,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  nearly  correct. 


BIRTHS. 

BIRTHS. 

DEATHS. 

DEATHS. 

1810  38, 

1817 

39 

1810 

31 

1817  2G 

1811  42 

1818 

42 

1811 

17 

1818  20 

1312  40 

1819 

34 

1812 

31 

1019  20 

1813  40 

1820 

29 

1813 

25 

1820  21 

1814  36 

1821 

29 

1814 

29 

1021  15 

1815  49 

1822 

31 

1815 

26 

1822  28 

1816  39 

Total  488 

1816 

22 

Total  317=^ 

Deaths  in  the  Congregational  Society  since  the  settlement  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  October  9,  1793,  to  August  1,  182G,  six  hundred 
and  fifty  six.  Of  this  number  one  hundred  forty  were  over  seventy  ; 
and  sixty  six  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  four,  over  eighty  years 
of  age.  The  family  of  Osgoods,  shows  remarkable  ages. 
Joseph  Osgood  died,  aged  77 


his  wife  92 

Jerusha  96 

Martha  92 

Joel  75 


432 

Making  an  average,  each,  of  eighty  six  years  and  nearly  five 
months. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ages  of  Deacon  Josiah  White  and 
his  family. 

Josiah  the  father,    90.       His  wife,  84. 

Their  Cldldren. 

Mary,  86  Martha,  94 

*  The  statement  of  deaths  is  taken  from  a  comparison  of  the  Church  and 
town  records,  and  ia  perhaps  quite  correct.  The  births  are  only  in  the  town 
records,  and  msking  a  reasonable  addition,  foi  n:xnftes  omitted,  the  nuiubei 
ma.y  be  estimated  at  more  than  five  hundred. 


0\ 
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Jonathan,  80                      Joseph,  ^>0 

Hannah,  77                      Joanna,  75 

Abigail,-  86                      Jotham,  87 

Josiah,  94                      Silence,  75 

Ruth,  40                      John,  91 

Elisha,  90 


Makin*  an  average  of  eighty  years,  seven  months  and  six  days. 
A  few  other  renfiarkablc  ages  may  gratify  the  curious. 


DIED. 

DIED. 

Adams  Sarah 

1802 

81 

Phelps  Edward 

1784  90 

Atherton  Israel  Dr. 

1822 

82 

Priest  Elizabeth 

1  /9o 

O  1 

o4 

his  wile,  Rebecca 

1823 

86 

Joseph 

1798 

bo 

Baldwin  Keziah 

1815 

91 

Pollard  John 

1811 

o  c 

85 

Divol  Manassah 

1797 

82 

Ruofff  John 

1 7yy 

0  c 

OJ 

Ephraim 

1798 

81 

Jane 

1  oUa 

Jo 

Divoll  Elizabeth 

1813 

93 

Robbins  Rathsheba 

oo 

Fletcher  IMary 

1813 

86 

Rugg  Zeruiah 

Fletcher  Joshua 

1811 

90 

Lydia 

1807 

91 

Fletcher  Rebecca 

1820 

92 

Sawyer  Josiah 

1801 

82 

Fuller  Edward 

1802 

85 

Simmons  Micah 

1817 

83 

Houghton  Elij.  Capt. 

1810 

82 

Stone  Isaac 

1816 

93 

"  Alice 

1808 

83 

Tenny  Rebecca 

1802 

81 

Joslyn  Mary 

1826 

88 

Thurston  Priscilla 

1811 

83 

"  Samuel 

1826 

88 

White  John  Capt. 

1797 

83 

Jones  Mary 

1805 

85 

Wheelock  Martha 

1802 

94 

Leach  Mary 

1818 

86 

Wilder  Martha 

1811 

94 

Nichols  Joseph 

1826 

82 

Wilder  Samuel 

1824 

81 

Phelps  Asahel 

1312 

86 

Willard  Simon 

1825 

97 

Priest  John 

1797 

88 

Wilder  Ephm,  Capt. 

1769 

94 

Phelps  Joshua 

1784 

84 

Civil  History. — The  lirsl  settlement  of  Lancaster  goes  far  back 
in  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  the  tenth  town,  in- 
corporated in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  precedes,  by  many 
years,  every  town  now  within  the  limits  of  the  County  of  VVorces- 
^ter.  Indeed,  no  town,  so  far  from  the  sea  coast,  was  incorporated 
so  early,  excepting  Springfield  ;  Northampton  was  in  1654  :  Chelms- 
ford, Billerica  and  Groton,  in  1655,  Marlborough,  in  1660,  and  Men- 
don,  in  1667. 

According  to  Winthrop,  an  incontrovertible  authority  in  these 
things,  the  plantation  at  Nashaway  was  undertaken  sometime  in 
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1G13.*  The  whole  territory  arouiul,  was  in  subjection  to  Sholan, 
or  Shaumavv,  Sachem  of  the  Nashavvays,  and  whose  residence  was 
at  Waushacutn,t  now  Sterling-.  Sholan  occasionally  visited  Water- 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  trading;  wilh  Mr.  Thomas  King',  who  re- 
sided there,  lie  recommended  Nashasvog^  to  King,  as  a  place 
well  suited  for  a  plantation,  and  invited  the  English  to  come  and 
dwell  near  him. 

From  this  representation,  or  from  personal  observation,  that  na- 
ture had  been  bountiful  to  the  place,  King  united  with  a  number  of 
others, J  and  purchased  the  land  of  Sholan,  viz.  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  eight  in  breadth  ;  stipulating  not  to  molest  the  Indians  in  their 

^'Gov.  Winthrop"'s  history  of  New  En2;laad,  date,  2d  month,  (May)  1644, 
and  relating  events  that  preceded  that  time.  1  have  cited  the  passage,  sec 
post — Rev.  Mr.  lIarrinu;ton  states  the  purchase  to  have  been  made  in  1G45  : 
hut  the  authority  of  \Vinthrop  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Rev.  Dr.  llohnes 
gives  the  same  year  as  Gov.  \Viutlirop. 

t  The  orthography  of  this  word  is  very  various.  Harrington  spells  it  as 
in  the  text  ;  in  other  parts  of  Worcester  Magazine,  it  is  dillereut:  Gookin  in 
his  historical  collections  of  the  Indians,  writes  Weshakiin.''''  1  Mass.  Hist. 
<>ol.  I  Vol.  Wechecuiu"  saya  Roger  Williams,  is  the  Indian  for  sea.  Key 
to  Indian  languages,  Chap.  IC. 

A.  D.  1G43.  Winthrop  says  that  "  Nashacowam  and  Wassamagoia 
two  Sachems,  near  the  great  hill  to  the  west  called  Warehasset,  (Wachusett,) 
rame  into  the  court,  and  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  Governor, 
desired  to  be  received  under  our  protection  and  government,  &c.  so  we  caus- 
itig  them  to  understand  the  ten  commandments  of  God  and  they  freely  assent- 
ing to  all,  they  were  solemnly  received  and  then  presented  by  the  court  with 
twenty  fathoms  more  of  \Vampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of 
two  yards  of  cloth,  and  their  dinner;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  of 
them  a  cup  of  sack  at  their  departure,  so  they  took  their  leave  and  went  away 
very  joyful.'"  Coats  and  dinners  and  sack,  were  wonderful  persuasives  with 
the  Indians.    "Was  not    Nashacowam,"  the  same  with  Sholan.'' 

:}:  John  Prescott,  Harmon  Garrett,  Thomas  Skidmore,  Mr.  Stephen  Day, 
Mr.  Symonds,  &;c.  Here  Mr.  Harrington  in  his  century  sermon  stops.  Who 
are  meant  by  Slc.  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  perhaps,  they  may  be  Gill, 
Davies  and  others,  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  text.  01  those  first  men- 
tioned, a  few  gleanings  may  not  be  without  interest.  Prescott  came  from 
Watertown  :  Garrett  probably  from  Charlestown.  He  never  moved  to  Lan- 
caster. Two  thousand  acres  of  land,  were  mortgaged  to  him  by  Jethro  the 
christian  Indian,  and  laid  out  to  Garrett,  near  As^abeth  l  iver,  in  1C51.  'I'liere 
were  two  or  more  of  the  name  of  Garrett  at  this  time  in  New  England.  Where 
Harmon  lived,  I  do  not  discover.  An  Indian  of  the  same  name,  lived  ia 
Rhode  Island.  3  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  I.  2^.1.  Skidmore  is  mentioned  in  Boston 
Records,  as  of  Cambridge,  in  1643.  Day  was  of  Cambridge,  and  the  first 
Printer  in  America.  In  1639,  he  set  up  a  printing  j)res3  at  Cambridge,  at  the 
charge  of  Rev.  Joseph  Glover,  who  died  on  his  passage  to  this  country.  The 
press  was  soon  after,  under  the  management  of  Samuel  Greene.  Day  occa- 
sionally visited  the  plantation  at  Nashaway.  He  was  of  Cambridge  in  1652- 
'53,  and  in  '57.  In  the  last,  year  the  General  Court,  on  his  complaint  that 
he  had  not  been  compensated  for  his  printing  press,  granted  him  thr^e  hund- 
red acres  of  land.  Also,  in  1667,  they  allowed  him  to^'procure  of  the  Saga- 
more of  Nashaway,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  upland,  and  twenty  of 
meadow.    If  he  ever  lived  at  NashaA/ay,  lie  probably  ea.rae  in  Th'e 
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hunting,  fisliing,  or  planting  places.  This  deed  was  sanctioned  by 
the  General  Court. It  was  probably  not  a  comn^on  tiling  for  towns 
to  be  settled  under  such  favorable  circumstances  ;  not  only  was  there 
a  fair  contract  made,  satisfactory  on  all  sides  ;  but  a  previous  invita- 
tion, in  the  feeling  of  friendship,  was  given  to  induce  the  English, 
to  extend  their  population,  to  the  valley  of  the  Nashaway.  The 
precise  time  of  the  removal  to  Lancaster,  carmot  be  ascertained. 
The  first  building  was  a  trucking  house,  erected  by  Symonds  and 
King,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the  church,  and  a  little  to  the  north 
west  of  the  house  of  the  late  Samuel  Ward, Esq.  King  never  moved  up, 
but  sold  his  interest  to  the  other  proprietors,  who  covenanted  with 
each  other,  to  begin  the  plantation  at  a  certain  time.  To  secure 
their  purchase,  they  directed  certain  individuals,!  to  whom  lots 
were  given,  to  commence  the  settlement  immediately,  and  make 
preparations  for  the  general  coming  of  the  proprietors.  Winthrop 
gives  the  following  marked  account  of  the  first  settlement.  ''3d 
mo.  (May)  1644.  Many  of  Watertown,  and  other  towns,  joined  in 
the  plantation  at  Nashaway  ;  and  having  called  a  young  man,  a  11111- 
versal  scholar,  one  Mr.  Nocrotf  (quere  Norcross  ?];)  to  be  their 
rainisier,  seven§  of  them,  who  were  no  members  of  any  churches, 
were  desirous  to  gather  into  a  church  estate  ;  but  the  magistrates 
and  elders,  advised  them  first  to  go  and  build  them  habitations,  &c. 
(for  there  was  yet  no  house  there,)  and  then  to  take  some  that  were 
members  of  other  churches,  with  the  consent  of  such  churches,  as 
had  formerly  been  done,  and  so  ])roceed  orderly.  But  the  persons 
interested  in  this  plantation,  beuig  most  of  them  poor  men,  and  some 
of  them  corrupt  in  judgment,  and  others  profane,  it  went  on  very 

towD,  in  Fob.  1654j_0.  S.— 1655,  N.  S.  granted  "  Master  Day"  one  hundred 
acres  of  upland,  twenty  of  it  tor.  a.  house  lot.  Symonds  never  resided  here. 
He  was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Samuel  Symonds,  for  some  years  an  assistant;  tlie  title 
Mr."  not  then  universal,  but  confined  to  particular  persons,  somewhat 
strengthens  this  suggestion.    King  was  a  proprietor. of  Marlborough,  in  16G0. 

*  This  deed,  I  believe  is  not,  in  rebus  existentibus.  I  have  diligently 
searched  in  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk  recoids,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  without  success. 

t  Richard  Linton,  Lawrence  Waters  and  John  Ball, 

1(.  This  spelling  is  taken  from  the  old  edition  of  Winthrop  ;  the  new  ed- 
ition with  its  corrected  text,  and  learned  notes,  by  Mr.  Savage,  does  not  ex- 
tend Ko  far.  The  second  volume',  however,  which  will  be  published  in  a  few 
months,  will  reach  nearly  to  the  time  of  Gov.  Winthrop's  death.  Norcross, 
is  an  early  name  in  Watertov.  n.       Xocroff,"  I  have  never  met  -with. 

Mr.  Savage  says  the  conjecture  i.-;  right  ;  he  also  says.thatin  the  same  para 
graph  of  Winthrop  ;  "-Universal  scholar""  should  be     University  scholar." 

{This  number  was  necessary,  accordintr  to  Johnson's  wonder  working 
proyidpuce,  to  constitute  a  church,  in  the  colony.    2  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  II.  71. 
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slowly,  so  that  in  (wo  years,  they  had  not  three  houses  built  there, 
and  he  whom  they  had  called  to  be  their  minister,  left  them  for 
their  dehiye.*'* 

It  appears  furtlier  by  the  records  of  the  General  Court  1.  8.  45 
(Oct.  1645,)  that  "  upon  the  petition  of  tlie  undertakers  for  the 
plantation  at  Nashaway,  the  Court  is  willing,  that  John  Gill,  Ser- 
geant John  Davies,t  John  Chandler,  Isaiah  Walker  and  Matthew 
Banie*,  or  any  three  of  them  shall  have  power  to  set  oui  lots  to  all 
the  plpiilers  belonging  to  the  said  plantation,  provided  that  they  set 
not  ttieir  liouses  too  far  asunder  ;  and  the  great  lots  to  be  propor- 
tionpjjle  to  men's  estates  and  charges  ;  and  that  no  man  shall  have 
hi^  lot  confirmed  to  him  before  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity."" 
1  he?o  men,  however,  did  nothing  to  forward  the  plantation.  The 
Gpncral  Court  felt  still  unwilling  to  give  up  all  effort  to  advance 
t^ie  growth  of  the  place,  as  appears  by  the  record  of  a  subsequent 
sf-'sion  :  I  will  recite  it,  trusting  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  mi- 
nute in  the  early,  and  most  interesting  [)ortion  of  the  history  of  the 
town.    It  is  as  follows,  viz: 

27,  8, 1647"  (Nov.  7,  1647,  N.  S.J)  "  Whereas  the  Court  hath 
formerly  granted  a  plantation  at  Nashaway  unto  J  onathan  Chandler, 
kc.  and  that  Gill  is  dead.  Chandler,  Walker,  and  Davies§  have  sig- 
nified unto  the  Court,  that  since  the  same  grant,  they  have  acted 
nothing  as  undertakers  there,  nor  laid  out  any  lands,  and  further 
have  made  request  to  the  Court  to  take  in  the  said  grant,  manifest- 
ing their  utter  unwillingness  to  be  engaged  therein,  the  Court  doth 
not  think  fit  to  destroy  the  said  plantation,  but  rather  to  encourage 
it ;  only  in  regard  the  persons  now  upon  it  are  so  few,  and  unmeet 
for  such  a  work,  and  are  to  be  taken  to  procure  others,  and  in  the 

*  This  does  away  the  imputation  in  Tlev.  Mr.  Harrington's  century  ser- 
mon, that  the  minister  left  them  by  the  instillation  of  such  of  the  proprietors 
as  disliked  removingf,  or  else  by  his  own  aversion  to  the  place.  Winthrop 
noted  down  events  day  by  day,  as  they  occurred.  He  is  distinguished  for  his 
accuracy.  Mr.  Harrington's  relation  probably  was  derived  from  tradition  in 
town.  Winthrop's  Jourual  remained  in  manuscript,  till  1790,  I  believe  ;  of 
course  Mr.  Harrington  had  not  access  to  a  correct  account  of  the  matter,  as 
bia  discourse  was  preached  in  1753. 

t  The  same  probably  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Pequot  war,  1637. 
2.  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  VIII.  ;  and  went  against  the  Nianticks,  Hubbard  465, 
and  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Dutch  in  New  York.  Ibid, 547. 

I  To  speak  with  more  accuracy,  the  present  difference  between  the  Juli- 
an and  Gregorian  year,  is  twelve  days.  liefore  the  year  1800,  it  was  eleven 
days.  That  year  by  the  calendar  of  Gregory  XIII,  the  intercalary  day  was 
omitted,  making  the  ditference  twelve  days  as  above  stated.  Before  the  cal- 
endar was  reformed,  the  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March,  Lady  Day,  or  An- 
ftunciation. 

$  These  names  I  have  not  met  with,  excepting;  in  the  above  extract  from 
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mean  time  to  remain  in  the  Court's  power  to  dispose  of  the  plant- 
ing  and  ordering  of  it." 

It  appears,  by  what  has  been  related^  that  many  circumstance? 
combined  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  phmtation.  All  the  associ- 
ates, excepting  Prescott,  refused  to  fulfil  their  contract,  though 
they  chose  to  retain  their  interest.  Linton  and  Waters^  returned 
to  Watertown,  where  I  trace  them  in  164G,  and  again  to  Lancaster 
in  the  spring  of  1647.  Prescott  preceded  them,  and  must  be  re- 
corded as  the  first  permanent  inhabitant  in  Lancaster.  This  is  a 
clear  inference  from  Mr.  Harrington,  (p.  U.)  John  Cowdall  of 
Boston,  in  his  deed,  5.  8  mo.  1647,  of  a  house  and  twenty  acres  of 
land,  at  Nashaway,  made  to  Joaalh^n  Prescott,  calls  him  late  of 
Watertown.  Others  soon  followed,  viz.  Sawyer,  Atherton,  Linton, 
Waters,  &,c. 

This  is  as  full  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  plantation,  previ- 
ous to  1653,  as  can  be  obtained  after  employing  no  little  diligence. 

At  that  time,  the  number  of  families  had  increased  to  nine,  and 
on  the  eighteenth  of  May  of  the  same  year,  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  name  of  Lancaster.!  As  this  was  the  first  town  in  the 
County,  in  the  order  of  time,  it  may  not  bo  improper  to  recite  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  General  Court.  They  say,  "  In 
answer  to  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nashaway,  the  Court 
find,  according  to  a  former  order  of  the  General  Court,  in  1647, 
that  the  ordering  of  the  plantation  at  Nashaway  is  wholly  in  the 
Court's  power." 

"Considering  that  there  are  already  at  Nashaway,  about  nine 
families;  and  that  several,  both  freemen  and  others,  intend  to  go 
and  settle  there,  some  whereof  are  named  in  this  petition, |  the 
Court  doth  grant  them  the  liberty  of  a  township,  and  order  that 
henceforth,  it  shall  be  called  Lancaster,  and  shall  be  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Middlesex." 

The  next  provision  is  to  "  fix  the  bounds  of  the  town  according 

the  records  of  the  General  Court.  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  belong  to  Lan- 
caster, and  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  evidence  that  they  belong  to  any  oth- 
er plantation.  James  Savage,  Esq.  the  learned  editor  of  Winthrop,  informs 
me,  that  this  notice  in  the  records  is  claimed  for  Weston. 

*  Lawrence  Waters  dwelt  in  Watertown,  as  far  back  as  1G35. 

+  x\t  this  early  period  there  were  no  formal  ads  of  incorporation  :  the 
course  was  as  in  this  instance  to  grant  a  plantation  the  liberty  of  a  township, 
on  certain  conditions;  as  making  suitable  provision  for  public  worship, &c.  and 
when  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  full  liberty  of  a  township  accord- 
ing to  law,"  was  granted.  It  is  sufficiently  correct,  for  common  purpose?,  to 
say,  that  Lancaster  was  incorporated  May  18,  1653,  O.  S. 

]  This  petition,  and  the  names,  are,  probably,  not  in  existence. 
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to  Sholnn's  deed,  beginning  at  the  wading  place,  Nashavvay  river, 
at  the  passing  over  to  be  the  centre  ;  thence  running  five  miles 
north,  five  miles  south,  five  miles  east,  and  three  miles  west,  to  be 
surveyed  and  marked,  by  a  commissioner.  Six  of  the  inhabitants, 
viz.  Edward  Breck,  Nathajiiel  Ihidlock,  William  Kerley,  Thomas 
Sawyer,  John  Prescott,  and  Ralph  Houghton,  or  any  four  of  them 
whereof  the  major  part  are  freemen,  to  be  prudential  managers  of 
said  town,  both  to  see  to  the  allotments  of  land  for  planters,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  estates,  and  to  manage  their  prudcniial  affairs,  till 
the  General  Court  are  satisfied  that  they  have  able  men,  sutficient 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  plantation  ;  then,  to  have  full  liberty 
of  a  township  according  to  law.*'  And  further,  it  was  permitted  all 
the  old  possessors,  to  remain,  provided  they  took  the  oath  of  fidelit}'. 

The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  take  Ciire,  that  a  Godly  min- 
ister be  maintained  amongst  them,  that  no  evil  persons,  ene- 
mies to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  judgment  or  practice, 
be  admitted  as  inliabitants,  and  none  to  b.avc  lots  confirmed  to  them, 
but  such  as  take  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

A  similar  provision  to  this  last,  was  common  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  other  towns,  and  shows  the  great  importance  that  was  plac- 
ed upon  religion,  and  habits  of  order;  that  these  were  conceived 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  good  government,  that  they  reached 
the  highest,  mingled  with  the  humblest,  and  exercised  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  whole  character  of  society.  The  effect  of 
these  things  in  past  and  present  times,  is  a  fruitful  subject  of  dis- 
cussion,— the  effect  upon  remote  generations,  jjcrmits  wide  specu- 
lation ;  not  however  to  be  indulged  in,  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  act  of  incorporation  concludes,  with  ordering,  that  the  inhab- 
itants remunerate  such  of  the  first  undertakers,  as  had  been  at  any 
expense  in  the  plantation,  "provided  they  make  demand  in  twelve 
months  ;  and  that  the  interest  of  Harmon  Garrett,  and  such  others 
of  them,  who  had  been  at  great  charge,  should  be  made  good  in 
allotments  of  lands;  provided  they  improve  the  same,  by  building 
and  planting  within  three  years  after  their  land  is  laid  out  to  them. 
Also  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  be  laid  out,  in  proportion  to  eight 
miles  square."  In  the  fall  of  1653,  (Nov.  30,  O.  S.)  the  Commit- 
tee or  selectmen,  as  they  may  be  called,  proceeded  in  their  duties 
of  laying  out  land,  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  town.  The  first 
division  of  lands,  was  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Nashaway 
to  the  west;  and  to  the  east,  on  what  is  called  the  Neck,  lying  be- 
tween the  north  branch  of  the  river,  and  t]ie  principal  stream.  To 
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the  norlli  branch,  tliey  gave  the  name  of  Norlh  river;  the  south 
branch  only,  they  called  the  Nashaway;  and  the  main  river,  after 
the  confluence  of  the  two  streams,  which  is  now  the  Nashaway, 
Ihey  named  the  Penecook.    Each  portion  contained  twenty  acres 
cf  upland,  besides  intervale.    On  (he  west,  the  tirst  lot  by  which 
•all  the  others  on  (hat  side  were  bounded,  was  laid  out  to  John 
Prescott,  at  the  place  1  have  before  mentioned,  where  Simonds  and 
King  some  years  before,  built  the  trucking  or  trading  house;  about 
a  mile  a  little  to  the  west  of  south  of  the  present  church.    Then  in 
regular  order  towardn  the  north,  followed  John  Moore,  John  John- 
son, Henry  Kerlcy,  William  Kerley,  (his  own,  and  one  purchased 
of  Richard  Smith,)  and  John  Smith.    Next,  south  of  Prescott,  was 
the  land  of  Thomas  Sawyer.    The  land  on  the  Neck  was  divided 
as  follows — first,  Edward  Breck,  on  the  south  east  corner  of  the 
neck,  and  very  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Dayis  Whitman.    Then  fol- 
lowed in  order,  towards  the  north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way, 
Kichard  Linton,  Ralph  Houghtou,  (his  own  and  one  purchased  of 
Prescott,)  James  Atherton,  John  White,  ^ViHiam  Lewis,  .lolm  Lew- 
is, son  of  AVilliam,  Thomas  James,  and  Edmund  Parker.  Richard 
Smith's  land  wa«  a  triangular  piece,  apart  from  the  rest,  between 
the  present  church  and  Sprague  bridge.    Robert  Brock's*  land 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Neck,  and  from  the  description,  must 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  by  the  church. 

As  soon  as  the  first  division  of  lands  was  completed,  the  Inhab- 
itants and  others  entered  into  a  covenant  lor  themselves,  their 
heirs,  executors,  and  assign'',  in  substance  as  follows,  viz :  afier 
sundry  orders  touching  the  ministry,  &:c  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  context,  they  agreed  that  such  of  them  as  were  not  inhabi- 
tants, and  who  were  yet  to  come  up,  ''to  build,  improve,  and  in- 
habit, would  by  the  will  of  God,  come  up,  to  build,  jdant,  and  in- 
habit," within  a  year,  otherwise  to  forfeit  all  they  had  expendec?,  for- 
feit also  their  land  and  pay  five  pounds  for  the  use  of  the  plantation. 

To  keep  out  all  heresies,  and  discourage  the  spirit  of  liti- 
gation, they  inserted  the  following  article,  which  I  will  recite,  viz: 
*'  For  the  better  preserving  of  the  purity  of  religion  and  ourselves 
from  infection  of  error,  we  covenant  not  to  distribute  allotments, 
or  receive  into  the  plantation,  as  inhabitants  any  Exconuminicant, 
QT  otherwise  profime  and  scandalous,  (known  so  to  be)  nor  any  one 
notoriously  erring  against  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church- 
es, and  the  state  and  Government  of  this  Commonwealth.    And  for 

*  Edward  Breck  dwelt  in  Lancaster  awliilc.  4loberl  never  moved  up. 
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the  better  preserving  of  peace  and  love,  and  yet  to  keep  the  rules 
of  justice  and  equity,  amongst  ourselves,  we  covenant  not  to  go  to 
law*  one  with  another,  in  actions  of  debt,  or  damage,  one  towards 
another,  in  name  or  estate  ;  but  to  end  all  such  controversies, 
amongst  ourselves,  by  arbitration,  or  otherwise,  except  in  cases 
capital  or  criminal,  thai  some  may  not  go  unpunished  ;  or  that  the 
matter  be  above  our  ability  to  judge  of,  and  that  it  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Plantation,  or  selectmen  thereof" 

Each  subscriber  engaged  to  pay  ten  shillings  towards  the  pur- 
chase money,  due  to  the  Indians,  &:c.  That  the  population  might 
not  be  too  much  scattered,  the  first  division  of  land  was  made  on 
the  principle  of  equality  to  rich  and  poor  :  but  the  second,  and  sub- 
sequent divisions,  were  according  to  the  value  of  each  man''s  prop- 
erty. Every  person  was  put  down  at  ten  pounds,  and  his  estate  es- 
timated according  to  its  value.  They  reserved  to  the  plantation 
the  right  of  conferring  gifts  of  land  on  such  individuals  as  they 
might  see  fit,  as  occasion  might  ofi'er.  These  covenants  were  sub- 
scribed at  different  times  during  the  few  first  years,  as  follows,  viz : 

Edward  Breck  (a)  )  "I  subscribe  to  tbis  for  myself,  and  for  my  son  Robert, 
'       \  save  that  it  is  agreed,  we  are  not  bound  tp  come  up 
Robert  Breck,       )  to  inhabit  within  a  years  time,  in  our  own  persons.'^ 

John  Prescott,  ~) 

Willhur.  Kcrley.(^)      Subscribe,!  first, 
i  homas  bawycr,(cM  j 
Ralph  Houghton, (f/)  J 

John  Whitcomb  (c)  ) 

Jno.  Whitcomb,  Jr.  i  ^^^^^ 

Richard  Linton, (f)  ^ 

John  Johnson, >  4,  9mo.  1G54. 

Jeremiah  Rogers,  j 

John  Moore, (/^)  11,  1  mo.  1G53. 


*  Thomas  Lechford,  the  earliest  Lawyer  in  New  England,  came  to  Bos- 
ton, and  resided  there  from  1637  to  1641.  Though  he  wrote  himself  of 
"Clement's  Inn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Gentleman,"  he  had  but  little 
professional  business.  He  seemed  to  be  looked  upon  as  rather  a  useless  ap- 
pendage to  society,  under  the  Theocracy.  In  his  Plain  dealing,"  a  rare, 
and  curious  pamphlet,  he  observes,  that  he  had  but  , little  to  do  for  a  liveli- 
hood except"  to  write  petty  things."  He  fell  under  some  censure,  returned 
to  England,  irritated  with  the  colonists,  and  published  bis  pamphlet,  con- 
taining, 1  sincerely  believe,  many  truths.  Certainly  it  is  far  from  deservin;;^ 
the  bad  character,  that  was  attributed  to  it  by  our  ancestors.  There  were 
some  of  the  profession  in  N.  E.  when  this  town  was  incorporated,  but  they 
were  probably  not  men  of  much  talent  or  acquirements  ;  else,  their  names,  at 
least,  would  have  reached  this  day.  In  1654,  a  law  was  passed,  prfliibiting 
any  ustial  or  common  attorney,  in  any  inferior  court,  from  silting  as  a  dep- 
uty, in  the  general  court. 
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William  Lewis,(0    )  jg^g 
John  Lewis,  )  ' 

Thorny s  James,  21,  3  mo.  1653. 
Edmund  Parker,  \ 
Benjamin  Twitchell,  V  1,  8  mo.  1652. 
Anthony  Newton, (j)  j 
Stephen  Day, (it) 
James  Atherton,(/) 
Henry  Kerley,(vn) 


1  mo.  1653. 


Uichard  Smith, (n)  f 
William  Kerley,Jr.(o) 
John  Smith, (p)  J 

T  iwrence  Waters  (q-)  I  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^""^^^  ^^^^^ 
Lawrence  \vaiers,^9j  ^  probably. 

John  White,(r)  1  May  1653. 

John  iMrrar,         >  ^^^3^ 

Jacob  t  arrar,  ^  ^ 

John  Houghton,  )  g       2  ,,  1653. 
Samuel  Dean,     ^     '  ' 

James  Draper,  )  ,    .,  o  ,,.r< 

c*    I         \  1    !'  April  3,  1651. 

Stephen  Gates,  senV.  j    ^  ' 

James  Whiting-  or  Witton,  April  7,  1651. 

Jno.  ]Moore,  \ 

Edward  Rij^by,    -April  13,  1654. 

John  Mansfield,  j 

John  lowers,  \ 

Richard  Dwelley,  V  April  18,  1654. 

Henry  Ward,  j 

John  Pierce,       )  ,  «        i  -  r  i 
William  Billings,  \  ^ 

Richard  Sutton,  April,  1653. 
Thomas  Joslin,  \ 
Nathaniel  Joslin,(0    i  ^ 
John  Rugi,',  12,  12  mo.  1654. 

Joseph  RowlandsoNiCw)  12,  12  mo.  1654. — 
And  it  is  ai^recd  by  the  town,  that  he  shall  have 
20  acres  of  upland,  and  40  acres  oT  intervale,  in 
the  Kniji^ht  Tasture. 
John  Rigby,  12,  12  mo.  1654. 
John  Roper,  (tj)  22,  1  mo.  1656. 
John  Tink(ir,  (w)  Feb.  1,  1657. 
Mordecai  McLoad,  (x)  March  1,  1653. 
Jonas  Fairbanks,(^/)  March  7,  1659. 
Rog-er  Sumner,  (~)  April  11,  1659. 
Gamaliel  Reman,  May  '31,  1659. 
Thomas  Wilder,  (aa)  July  1,  1659. 
Daniel  Gaines,(W)  March  10,  166(3. 
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1654.  By  the  fbllowing  spring",  (here  were  twenty  families 
in  tlie  place  ;  and  the  inhabitants  feeling  competent  to  manage 
their  own  affiiii'!!,  presented  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  that 

NOTES  TO  T;JE  FOREGOING  LIST  OF  NaMLS. 

(a)T}ie  Bc£cks  were  probably  of  Dorchester.    The  Rev.  Robert  Breck  of 
Marlboroiijjli,  a  distinguished  clergymeiii,  "\\ ho  died  Jan.  7,  1731,  may  have 
been  of  this  race.    I'here  were  Brcck?,  early  in  Boston.    John  Uunton  in  his 
Life  and  errors"  168G,  speaks  of  I\J  ad  am  Brick  (Breck)  as  the     flower  of 
Bo.^ton,"  for  beauty.    2  Mas-.  Hist.  Col.  II.  108. 

(6)  William  Kerley,  senior,  was  from  fcudbiiry  ;  I  find  him  there, in  Nov.  1652. 
After  the  death  of  lus  wife, Ann,  in  March,  16;)o,  he  married  Bridget  Rowland- 
son,  the  mother,  I  think,  of  the  Rev.  i\lr.  llowlandson,  in  May,  1659.  She  died 
in  June,  lt)G2.  lie  or  his  son  AVilliam,  probabiy  the  former,  married  Rebecca 
Joslin,  widow  of  Thomaii  Joilin,  M:iy,i6G4.  Me  died  in  July,  1G70.  He  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  Marlboro'  in  IGGO.  I  hud  many  years  after,  this 
name  sj)elt  Carley. 

(c)'rhomas  and  Mary  Sawyer,  had  divers  children, viz: — Thomas  born  July, 
1G4!J,  and  was  married  to  Sarah,  hia  wife,  Oct.  1G70. — Mary,  their  daughter, 
born  Jap,.  7,  1G72  (N.S.)— Ephraim,  born  Jan.  7,  Ui:.l,  (N.S.)  killed  by  the  In- 
dians, at  Prescotts' g;arrison,  Feb.  1G7G, — Mary,  born  Jan.  7,  1 G5D,  (iX.S.)  — 
Klizabeth,  born  Jan.  7,  1G54,  (N.S.) — Joshua,  born  Marcli,  1G55,  (iS.S,) — 
James,  born  March,  1657,  (N.S.) — Caleb,  born  April,  16j'J.(N.S.)— John,  born 
April,  IG61,  (N.S.)— Nathaniel,  born  iNov.  1G70,(N.S.)  Thomas,  I  think  the 
fallier,  was  a;jain  married  Nov.  1G72. 

From  this  ttock  there  are  uumeious  descendants  in  Lancaster,  Sterling, 
Bolton,  &c. 

(i7) Ralph  Houghton  came  to  this  country  not  long;  before  the  town  was  in- 
corijorated,  in  conji)any  witl\  his  cou.sin,  John  Houg^hton, father  of  John  Hough- 
ton F.-q.  usually  called  Justice  Houghton ,  who  Avill  be  mentioned  more  partic- 
ularly by  and  by.  Ralph,  and  John,  senior,  first  lived  in  W'atertown  ;  Ralph 
early  moved  to  Lancaster.  John  probably  came  up  at  the  same  time.  W  hen 
the  town  was  destroyed,  io  1G7G,  they  went  to  Woburn,  Avhere  they  lived  till 
the  town  was  rebuilt.  Ralph  was  clerk  or  recorder  as  early  aslGoGand  for 
jnany  years,  and  was  quite  a  skillful  penman.  A  single  leaf  of  the  original 
volume  of  Records  in  his  hand  writing,  is  in  existence.  It  was  found  amongst 
the  pap,er3  of  the  late  Hezekiah  Gates. 
(e)Uied,  Sept.  16G2. 

(/)Linton  was  of  W'atertown  in  1G46.  He  died,  March,  1665.  George  Ben- 
nett, who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  Aug.  22,  1675,  v/as  his  grandson. 

(^'^)One  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Marlbor- 
ough, 1G57. 

(/i)John  Moore  was  of  Sudbury  in  1649.  Married  John  Smith's  daughter, 
Anna,  Nov.  1654,  and  left  a  son,  John,  born  April,  1662,  and  other  children. 

(i)  Wm.  Lewis,  was  probably  of  Cambridge,    He  died,  Dec.  1G71. 

(j)  One  of  that  name,  and  I  suppose  the  same  person,  was  a  member  of 
Dorchester  Church,  in  April,  1678,  and  was  dismissed  with  others,  to  form  a 
clnu'ch  in  Milton.  This  was  while  Lancaster  remained  uninhabited,  after  its 
destruction,  by  the  Indians.    1  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  IX.  194. 

(/.)  An  account  of  Day  will  be  found  in  a  preceding  note. 

(/)  Of  his  children,  were  James,  born  13  May,  1654.— Joshua,  13  May, 
1656. — His  Avife's  name  v/as  Hannah. 

(hi)  Henry  Kerley  must  have  been  the  son  of  William  Kerley,  senior.  He 
marripd  Elizabeth  White,  sister  to  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  Nov.  1664.  His  chil- 
dren were,  Henry,  born  Jan.  1658,  (N.S.) — William,  Jan.  1659,  (N.S.) 
ai'd  killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  destruction  of  the  town. — Hannah.  July, 
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the  power,  which  was  given  to  the  six  individuals,  the  year  before, 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  town,  might  be  transferred  to  the  town, 
and  the  inhabitants  in  general;  one  of  the  six  being  dead,  another 
having  removed,  and  some  of  the  remainder  bemg  desirous  to  re. 

.     .      NOTES  TO  PAGE  280. 

1663— Mary,  Oct.  16G6.— Joseph,  March,  16G9,  and  killed  with  William.— 
Martha,  Di-c.  1672. — Henry,  the  son,  married  Elizabtth  [lev.  ,  in  Charh  stown, 
April,  1676,  where  they  probal)ly  retreated,  after  the  town  whs  laid  waste. — 
The  Kerleys  did  not  return  after  the  re-settlemeut,it  would  st  eu;  ;  but  went  to 
Marlborouo^h  where  Capt.  Kerley  owned  land.  In  the  pamphlet  entitled 
Revolution  in  New  En<;land  justified,"  printed  1691,  he  gives  his  deposi- 
tion relating-  to  Sir  Edmund  Amlrosi'  passing  through  that  town  in  1688,  who 
demanded  of  Kerley  by  what  order  tti.'y  i^arrisoned  and  fortified  their  lious- 
es."  Kerley  was  tlien  57  years  old.  The  on.-  Me  ntioned  by  ilev.  Mr.  Allen,  in 
his  sketch  of  iNorthborough,  (ante  p.  154)  was  pcubali'y  il  -nry,  the  son. — 
There  is  a  traditix)n  of  Capt.  Kerh;y,  who  married  Mis  ii  -vlaiidson^s  sister  ; 
that  he  had  sundry  little  j^assnges  with  a  dauisel,  in  the  way  of  dillercnces. 
On  on*^  of  th' se  oc  casiuas,  alter  tht  y  were  publishe.J,  he  pulled  up  the  post, 
on  which  f  Ivj  pulilishinent,  as  it  is  called,  was  plact-d,  and  cast  it  into  the  riv- 
er ;  but,  like  all  true  lovers,  lluy  soon  healed  up  their  quairels,  and  were 
married. 

(n)The  name  of  Smiih  was  early,  so  common  that  I  cannot  trace  individu- 
als of  the  ijctiML. 

(o)A  son,  I  tliink,  of  Wni.  Kerley,  Senr.  He  was  of  Fndliury,  in  1652.  One 
of  the  same  najn-  was  of  Sudbury,  in  1672,  and  of  Cambridg^e,  in  1683. 
(p)  John  ^m'dU  died,  July,  1669. 

(v)^'>'at»;rs  was  of  Watertown,  1635-1638-1646,  married  Anna,  daughter 
of  Ri(  iiard  Linton.    His  children  were,  Joseph,  J  acob,  llnc  hel  and  Ephraim. 

(r)Then  were  some  three  or  four  of  this  name,  early  in  New  England. 
This  one  probably  came  from  Weymouth.  In  March,  1658,  at  ameeting  of 
the  town,  all  tfie  orders  of  the  Selectmen  passed,  except  that  of  Goodman 
White,  whirls  was  rejected     bectause  he  feared  not  to  speak  in  his  own  cause.'" 

(5)Killfd  by  the  Indians,*  August  22,  1675.  His  grandchildren,  Jacob, 
George,  John  and  Hen -y,  lived  in  Concord  They  sold  all  their  grandfather's 
land  in  Lanraster,  to  their  uncle,  John  Houghton,  Esq.  Oct.  1697. 

(/)He  had  a  son  Nathaniel,  born  June,  1G58. 

(i<)What  is  known  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlandson  and  family,  will  be  related  iu 
the  sequel. 

(r)R,oper  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  six  weeks  after  the  attack  of  Feb.  1676, 
and  the  very  day  that  fhe  inhabitants  withdrew  from  town. 

(?/;)!  find  nv^st'  r  John  Tinker's  name  in  Boston  records,  in  1652.  He  was 
Clerk  and  Seh  ctman  for  sometime,  and  his  chirography  was  very  neat.  In 
1659,  he  moved  to  Pequiil." 

(x)He  was  killed,  with  his  wife,  and  two  children,  Aug.  22,  1675,  by  the 
Indians. 

(y)  Jonas  i-'airbanks  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  they  destroyed  the 
the  town,  in  F-b.  1676.  His  sou  Joshua,  born  April,  1661,  was  killed  at  the 
same  time. 

(c)'''  1660,  Aug.  26.  Roger  Sumner  was  dismissed,  that  with  other  christ- 
ians, at  Lancaster,  a  Church  mi^ht  be  begun  there."  Church  records  of  Hor- 
chester,  I  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  IX.  192.  He  marri*  d  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Jos- 
lin  ;  as  I  find  he  is  called  son-in-law  to  the  widow  Rebecca  Joslin,  who  was 
wife  to  Thomas. 

(aa)IIe  spelt  his  name,  "  ^Vyelder  further  accounts  of  this  family,  will 
be^  found  in  the  sequel. 

(i/i')Killed  by  the  Indians,  Feb.  1676. 
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liDquish  their  power.*  They  further  requested,  that  the  Court 
wouKl  appoint  some  one  or  more  to  h\y  out  the  hounds  of  the  town. 
They  say,  tliey  shall  be  well  satisfied,  if  the  Court  will  grant  seven 
men  out  of  ten,  whose  names  they  mention,  to  order  tlieir  munici- 
pal concerns;  and  that  afterwards,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  make  their 
own  elections,  &.c.  This  petition  was  signed  by  the  townsmen,  to 
whom  the  General  Court  on  the  10th  of  May,  1654,  returned  a  fa- 
vourable answer,  granting  them  the  full  liberties  of  a  township, 
and  appointed  Lieut.  Goodnough,!  and  Thomas  Danforth,  a  com- 
mittee to  lay  out  the  bounds.  I  cannot  fmd  that  any  survey  was 
^  made  in  pursuance  of  this  order,  nor,  at  any  time,  till  1659,  as  will 
be  mentioned  below. 

The  iirst  town  meeting  on  record,  was  held,  in  the  summer  of 
1G54,  probably  soon  afier  the  petition,  I  have  just  mentioned,  was 
granted.  The  doings  of  the  Committee  were  then  confirmed  and 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  which  is  not  dated,  but  must  have  been 
early  in  1655,  it  was  voted  not  to  take  into  the  town  above  thirty 
tive  families:  and  the  names  of  twenty  five  individuals  are  signed, 
who  are  to  be  considered  as  townsmen.  They  are  as  follows,  viz. 
Edward  Breck,  Master  Joseph  Rovvlandson,  John  Prescott,  William 
Kerley,  senior,  Ralph  Houghton,  Thomas  Sawyer,  John  Whitcomb, 
and  John  Whitcomb,  Jr.  Uichard  Linton,  John  Johnson,  John 
Moore,  William,  and  John  Lewis,  Thomas  Jame?,  Edmund  Parker, 
James  Atherton,  Henry  Kerley,  Uichard  Smith,  William  Kerley,  Jr. 
John  Smith,  Lawrence  Waters,  John  \Vhite,  John,  and  Jacob  Far- 
rar,  John  Rugg.  Many  of  these  names  still  abound  in  Lancaster  and 
the  vicinity. 

The  first  highway,  out  of  town,  was  probably  laid  out  in  1653, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  General  Court,  from  Lancaster  to 
Sudbury  ;  and  ibr  many  years  this  was  the  principal  route  to  Bos- 
ton. 

A  liighway  to  Concord,  was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1656.  It 
commenced  near  Prescotts',  in  what  is  now  called  New  Boston, 
thence  by  the  then  parsonage,  which  was  a  little  N.  E.  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Thayer's,  and  over  the  river  some  15  or  20  rods  above  the  present 
bridge,  then  passing  over  the  south  end  of  the  neck,  and  crossing 
Penecook  river,];  in  the  general  direction  of  the  travelled  road,  till 

*  Nathaniel  Hadlock  and  Edward  Breck.  Iladlock  was  the  one  that  died. 

t  Goodinow,  as  Johnson  spells  it,  was  of  Sudbury.  2.  Mass.  Kist.  Col. 
VII.  55.    For  Danforth,  see  note,  post. 

I  It  crossed  at  the  wading  place  of  th«  Penecook,  to  the  cast  of  whatwae. 
afterwards  called  the  Neck  bridge. 
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within  a  few  years,  and  exlenJing  over  Wataquodoc  hill  in  BoUoq. 
This  road,  I  find  afterwards  in  the  proprietor's  hooks  as  beg-inning 
at  Wataquodoc  hill,  passing  the  Penecook,  and  North  Kivers,  by 
♦'Master  Rowlandson's  house,  and  fenced,  niarked,  and  staked  up  to 
Goodman  Prescotts'  rye  lield;  and  so  between  Jolin  Moore's  lot 
and  across  the  brook,  &c. — and  so  beyond  all  the  lots  into  the 
woods."  Tiie  present  roads  on  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  neck, 
were  probably  laid  out  as  early  as  1C54.  The  hitter  extended  as 
far  to  the  N.  W.  as  Quassaponiken. 

In  1657,  the  good  people  of  Naahaway',  found  that  they  were 
unable  to  manage  their  town  aliairs  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  in 
public  town  meetings,  "  by  reason,"  they  say,  of  many  inconven- 
iences, and  incumbrances,  which  we  find  that  way  ;  nor  by  select 
men  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  freeemen,*  being  but  three  in 
number."  It  therefore  repented  them  of  the  former  petition, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and  they  besought  the  General  Court,  to 
appoint  a  committee,  (to  use  the  language  of  the  request)  to  put 
us  into  such  a  way  of  order,  as  we  are  capable  of,  or  any  other 
way  which  the  Honored  Court  may  judge  safest  and  best,  kc.  till 
the  committee  make  return  that  the  town  is  able  to  mamige  its 
own  affairs.'^  This  request  was  granted.  May  Gth,  of  the  same  year, 
and  Messrs.  Simon  Willard,!  Edward  Johnson, |  and  Thomas  Dan- 
forth§  were  appointed  commissioners. 

*  At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Court,  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
May,  1631,  it  was  ordered  that  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  this  Commouwealth,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches, 
-within  the  limits  of  this  j urisdiction."  And  this  was  the  law  till  1604.  None 
but  freemen  were  allowed  to  hold  any  ollice. 

t  Major  Willard  came  to  this  country  from  the  County  of  Kent,  in 
1635,  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  with  the  Rev.  Ptter  Bulkley,  a  dieting;uished 
clergyman  of  Concord,  lie  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  from  the  In- 
dians of  Musketaquid,  afterwards  called  Concord.  He  resided  there  mauy 
years.  The  town  was  iucorporated,  Sept.  1G25,  and  he  was  the  deputy  or 
Representative  from  the  spring  following,  till  1G54,  with  the  omission  only  of 
one  year.  In  1654,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  and  was 
annually  re-chosen  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  in  Charlestown,  April 
24,  (O.  S.)  1676.  This  Court  was  the  upper  branch  of  the  General  Court, 
the  Court  of  Probate,  a  Court  for  Capital  and  other  trials  of  importance  ;  and 
"with  power  to  hear  petitions,  decree  divorces,  Szc.  The  members,  were 
jnag;istrates  throughout  the  Colony,  and  held  the  County  Courts,  the  powers  of 
"which  extended  to  all  civil  causes,  and  criminal,  excepting  life,  member, 
banishment  and  divorces. 

:j:  Johnson  was  of  ^V^oburn,  and  came  from  the  County  of  Kent.  lie  was 
the  author  of"  Wonder  working  Providence  of  Zion's  Bavior,  in  New  Eng- 
land     a  very  singular,  curious,  and  enthusiastic  work, 

}  Danforth  lived  in  Cam.bridge.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Massacbnsetts  •,  some  time  one  of  the  arsietantsj  and  Deputy  Governof, 
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These  Commissionejrs  were  instructed  to  hear  nna  cletGrminc 
the  several  differences  and  grievances  which  "  obstruct  the  pres- 
ent and  future  good  of  the  town""  &c.  and  were  to  continue  in  of- 
fice till  they  could  report  the  town  to  be  of  sutlicicnt  ability  to 
manage  its  own  affairs. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
were,  master  John  Tinker,  Wm.  Kerley,  sen'r,  Jno.  Prescott,  llalph 
Houghton,  and  Tliomas  Sawyer,  to  superintend  the  municipal  con- 
cerns with  power  to  make  all  necessary  rates  and  levies,  to  erect 
"  a  meeting  house,  j)ound  and  stocks,"  three  things  that  were  then 
as  ne<:essary  to  constitute  a  village,  as,  according  to  Knickerbocker, 
a  "meeting  house,  tavern  and  blacksmith's  shop"  are,  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  None  were  to  be  permitted  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  town,  or  be  entertained  therein,  unless  by  consent  of  the  select- 
men, and  any  coming  without  such  consent,  on  record,  and  j)ersons 
entertaining  tliem,  were  each  subject  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  shil- 
lings per  month.  However  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  smile  at 
the  last  regulation,  son:iething  of  the  kind  probably  necessary 
in  the  early  state  of  society,  and  especially  in  so  remote  a  planta- 
tion as  that  of  Nashaway,  to  exclude  the  idle  and  un{)rincipled  ;  not 
only  strong  hands  but  stout  hearts,  sobric^ty  of  character,  and  pa- 
triotism, properly  so  called,  v^ere  needed  to  sustain  and  advance 
the  interest  of  the  town.  N'icious  persons  would  be  disorderly ; 
the  situation  was  critical,  tlie  danger  of  giving  provocation  to  the 
Indians  would  be  increased,  and  it  would  require  but  a  slight  mat- 
ter to  destroy  the  settlement,  'i'he  commissioners  directed  lur- 
ther,  that  lands  should  be  reserved  for  the  accommodation  and 
encouragement  of  five  or  six.  able  men,  to  take  up  their  residence 
in  the  town." 

Early  attention  was  paid  by  the  town  to  its  water  privileges. 
In  Nov.  1653,  John  Prescott  received  a  grant  of  land  of  the  inhab- 
itants, on  condition  that  he  would  build  a  "  corn  mill."  By  a  mem- 
orandum in  Middlesex  Records,  it  appears,  that  he  finished  the 
mill  and  began  to  grind  corn,  the  following  spring,  23.  3  mo.  1G54. 
A  saw  mill  followed  in  a  few  years,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
proprietaries  ;  where  I  find  that  "  in  November  1668,  rd  a  training, 
a  motion  was  made  by  Goodman  Prescott,  about  setting  up  a  saw 

He  wa3  one  of  the  few  who  dared  to  oppose  openly,  the  \vitchcr;ift  delusion. 
Gov.  Bradslreet,  President  Increase  Mather,  and  Suoiuel  Wil'.ard,  son  of  Ma- 
jor W.  minister  in  Boston,  and  afterwards  V.  I'l-ca.  of  the  College,  were  al- 
most the  oiily  leading;  men  who  v.  itl^stood  llie  Jni2:hty  torrent. 
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mill ;  and  the  town  voted  that  if  he  should  erect  one,  he  should  have 
the  grant  of  certain  priveleges,  and  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  near 
his  mill  for  him  and  his  posterity  forever;  and  to  be  more  exactly 
recorded,  when  exactly  known." 

In  consideration  of  these  provisions,  Goodman  Prescott  forthwith 
erected  his  mill.  This  was  on  the  spot,  where  the  Lancaster  Cot- 
ton Manufacturing  Company  have  extensive  and  profitable  works 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Poignand  k  Plant.  I  mention 
these  mills,  the  more  particularly,  as  they  were  many  years  before 
any  of  the  kind  in  the  present  County  of  Worcester.  People  came 
from  Sudbury  to  Prescotts'  grist  mill.  The  stone  of  this  mill  was 
brought  from  England,  and  is  now  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Factory*,  in 
fragments. 

There  were  no  bridges  in  town  till  lGo9.  In  January  of  that 
year  (3.  11  mo.  1658)  it  is  recorded  that  "  the  Selectmen  ordered 
for  the  bridges  over  Nashaway  and  North  river,  that  tiiey  that  are 
on  the  neck  of  land  do  make  a  cart  bridge  over  the  north  riverj  by 
Goodman  Water's,  and  they  on  the  south  end,  do  make  a  cart  bi  idge 
over  Nashaway  about  the  wading  placcf  at  their  own  expense." 

These  two  bridges  were  supported  in  this, way,  eleven  years. 
In  February  1670,  it  was  voted,  that  the  bridges  should  be  a  town 
charge  from  the  second  day  of  that  month,  (1669,  O.  S.)  only,  it 
was  ordered,  that  if  the  town  should  thiidc  it  ''for  the  safety  of 
north  bridge,  that  the  cages  be  put  down,  that  then  they  shall  be 
set  down  upon  the  Neck's  charge,  the  first  convenient  opportunity." 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  bridge  was  built  over  the  Pene- 
cook,  or  Main  river,  till  after  the  re-settlement  of  the  town  in  1679 
and  80. §  The  "  Great  bridge  by  the  Knight  pasture,"  (the  same  as 
the  Neck  bridge,)  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  present  centre  bridge 
is  spoken  of  in  1729,  and  a  vote  was  passed  in  1736,  to  repair  this 
bridge.  The  road  that  I  have  before  mentioned  from  Bolton,  across 
the  Penecook,  and  "staked  up  to  Goodman  Prescott's  rye  field," 
was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1656.  But  1  assert  with  confidence, 
that  no  bridge  was  there"^as  early  as  1671.  From  1671  to  1675,  it 
is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  situation  to 

*  This  rests  on  information  receivecj  from  Mr.  Jonathan  Wilder,  of  this 
town,  a  high  authority  in  traditionary  lore.  Mrs.  Wilder  is  a  descendant,  in 
direct  line  from  John  Prescott. 

t  This  was  near  the  residence  of  the  late  Judge  Sprague. 
:j:Thi3  was  on  the  south  branch,  near  the  present  mill  bridge. 
i  The  remark,  relative  to  the  bridge  in  the  first  volume  of  Worcester 
Magazine,  p.  284,  in  note,  is  incorrect. 
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support  three  bridges,'*'  ;ind  alter  that  time,  I\Ictacomet's  war  left 
neither  opportunity  nor  means,  to  pay  attention  to  any  thing  but 
self-defence. t 

1G58.  The  Selectmen  met  in  January  following  their  appoint- 
ment, and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  bring  in  a  perfect  list  of  their 
lands — the  quality,  quantity,  bounds,  kc.  that  they  miglit  be  re- 
corded, to  prevent  future  dilTerences,  by  reason  of  mistake  or  for- 
getfulness.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  finding  their  authority  in- 
sutTiciont  to  manage  the  municipal  concerns  of  the  town,  they  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  the  commissioners,  in  which  they  say  the 
Lord  has  succeeded  our  endeavors  to  the  "settling,"  we  hope,  of 
Master  Ilowlandson  an:\ongst  us,  and  the  town  is, in  some  sort, at  least, 
in  a  good  preparative  to  after  peace  ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  repel  the 
"  boilings  and  breakings  forth"  cl"some  [jersons,  difficult  to  please, 
and  some  petty  differences  will  arise  amongst  us,  provide  what  we 
can  to  the  contrary,"  and  that  unless  they  have  further  power  giv- 
en them,  what  they  possess  is  a  "sword  tool,  and  no  edge." 

The  Commissioners,  then  in  Boston,  explained  to  the  Select- 
men the  extent  of  their  powers,  and  authorized  them  to  impose 
penalties  in  certain  cases,  for  breach  of  orders,  to  make  divisions  of 
land,  to  appoint  persons  to  hear  and  end  small  causes,  under  forty 
shillings,  and  present  them  to  the  County  Court  for  allowance,  &lc. 
This  increase  of  power,  probably  answered  the  purpose,  so  long  as 
the  management  of  affairs  pertained  to  the  Commissioners,  and  till 
it  returned  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  at  their  general  meet- 
ings. 

As  was  before  observed,  although  a  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  some  years  before,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  town  were  surveyed  and  marked  before 
1G59.  At  that  time,  Thomas  Noyes  was  appointed  to  that  service, 
by  the  General  Court,  and  the  selectmen  voted  that  when  "Ensign 
Noyes  comes  to  lay  out  the  bounds,  Goodman  Prescott  do  go  with 
him  to  mark  the  bounds,  and  Job  V/hitcomb,  and  young  Jacob  Far- 
rar,  to  carry  the  chain,"  &c.  provided  "  that  a  bargain  be  first 
made  between  him  and  the  selectmen,  in  behalf  of  the  town,  for 
his  art  and  pains."    Noyes  made  his  return  7th  April,  of  that  year 

Tliere  was  a  wadhig  place  over  the  Penccook. — See  note  ante. 

+  Since  tlie  above  was  written,  I  have  ascertained  patisfactorily,  that  the 
Neck  bridge  Avas  built,  1718.  The  vote  to  build,  was  March  10,  17'C — and 
to  be  finished  by  the  first  of  August  following-.  In  the  vote,  it  AVas  ordered, 
"that  the  bridge  have  five  trussells,  and  to  be  a  foot  higher  than  before."  It 
would  seem  then,  that  this  was  not  the  first  bridg:e  over  the  principal  stream. 
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as  follows,  viz. :  beginning*  at  tl)e  wading  place  of  Nasliawa}'*  river, 
tliencc  running  a  line  three  miles  in  length,  N.  ^V,  one  degree 
West,  and  from  that  point  drawing  a  perpendicular  line  five  miles, 
N.  N.  East,  one  degree  North,  and  another  S,  S.  West,  one  degree 
South.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  miles,  making  eight  angles,  and  run- 
ning at  the  north  end,  a  line  of  eight  miles,  and  at  the  south,  six 
miles  and  a  half,  in  the  direction  E.  S.  East,  one  degree  East,  then 
connecting  the  extremes  of  these  two  lines,  finished  the  fourth  side, 
makmg  in  shape  a  trapezoid.  Four  miles  of  tlie  S.  East  part  of  the 
line,  hounded  on  Whipsufferaget  plantation,  that  was  granted  to  Sud- 
bury, now  included  in  Berlin,  Bolton  and  ?,]nrlhorough.'  The  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Noyes  was  accepted  by  the  Coui  t,  provided  a  farm  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  be  laid  cut  wiihin  the  boimds,  for  the 
Country's  use,  in  some  place  not  already  appropriated.! 

The  town,  which  for  a  number  of  years,  had  labored  under  the 
many  disadvantages  incident  to  new  plantations,  increased,  perhaps, 
by  being  quite  remote  from  other  settlement--,  now  began  to  acquire 
somewhat  of  municipal  weiglit  and  itnportance.  It  \»  as  becoming  a 
place,  to  which  the  enterprising  colonists  were  attracted  by  its  nat- 
iir;il  beauties,  its  uncommon  facility  of  cultivation,  and  by  the  mild 
and  friendly  character  ol'  the  natives  in  the  vicinity.  The  select- 
men, therefore,  in  July,  1659,  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  fool- 
ish order  of  1654,  by  which  the  number  of  families  was  limited 
to  35.  Their  eyes  being  opened,  they  conceived  it  to  he  most  for 
the  good  of  the  town,  '■'•that  so  many  Inhabitants  be  admitted,  as 
may  be  meetly  accommodated,  provided  they  are  such,  as  are  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  that  admittance  be  granted  to  so  many,  as  shall  stand 
with  the  description  of  the  selectmen,  and  are  worthy  of  acceptance 
according  to  the  Commissionary  acceptance." 

1663,  the  town  also  began  to  feel  suHlcient  strength  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  by  regular  town  meetings.  The  se- 
lectmen were  willing,  and  in  a  letter  expressed  to  the  town  "  that 
tliere  was  not  such  a  loving  coiicui  rence  as  they  could  desire,""  in 
their  proceedings,  and  go  on  to  oh-erve,  that  if  their  labors  in  en- 
deavoring to  procure  the  town  liberty  to  choose  its  own  ollicers  be 

*Thi3  it  will  be  recollected  was  the  Soulii  l>ranch,  and  near  (he  present 
mill  bridgfe  by  ^:amucl  Cartei^s  mills.  'I'he  main  stream  was  invariably  culled 
Penecook. 

t  This  13  the  English  name.  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  skctcli  of  Northbor- 
ough,  in  which  he  discovers  the  true  spirit  of  the  antiqi.iary,  says,  that  the  In- 
dian word  li  VVhippsuppenike.  See  Worcester  Mai^azine  fer  Juiy,lb  v6,  p.  134. 

X  The  tradition  is,  that  it  was  laid  out  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  in* 
eluded  a  very  poor  (lact  of  land. 
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of  u«:e  tbcy  dosire  to  bless  God  for  it;  but  if  not,  thoy  desire  not  to 
create  trouble  to  tliernselves,  and  grief  for  their  loving  brethren 
and  neig-bbors,"  &:c.  Sic.  Tlie  town  confirmed  the  doing-s  of  the  se- 
lectmen, and  petitioned  the  Commissioners  early  in  the  year  1665, 
to  restore  the  full  privileges  to  the  io\\j\.  The  answer  of  the 
Commissioners  is,  in  part,  as  follows — 
"  Gentlemen  and  loving  friends. 

We  do  with  much  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  acknowledge  his  fa- 
vor to  yourselves,  and  not  only  to  you,  but  to  all  that  delight  in  the 
pi'osperily  of  God's  people,  and  children,  in  your  loving  compliance 
together;  that  this  maybe  continued  is  our  earnest  desire,  and 
shall  be  our  prayer  to  God.  And  wherein  we  may  in  our  capacity, 
contribute  thereto,  we  do  account  it  our  duty  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
you,  and  for  that  end,  do  fully  concur,  and  consent  to  your  proposals, 
for  tlie  ratifying  of  what  is,  and  for  liberty  among  yourselves,  observ- 
ing the  laws  and  the  directions  of  the  General  Court,  lor  the  elec- 
tion of  your  selectmen  for  the  future." 

Simon  Wjllakd, 
Thomas  Dan  forth, 
Edward  Johnson. 

Dated,  8th  1  mo.  1664." 

The  town  was  soon  after  relieved  from  the  inconveniences  and 
embarrassments  of  having  its  adairs  directed  by  gentlemen  residing 
at  a  distance,  and,  in  futin'e,  sustained  its  new  duties,  without  further 
assistance  from  the  General  Court. 

A  highway  was  soon  after  laid  out  to  Groton,  passing  over  the 
intervale  to  Still  river  hill,  in  Harvard,  thence  to  Groton  in  a  very 
circuitous  course. 

In  1669,  an  order  was  passed  establishing  the  first  Monday  in 
February,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  for  the  annual  town  meetings,  and 
obliging  every  inhabitant,  to  attend,  under  [)enalty  of  two  shillings 
unless  having  a  good  excuse.  The  limited  population,  rendered 
necessary  the  sanction  of  all  qualilicd  })ersons,  to  the  municipal  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  affairs  of  the  town  seem  to  have  proceeded  with  tolerable 
quiet  for  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  first  settlement,  till  1674. 
The  population  had  increased  quite  rapidly  and  was  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  the  township.  The  Indians  were  inclined  to  peace, 
and,  in  various  ways,  were  of  service  to  the  Inhabitants.  I»ut  this 
happy  state  of  things  was  not  destined  to  continue.  The  day  of 
deep  and  long  continued  distress  was  at  hand.    The  natives  with 
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whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  good  will,  were  soon  to 
become  their  hitter  enemies:  desolation  was  to  spread  over  the  fair 
inheritance  :  fire  and  the  tomahawk,  torture  and  death,  were  soon 
to  be  busy  in  annihilating  all  the  comforts  of  domestic  life. 

The  tribe  of  the  Nashaways,  when  the  country  was  first  settled, 
was  under  the  chief  Sacfiem  of  the  Massachusetts.  Gookin,  who 
wrote  in  1674,  says,  "they  have  been  a  great  people  in  former 
times  ;  but  of  late  years  have  been  consumed  by  the  IMaquas*  vvars, 
and  other  ways,  and  are  no;v  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  families.!" 
lie  probably  referred  to  the  setttlement  at  Washacum  alone. — 
There  were  Indians  in  various  parts  of  the  towri  at  that  time  ;  in 
fact  so  large  a  part  of  the  tribe,  as  would,  porliaps,  swell  the  whole 
number  to  twenty  five  or  thirty  families,  or  fro;n  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons.  This  miserable  remnant, 
that  was  rapidly  wasting  way  by  intemperance,  which,  at  this  day, 
destroys  its  thousands,  was  under  the  infiuence  of  the  master  spirit, 
Philip.  Whilst  Gookin,  with  Wattasacompanum,  ruler  of  the  Nip- 
mucks,  was  at  Pakachoog,  in  Sept.  1G71,  he  sent  .lethroj  of  Natick, 
one  of  the  n»ost  distinguished  of  the  convcrleJ  Indiana,  who,  in  gen- 
eral, made  but  sorry  christians,  to  Nashaway,  to  preach  to  his  coun- 
trymen, whom  Eliot  had  never  visited.  One  of  the  tribe  iiappened 
to  be  present  at  the  Court,  and  declared  "that  lie  was  desirously 
willing  as  well  as  some  other  of  his  people  to  pray  to  God  :  but 
that  there  were  sundry  of  that  people  very  wicked,  and  much  ad- 
dicted to  drunkenness,  and  thereby  many  disorders  were  committed 
amongst  them;*"  and  he  intrcated  Gookin  to  put  forth  his  power,  to 
suppress  this  vice.  He  was  asked,  "  whether  he  would  take  upon 
bim  the  office  of  constable,  and  receive  power  to  apprehend  drunk- 
ards, and  take  away  their  strength  Irom  them,  and  bi  ing  the  de- 
linquents before  the  court  to  receive  punishment."  Probably  ap- 
prehending some  difficulty  from  his  bretliren,  if  he  should  accept 
the  appointment  at  the  time,  he  answered,  that  he  would  first- 
speak  with  his  friends,  and  if  they  chose  him,  and  strengthened  his 
hand  in  the  work,  he  Would  come  for  a  black  staff  and  power." 

It  is  not  known  that  Jethro's  exhortations  produced  any  effect. 

*  A  fierce  tribe  residing  about  fifty  miles  beyond  Albany  and  towards  the 
lakes. 

1 1  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  1.  193. 

•|:  Gookin  gave  Jethro  a  letter  directed  to  the  Indians,  exhorting  them  to 
keep  the  sabbath  and  to  abstain  from  drunkenness,  powowint,',  &c.  At  this 
time  and  for  many  years  after  Gookin  was  superintendant  of  all  the  Indiana 
under  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  conspiracy  that  in  the  following  summer  lighted  up  the  flames 
of  war,  was  secretly  spreading-,  and  but  little  opportunity  existed, 
to  improve  the  condition  ol  tlie  Na^haways.  At  this  time,  Saga- 
more Shoshanim*  was  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  lie  possessed,  it 
appears,  a  hostile  feeling,  and  a  vindictive  spirit  against  the  English. 
He  joined  heart  and  hand  in  the  measures  of  Philip,  lie  probably 
engaged  early  in  t!ie  war,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  attack 
upon  his  former  friends.  James  Quauapaug,  who  was  sent  out  by 
the  Euglisl),  as  a  spy,  in  Jan.  167C,  (N.  S.)  relates  that  Shoshanim 
was  out  with  the  hostile  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mennimes- 
seg,  about  20  miles  north  of  the  Connecticut  path.  Robert  Pepper 
was  his  i»risoner.  Philip  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Aurania, 
(Albany)  and  was  i)robably  on  his  return  to  iMennimesseg.  This 
circumstance,  taken  m  connection  with  the  positive  declaration  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  in  his  Century  Sermon,  and  the  Irequent  mea- 
tion  made  of  him  by  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  shows  pretty  conclusively 
that  he  had  the  powerl'ul  force  that  overwhelmed  Lancaster.  I 
find  in  a  scarce  pamphlet,  entitled  a  "Brief  and  true  Narrative  ot 
the  late  wars  risen  in  New  England,"  printed  late  in  1675,  that  the 
report  was  current,  that  Philip  had  "  tied  to  the  French  at  Canada 
for  succor."  And  Cotton  Mather  says,  that  the  French  Irom 
Canada  sent  recruits  to  aid  in  the  war.  Philip  probably  returned 
early  in  the  winter  with  the  recruits.  Whilst  Quanapaug  was  at 
Mennimesseg,  one  eyed  John,!  (an  Indian  every  whit,)  toldliim  that 
in  about  twenty  days  from  the  Wednesday  preceding,  "  they  were 
to  fall  upon  Lancaster,  Groton,  Marlborough,  Sudbury,  and  Med- 
field,  and  that  the  first  thing  they  would  do,  would  be  to  cut  down 
Lancaster  bridge,  so  as  to  hinder  the  llight  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
prevent  assistance  from  coming  to  them."J:  The  war  broke  out  in 
June,  1675,  by  an  attack  upon  Swansey,as  I  should  have  stated  be- 
fore. On  the  22nd  day  of  August,  the  same  summer,  eight  persons 
were  killed  in  Lanca8ter.§  On  the  lOtli  (O.  S.)  of  February  fol- 
lowing, early  in  the  morning,  the  Wamponuags,  led  by  Philip,  ac- 
companied by  the  Narrhagansetts,  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nip- 

*  Sam  was  his  name  in  the  vernacular,  lie  succeeded  Mattht^w,  who,  as 
Mr.  Harrington  relate-,  always  conducttd  hinjstlf  well  towards  the  Jujglisli, 
as  did  his  predecessor,  bholan.  Shoshamio,  after  the.  war,  was  executed  at 
Boston.    See  post. 

t  Or  John  Monoco. 

:f  I.  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  1.  206,  207  and  200. 

}  George  Bennett,  a  grandson  of  Richard  Linton  ;  AVilliam  Flagg;  Jacob 
Farrar ;  Joseph  Wheeler  ;  Mordacai  McLoad,  his  wife,  and  two  qhildren. 
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mucs  and  Nashaways,  whom  his  artful  eloquence  had  persuaded  to 
join  with  him,  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  Lancastei-,    IJis  forc- 
es consisted  of  1500*  men,  who  invested  tlie  town     in  the  distinct 
bodies  and  places. ''j"    There  wore  at  tliat  time  more  tlianhft_y  fam- 
ilies in  Lancaster.    After  killing  a  number  of  persons  in  iliflerent 
parts  of  the  town,  they  directed  their  course  to  the  liouse|  of  Mr. 
Rowlandson,  the  clergyman  of  the  place.    The  house  wns  pleasant- 
ly situated  on  the  hrow  of  a  small  hill,  commanding  a  line  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  north  branch  ot  the  river,  and  the  ampitheatre  of 
hills  to  the  west,  north  and  ea^t.    It  was  filled  with  soldiers  and  in- 
habitants to  the  number  of  forty  two,  and  was  guarded  only  in  front, 
not  like  the  other  garrisons,  with  ihiidiers  at  the  opposite  angles. § — 
"Quickly"  says  Mrs.  Kowlandson      it  was  the  dolefullest  day  that 
ever  mine  eyes  saw."    The  house  was  defended  w  itli  determined 
bravery  upwards  of  two  hours.    The  enemy,  after  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  set  fire  to  the  building,  filleil  a  c'-'rt  with  com- 
bustable  matter,  and  ai)proaclied  in  the  rear,  where  there  was  no 
fortification.    In  this  way,  the  house  was  soon  enveloped  in  flames. 
The  inhabitants  finding  further  resistance  useless  were  compelled 
at  length  to  surrender,  to  avoid  perishing  in  the  ruins  of  the  build- 
ing.||    No  other  garrison  was  destroyed  but  that  of  I\lr.  Rowland- 
son.    One  man  only  esc;iped.^*    The  rest  twelve  in  number,|t  were 
either  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  or  were  reserved  for  torture.  Of 

*  Hutchinson  says  several  hundred.  I  have  taken  the  number  given  by 
Mr.  Harnnglon,  who  says  it  was  conltsscd  by  the  Indians  tiitnisel>es  after 
the  peace. 

1 1  can  ascertain  but  three  of  these  places,  viz.  \^'heeler's  garrison,  at 
Wataquodoc  hill,  now  S.  West  part  of  Bolton.  Here  they  killed  .lonas  and 
Joshua  Fairbanks  and  Richard  Wheeler.  W  heeler  had  been  in  town  about 
15  years.  The  second  was  Frescott"'?  garrison,  near  Toisinard  &  Plant's  I\lan- 
iifj»ctory.  Ephraim  Sawyer  was  killed  hire  ;  and  fUnry  1  arrar  and  (John?) 
Ball  and  his  wile  in  other  places.    The  third  was  Mr.  Rowlandson's. 

:}:  This  house  was  about  one  third  of  a  mile  south  west  of  the  Church. — 
The  cellar  was  filled  up  only  a  few  years  since.  \\  here  the  garden  was,  arc 
a  number  of  very  aged  trees,  more  or  less  decayed.  'J'hese,  I  doubt  not,  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Kowlandson. 

J  So  says  Elarrington.  But  Hubbard  relates  that  the  "  fortification  was 
on  the  back  side  of  the  building,  but  covered  ii|>  with  lire  wood,  and  the  In- 
dians got  near  and  burnt  a  leai.to.^'    Eiiition  1077. 

II  On  the  authority  of  Uubbard,  I  state,  that  the  Indians  destroyed  about 
one  half  of  the  buildings. 
Ephraim  Roper. 

4.+  Ensign  Divoll,  Abraham  Joslin,  Daniel  Gains,  Thomas  RoAvlandson, 
William  and  Joseph  Kerley,  Jolm  McLoad,  John  Kettle' and  two  sons,  Jusiah 
Divoll.  hjstead  of  giving  the  twelfth  name,  Mr.  Harrington  puts  down '■^'^:c.*' 
The  name  therefore  must  re.tt,  in  nubibus. 
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the  slain,  Thomas  Rowlnndson  was  brother  to  the  clergyman;  Mrs. 
Kerley  was  wife  of  Capt.  Henry  Kcrley,  aju!  sister  to  I\hs.  Ilowland- 
son  Wnn.  Kerley,  Jr.  1  think,  m,iy  have  heen  Henry's  hrotlier,  and 
Joseph  his  child  :  I  do  not  venture,  however,  to  give  this  as  a  histor- 
ical fact.  Mrs,  Drew,1  another  sister,  was  of  the  captives.  Mrs.  Ker- 
ley, and  Ephraiin  Roper's  wife  were  killed  in  attemptiuf^  to  escape. 

Diflerent  accounts  vary  in  the  number  of  the  slain,  and  the  cap- 
tives. At  least  there  were  fifty  persons,  and  one  writer  says,  fifty 
live. I  Nearly  half  of  these  suffered  death. §  No  less  than  seven- 
teen of  the  Rev.  jMr.  Rowlandson's  family,  and  connexions,  were  put 
to  death  or  taken  prisoners.  He,  at  that  time,  with  Capt.  Kerley, 
and  Mr.  Drew,  was  at  Boston  soliciting  military  aid  froni  Gov.  Lev- 
erett  and  the  council.  The  anguish  they  I'elt  on  their  return,  is 
not  to  he  described.  Their  dwellings  had  been  destroyed  :  the 
"wife  of  one  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  the  wives  of  the  two  others, 
were  in  the  ])ower  of  the  savages,  threading  their  way,  through  the 
trackless  forest  in  the  midst  of  winter;  with  no  comtorts  to  sup[i!y 
their  necessities,  no, friends  to  cheer  them,  and  nothing  but  the  un- 
mingled  dread  of  a  hopeless  captivity  in  prospect.  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son  was  taken  by  a  Nari  hagansett  Indian,  and  sold  to  t|uan:)Opin,  a 
Sagamore,  and  connected  with  Philip  by  marriage  ;  tlieir  squaws  be- 
ing sisters.  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  sister,  \vas  taken,  it  ^vould  seem  by 
Shoshanim.jl 

*  iMrs.  Ilowlandson  was  Mary,'  dani^litcr  of  I\Tr.  AVhite,  probably  John 
"White,  who  was  the  richest  man  in  town  in  1G53.  Henry  Kerley  married 
Elizabeth. 

t  This  name  is  inserted  on  the  authority  of  "  News  from  New-England  a 
pamphU  t  relating  to  Thilip^s  war,  published  in  1G76.  I  have  not  met  with  the 
name  elsewhere. 

:{:  "  News  from  New  England.'" 

}  Abraham  Joslin's  wife  was  a  captive.  In  the  neighborhood  of Payqiiaoo^e 
(Miller''s  river,)  being  near  Ihe  time  of  her  confmenii  lit,  the  Indians  b(  came 
enraged  at  her  frequent  solicitations  for  liberty  to  return  home, and  cast  her  in- 
to the  flames  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms,  two  years  old.  01  those  of  the 
Nashaway  tribe  of  Indiaiis  wlio  survived  the  war,  a  j^art  moved  lo  Alliany, 
and  the  rest  to  Penecook,  one  of  the  New  Hampshire  tribes;  with  this  tribe 
they  incorporated.  'J'here  have  been  Indians  n  siding  in  town,  Avilhin  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  present  inhabitants  ;  they  were  wanderers  from  other 
places,  and  not  descendents  of  the  Nasliaways. 

II  Mrs.  Ilowlandson  durinj^  her  captivity  was  separated  from  her  sister. — 
At  one  time  when  tliey  were  near,  the  Indian,  Mrs.  Dit  w^'s  master,  would  not 
suffer  her  to  visit  Mrs  Ilowlandson,  and  the  latter  in  h(  r  removes^^  remarks 
with  much  apparent  comfort,  that  the  Lord  requited  many  of  their  ill  do- 
ings, for  this  Indian  was  hanged  afterwards  at  Boston."  7'his  was  S»'pt,  t26, 
1676.  The  Sagamore  of  Quoboag,  and  old  Jetliro,  were  executed  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  town's  end.    Hubbard,  Edition  1G77. 
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Tiie  Indians  made  groat  plunder  in  various  i)arts  of  the  Iovvd. 
They  were  Ibrced,  however,  to  retreat  on  tlie  a[)i)earance  of  Capt. 
^VadswoIlh,*  who,  hearing  of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  town, 
immediately  marched  from  IMarlborou^h,  where  he  was  stationed, 
with  forty  men.  The  Indians  liad  removed  the  pUmks  trom  the 
bridge  to  prevent  the  passage  of  liorscmen,  the  river  at  tlie  lime 
being  mach  swollen,  and  had  prepared  an  ambush  for  the  foot  sol- 
diers, but  fortunately  withdrew  from  that  spot,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  soldiers.  Wadsworth  stationed  his  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  remained  there  for  some  diiys.  Belbre  his  depar- 
ture, he  lost  one  of  his  men,  Cieorge  Harrington,  by  tlie  Indians. 

But  the  tilarni  of  the  Inhabitants  was  so  i^reat,  and  such  was  the 
general  insecurity  of  the  border  towns,  in  the  then  unsettled  state 
of  the  Country,  that  when  the  troops  withdrew,  about  six  weeks  af- 
terwards, the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  left  under  their  protection,  af- 
ter destroying  all  the  houses,  but  two.j  The  return  of  peace  on 
the  death  of  Philip,  in  August,  1G76,  did  not  restore  their  courage 
and  confidence.  For  more  than  three  years,  Lancaster  remained 
without  an  inhabitant.  In  Oct.  1G79,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  County  Court,  under  a  law  then  in  force,  to  rebuild  the  town.| 
It  is  probable  that  the  resettlement  look  place  in  the  spring  of 
1680. §  No  record  exists  by  which  the  precise,  time  or  mode  can 
be  discovered.  Some  interest  naturally  attaches  to  this  era,  as  the 
whole  work  of  building  up  the  town  was  to  be  again  undertaken. 
Some  of  the  first  planters,  or  their  children,  w!io  were  still  living,  re- 
turned accompanied  by  others.  Of  the  former,  were  the  Prescotts, 
Iloughtons,  Sawyers,  Wilders,  kc.    The  Carters,  a  name  now 

*  Capt.  Samuel  Wadsworth  of  Milton,  a  brave  soldier  and  valuable  man- 
He  was  killed  on  the  18th  of  A])ril  lollowing,  in  a  severe  battle  witli  the  In- 
dians at  Sudbury.  A  monument  over  his  grave,  on  the  spot  where  he  fell, 
was  erected  by  his  son,  Rev.  freslJent  W'adbworih  of  Harvard  College. 

t  The  house  of  public  worship,  was  not  destroyed  by  the  Indians  at  this 
time.  Tlie  I  reach,  according  to  Jaaies  Quanapau^,  bt  tore  tlie  commencement 
of  the  winter  campaign  "  bid  tlicm  that  they  bhouM  not  destroy  meeting  hous- 
es, (or  there,  God  was  worshipped.'"  John  Ilopcr  was  killed  the  very  day 
that  the  Inhabitants  withdrew. 

:|:  Oct.  7,  1G79.  The  committee  consisted  of  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice, 
Deacon  John  Stone,  ai\d  William  Pond.  Prentice,  was  a  distiuguliihed  caval- 
ry officer  in  Philip''3  war.    Mass.  Hist.  Col.  Vol.  V.  p.  'i7U,  I. 

}  To  avoid  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  perliaps  it  should  be  stated,  that  the 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Lancaster,  exct  pting  what  was  taken  from  xMr. 
Harrington,  was  txtracted  principally  from  an  anonymous  article,  written  by 
the  compiler,  and  published  in  tlie  New  Hampshire  Historical  and  Miscella- 
neous Collections  for  April  and  May,  11524;  and  another,  in  the  ^^'orcebh^ 
Magazine,  for  Feb.  l\j'^6.    Hai  riugton  took  most  uf  his  account  from  Hubbard. 
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quite  prevalent,  came  in  soon  after  the  rei^toration.  A  number  ot" 
brothers  of  thai  family,  came  from  Wohiirn,*  and  took  np  their  res- 
idence on  George  hill,  where,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  many 
of  their  descendants  still  live. 

Under  the  nnmcrous  inconveniences,  hardships  and  dangers  of 
a  new  settlement,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  th(;  wealth  or  popu- 
lation of  the  town,  for  some  years,  increased  with  much  rapidity. 
In  1631  and  IG82,  in  consequence  of  these  things,  and  of  the  ex- 
posed situation  of  the  town,  on  the  confines  of  civilization,  an  ex- 
emption was  granted  from  the  County  rates.  In  1G94,  20  pounds 
of  the  public  taxes  were  allowed  to  the  town,  in  consideration  of 
its  "-frontier  situation." 

The  civil  history  of  Lancaster  from  1G80  to  1724,  excepting 
what  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Harrington,  is,  I  fear,  irretrievably  lost. 
I  regret  this  the  moie,  from  the  circumstance  stated  above  ;  and 
in- common  with  others,  have  to  lament,  tiiat  IMr.  il;\rringlon,  who 
preserved  so  much,  did  not  preserve  much  more.  Private  docu- 
ments of  various  kinds,  and  important  in  this  respect,  which  were 
then  doubtless  numerous,  have  since  been  lost  by  lapse  of  time,  or 
destroyed  through  ignorance  of  their  value.  Tradition  was  thea 
fresh  and  distinct;  and,  more  than  all,  the  original  volume  of  re- 
cords containing  a  complete  sequence  of  events  from  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  valley  of  the  Nashaway  to  the  year  1721,  was  then 
in  existence.    What  progress  therefore  the  town  made  in  popula 

*  Thoma3  Carter,  first  mhiister  of  Woburii,  came  to  this  country  in  1635. 
I  find  also  one  of  that  name,  the  same  person,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  who 
took  the  freeman's  oath  on  the  2nd  3  mo.  IG38.  in  1G42,  Woburn  was  taken 
from  Charlestown,  and  mad  ^  a  di^tioct  town.  There  were  no  officers  or 
mt  tnbers  of  the  Church,  capable  of  ordainin*  Mr.  Carter,  and  they  feared  to 
invite  the  elders  of  the  other  churches  to  perform  the  service,  as  it  miirht  sa- 
vour of  dependency,  and  I^resbyfery  ;  so  that  at  last  it  was  performed  by  two 
of  their  own  memi)ers.  "  We  ordain  thee,  Thomas  Carter,  to  be  pastor  unto 
this  church  and  people."  Hubbard  says  it  was  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
niaofistrates,  and  ministers  present.''' 

in  consequence,  it  soon  became  common  to  invite  the  neighboring  elders  to 
perform  the  services  of  ordination.    Huiibard,  400. 

Jolmson  remai  ki  that  the  j)eople  of  Woburn,  "  after  some  search,  met  with 
a  youn^  mun  named  Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  then  be'.ongins;  to  the  church  of 
Christ  at  Watertown  ;  a  reverend,  godly  man,  apt  to  teach  the  sound  and 
wholesome  truths  of  Christ."  kc.    2  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  VII.  40-42. 

Mr.  Carter  was  one  ot  those  mentioned  by  Cotton  AJather,  "  youn*  schol- 
ars whose  education  for  their  designed  ministry,  not  beings  finished,  yet  came 
over  from  Enj^land  with  their  friends,  and  hud  their  education  p<;rfected  in 
this  country,  i.-efore  the  Coneg;e  was  come  unto  matuiity  enough  to  bestow 
its  laurels."    Magnalia,  B.  III. 

This  Thomas  Carter  was  the  ancestor  of  all  of  the  name  of  Carter  now  in 
Lancaster.  They  propably  migrated  to  Nashaway  soon  after  the  town  wa^ 
rebuilt. 
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tiori  and  weiUh  fov  thirty  yeitrs  after  its  resettlement  is  unknown. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose,  from  the  assistance  alforJod  by  the  General  Ct)iirt,  and 
from  the  long  continuance  of  the  Indian  wars,  that  its  progress  was 
slow  and  interrupted.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  measure  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Lancaster  was  not  yet  full.  The  war  thai  was  rekindled 
between  France  and  England  on  the  accession  of  William,  of 
Orange,  to  the  throne,  extended  to  his  transatlantic  provinces.  In 
the  18th  (O.  S.)  July,  1G92,  a  party  of  the  Indians  attacked  the 
house  of  Peter  .Joslin,  and  murdered  his  wife,  three  children,  and  a 
\vidow  by  the  name  of  Whitcondi,  who  resided  in  the  family.  Jos- 
lin  himsell^,  at  the  time,  was  at  work  in  the  lleld,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  terrible  calamity  that  had  befallen  him,  till  his  return  home. 
Elizabeth  How  his  wife's  sister  was  taken  captive,  but  was  after- 
wards returned.  Another  child  of  his  was  put  to  death  by  the  en- 
emy in  the  wilderness.  In  1695,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  Abraham 
Wheeler  returning  from  garrison  to  his  own  house,  was  shot  by  the 
enemy  lying  in  amhnsh.  No  further  injury  wa^  done  till  1697, 
when  they  entered  the  town  under  hve  leaders,  with  an  intention, 
after  ascertaining  the  situation  of  affairs,  to  commence  their  attack 
on  Thomas  Sawyer"'s*  garrison.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident,  that 
they  were  deterred  from  their  plan.  The  gates  of  Sawyer"'s  garri- 
son were  open.  A  Mr.  Jabez  Fairbanks,  who  lived  at  some  dis- 
tance, mounted  his  horse,  that  came  ruiming  towards  him  much 
frightened,  rode  rapidly  to  the  garrison,  though  witiiout  suspicion, 

for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away   his  son,   who  was  there.  

The  enemy  supposing  they  were  discovered,  being  just  ready 
to  rush  into  the  garrison,  relinrpjishcd  their  design,  and  on  retreat- 
ing, fired  upon  the  inhabitants  at  work  in  the  fields.  At  no  time, 
however,  exce[)ting  when  the  town  was  destroyed,  was  ever  so 
much  injury  perpetrated,  or  so  many  lives  lost.  They  met  with 
the  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Whiting,!  at  a  distance  from  his  gar- 
rison, and  offered  him  quarter,  which  he  rejected  with  boldness,  and 
fought  to  the  last  against  the  cruel  foe.  After  this  th(^y  killed  twen- 
ty others  ;J:  wounded  two  more,  who  afterwards  recovered,  and  took 

*  This  was  the  first  planter,  or  his  el<li  st  son  ;  probably  the  latter. 

t  A  more  jxirticular  notice  will,  be  taken  of  Mr.  Whituii,',  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical sketches. 

I  Daniel  Hudson,  his  wife  and  two  dau^hte'-s.  Hudson,  first  moved  to 
Lat^caster,  in  1G64.  He  way  ori;^inal)y  of  VVatertown.  Ephraim  Roper,  his 
wife  and  daughter,  John  Skait,  and  wife,  Joseph  Jluu^sr,  wif\;  and  three  chil- 
dren, Widow  llu§^^,  Jonathan  Fairbank.-*  and  two  children,  and  two  chii- 
dreu  of  Nathaniel  iludsou.    lJarrii)gtou''b  Sermon. 
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six  captive?,*  five  of  whom. in  the  end,  returned  to  Lancaster. 
This  sad  calamity  sweeping-  off  so  hirge  a  part  of  their  population 
called  lor  some  religious  observance,  and  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
was  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  restoration  of  peace,  ia 
Europe,  brought  a  season  of  repose,  to  the  afflicted  inhabitants  of 
Lancaster.  In  1702,  the  war  between  England  and  France  was 
renewed.  With  slovv,  but  steady  progress,  it  reached  the  Colo- 
nies. In  July  1704,  seven  hundred  French  and  Indians  proceeded 
against  Northampton.  Finding  that  the  inhabitants  were  prepared 
for  an  attack,  they  turned  their  course  towards  Lancaster,  except- 
ing two  hundred  of  them,  who  returned  home,  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  their  I'ellow  soldiers  about  the  division  of  spoil.  On 
the  thirty  first  of  July,  they  commenced  a  violent  and  sudden  at- 
tack early  in  the  morning,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  and  killed 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder,  near  the  gate  of  his  own  garrison.!  Near 
the  same  place,  during  the  day,  they  killed  three  other  persons. J 
Nor  was  this  the  only  injury  committed  by  them  on  that  day.  The 
inhabitants  were  much  inferior  to  the  French  and  Indians  in  num- 
ber. C.ijtt.  Tyng  happened,  at  this  time,  to  be  in  Lancaster  with 
a  party  of  soldiers,  and  Capt.  How  gathered  in  haste  what  men  he 
was  able,  and  marched  with  them,  from IMarlborough,  to  the  relief 
of  the  town.  They  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  enemy  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retreat  into  garrison. 
This  gave  the  enemy  opportunity  of  doing  further  mischief.  They 
burnt  the  Church,  besides  six  other  buildings,  and  destroyed  no 
small  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  town. 

What  losses  the  Indians  sustained  in  their  various  encounters 
was  never  known.  They  were  always  quite  careful  to  remove 
and  conceal  their  slain.  In  this  last  conllict,  Mr.  Harrington  ob- 
serves, it  was  thought  that  their  loss  was  considerable,  and  thnt  a 
French  oificer  of  some  distinction,  was  mortally  wounded,"  which 
excited  them  probably  to  prolong  the  battle.  Towards  evening, 
many  flocked  in  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  and  the  enemy  made 
good  their  retreat,  with  such  success,  that  they  were  not  overtak- 
en by  our  soldiers.    On  the  26th  of  October  following,  a  party  of 

*  Jonathan  Fairbanks'  wiTe,  widow  Wheeler  and  Mary  CJIazer,  and  son 
of  Ephraitn  ilo[ier,  John  Skait  and  ol' Joseph  Kugj. 

t  This  Nathanii'l  Wilder  was  youngest  son  of  Thomas,  the  first  inhabitant 
o-f  the  name  of  Wilder.  'J'he  »airison  was  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr. 
fcuombes,  and  froQi  llie  early  seltlcmeut,  till  lately,  owned  by  the  Wilders. 

X  Abraham  How,  John  Spaulding,  and  Iknjamln  IJutchhi3.    How  and 
llutchiufi  were  Mailboroiiijh  men.    Worcester  Magazine,  11.  lifG. 
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the  enemy  was  discovered  at  Still  riv.er,  (Harvard.)  Some  of  the 
soldiers  and  inhabitants  went  in  pursuit  ot  them  :  returning  much 
fatigued,  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner  the  minister,  took  upon  himself  the 
watch  for  the  night.  In  the  course  ot  the  night,  coming  out  of  the 
sentry's  box,  the  noise  was  heard  by  one  in  the  house,  a  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Prescott.  As  Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  Prescott  fired 
upon  Mr.  Gardner,  supposing  him  to  be  an  enemy,  and  shot  him 
through  the  body.  Mr.  Gardner  freely  forgave  the  innocent,  but 
unfortunate,  cause  of  his  death,  and  breathed  his  last,  in  an  hour  op 
two  after.  This  closed  hostililies  for  the  melancholy  year  of  1704. 
On  the  15lh  October,  1705,  Thomas  Sawyer,  his  son  Elias  Sawyer, 
and  John  Biglo,  were  taken  captive  and  carried  to  Canada.  Thom- 
as Sawyer  was  a  man  of  great  bravery.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
party  at  Montreal,  says  Whitney,  Sawyer  offered  to  erect  a  saw 
mill  on  the  Chamblee  provided  the  French  Governor  would  obtain 
a  release  of  all  the  captives.  Tliis  he  promised,  if  possible,  to  do. 
The  son  and  Biglo  were  easily  ransomed,  but  the  tather  the  In- 
dians determined  to  put  to  death,  by  lingering?  torture.  His  deliv- 
erance was  etTected  by  the  sudflen  apj)earance  of  a  Friar,  who  told 
them  that  he  held  the  key  of  Purgatory  in  his  hand,  and,  unless 
they  immediately  released  their  prisoner,  he  would  unlock  the 
gates  and  cast  them  in  headlong.  Their  superstitious  fears,  which 
the  Catholics  could  so  easily  excite  in  the  breast  of  the  savage, 
prevailed.  They  unbound  Sawyer  from  the  stake,  and  deliver- 
ed him  to  the  Governor.  He  finished  the  mill*  in  a  year,  and  was 
sent  home  with  Biglo,  His  son  Elias,  was  detained  a  while  to  in- 
struct the  Canadians  in  the  art  of  sawing  and  keeping  the  mill  in 
order,  and  then  was  dismissed  with  rich  presents.'^!  'The  town 
sutlered  no  further  violence  from  the  Indians  till  July  IG,  1707, 
when  Jonathan  White  was  killed.  On  the  18th  of  August  follow- 
ing, Jonathan  Wilder,]:  a  native  of  Lancaster,  was  taken  captive. 
The  party  consisting  of  twenty  four  men  was  pursued,  the  next 
day,  by  about  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  towns,  and  was 
overtaken  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  now  included  in  Sterling, 

*  Whitney  from  whom  the  above  relation  Is  taken,  says,  tliat  tliia  was 
"the  first  saw  mill  in  Canada,  and  that  theru  was  no  artificer  there  capable 
of  building  006."    pp.  43,  41. 

t  A  grandson  of  Elias  (.Intham  Sawyer)  is  now  living  in  Templeton,  aged 
eighty  six.  He  recollects  ritiing  horst  l>ack,  behind  his  mother,  to  church,  to 
hear  Mr.  tiarrington^s  century  sermon,  May  '^8,  17o3. 

ijlHe  was  son  to  Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder,  who  was  killed  in  1701,  a« 
mentioned  above.    Jonatlum  was  born  April  20,  1GU2. 
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and  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Indian  fig^ht."  The  day  being 
quite  damp,  and  having  cases  on  their  guns,  and  their  paclis  secur- 
ed from  the  weather,  the  Indians  were  wholly  unprepared  lor  com- 
bat. However,  as  only  ten  of  the  iMiglish  rushed  upon  them 
and  engaged  in  the  action,  they  determined  not  to  surrender. — 
Having  killed  their  captive,  they  fought  bravely  till  they  lost  nine 
of  their  number.  On  the  other  side  two*  were  killed  and  two] 
wounded.  After  a  lapse  of  three  years,  on  the  5th  of  August  1710, 
a  number  of  the  enemy  fired  upon  Nathaniel  and  Oliver  Wilder, 
who,  with  an  Indian  servant,  were  at  work  in  the  fields, J  The 
Indian  boy  was  killed,  but  the  others  made  their  escape  and  reach- 
ed the  garrison.  From  this  time  till  peace  was  concluded  at 
Utrecht  in  1713,"the  inhabitants  were  doubtless  in  a  continual  state 
of  alarm,  from  expectations  of  secret  and  sudden  attacks,  to  which 
they  had  been  trained  by  long  and  bitter  experience. 

But  this  was  the  last  hostile  measure  of  the  Indians,  against 
Nashaway,  and  it  may  be  considered,  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  tlie 
last  person  killed  by  the  Indians,  in  this  place,  was  himself  an  In- 
dian. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  houses  fortified,  at  various  times 
from  the  year,  1670,  to  1710,  &c. 

Rev.  jMr.  Rowlandsoivs  Garrison.,  before  described. 

Wheeler''s  Garrison. — Now  in  the  south  part  of  Bolton,  where 
Asa  Houghton  lives. 

Fortified  House. — Now  the  farm  house  of  Mr.  Richard  J.  Cleve- 
land.   This  is  where  the  first  Judge  Wilder  lived. 

JVhite''s  Garrison. — On  the  spot  where  Mrs.  White  now  lives,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Neck — and  opposite  to  the  house  of  Major  Jon- 
athan Locke. 

JosVui's  Garrison. — West  side  of  the  Neck,  one  fourth  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  church,  and  near  the  house  successively  occupied  by 
Peter  Green,  Dr.  Manning  and  Dr.  Peabody. 

James  IVilder^s  Garrison. — A  large  house,  twent}'^  rods  back  of 
the  house  of  late  Thomas  Safford.  This  was  the  chief  garrison. 
The  house  is  not  now  standing. 

*  John  Farrar,  and  Richard  Singleterry. 

t  Capt.  Ephraim  Wilder  and  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens.  Kphraim  was  son  to 
Lieut.  Nathaniel  Wilder,  and  died  Dec.  13,  17G9,  aged  94. 

I  Their  guns  were  resting  against  a  fence  at  some  distance,  and  the  In- 
dians succeeded  in  getting  between  tVie  men  and  their  guns  before  firing. 
Nathaniel  was  son  of  Lieut.  Nathaniel, Oliver  another  son  afterwards  Colonel, 
appointed  Justice  Peace,  January  20.  17ij!2. 
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Minister's  Garrison, — Nearly  opposite  the  house  of  Samacl 
Ward,  Esq.  It  was  erected  in  1C88,  and  successively  occupied 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Whiting,  Gardner  and  Prentice.* 

Thomas  Sawyer'^s  Garrison. — To  the  west  of  the  last,  and  proba- 
bly a  little  north  of  the  house  of  Samuel  Fla^^g-,  Esq. 

JVaihaniel  fVihler''s  Garrison. — North  of  the  last,  on  Mr.  Toomb's 
farm,  between  his  house  and  the  house  of  Samuel  Wilder. 

John  PrescotCs  Garrison. — About  thirty  rods  southeast  of  Messrs. 
Poignand  and  Plant's  Factory. 

Cyprian  Steven's  House. — A  little  to  the  south  of  the  church, 
and  near  the  house  of  William  Stedman,  Esq.  on  the  Boston  road, 
was  probably  a  garrison. 

There  were  Indian  settlements,  besides  the  one  at  Washacum, 
at  the  following  places,  viz.  near  the  house  of  Samuel  .Tones,  not 
far  from  the  road  to  Leominster  ;  one  on  a  neck  of  land  running  into 
Fort  pond;  a  third,  east  of  Clam  Shell  pond,  and  north  of  John 
Larkin'y,  near  Berlin  ;  a  fourth,  above  Pitt's  mills  in  the  south  pait 
of  the  town. 

Hannah  Woonsamug,  an  Indian  woman,  owned  the  covenant,  and 
was  baptised  October,  1710. 

In  November,  1702,  on  the  petition  of  Lancaster  for  leave  to 
purchase  of  George  Tahanto,  an  Indian  Sagamore,  and  nephew  of 
Sholan,  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  west  end  of  the  township  to- 
wards the  Wachusett,  a  committee  was  chosen  by  the  General  Court 
to  examine  the  land. 

The  purchase  was  in  1701,t  but  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  owing  to  the  distressed  situation  of  the  country,  till  some 
years  after.|  The  committee  made  their  return  in  1711.  The 
whole  of  this  grant  is  now  included  in  other  towns;  and  it  will  be 
sufficient,  on  this  matter,  to  refer  to  the  first  vol.  of  Worcester  Mag- 

*  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Prentice,  the  proprietors  voted  to  sell  the 
Church  lands  in  Lancaster. 

t  June  2G,  1701,  as  appears  by  a  copy  in  my  possession  in  the  hand  wrlt- 
'ing  of  John  Houghton,  Esq.  who  "was  proprietors  clerk. 

:}:  It  is  proper  here  to  correct  an  inaccuracy  in  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Conant  of  Leominster,  delivered  Oct.  12,  1823.  He  says  that  the  Lancas- 
ter New,  or  additional  grant,"  was  made  to  induce  the  return  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, (of  Lancaster,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Indians,)  and  that  conse- 
q\iently  the  first  grant  of  Leominbtt  r  must  have  been  prior  to  the  year  1680. " 
This  grant  included  what  is  now  Leominster  and  was  not  made  till  the  eigh- 
leentli  century, (1713,)  as  stated  in  the  text.  The  purchase  was  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  the  confirmation  was  by  tlie  General  Court.  See  L 
""Worcester  Magazine,  272-3-4-5'. 
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nzlne,  p.  272-3-4.  It  was  settled  as  early  as  1720,  especially  the 
part  which  is  now  included  in  Sterling.  Gamaliel  Beman,  Samuel 
Sawyer,  Benjamin  Houghton,  David  Osgood,  and  Jonathan  Osgood, 
removed  to  that  place,  iVom  other  parts  of  Lancaster."^ 

From  the  close  of  the  last  Indian  war  the  population  began  to 
increase  rnpidly.  The  descendants  of  the  original  planters,  and  the 
new  comers,  were  spread  over  a  broad  surface  in  every  part  of  the 
town.  Uninterrupted  industry  produced  an  improved  slate  of  the 
social  system,  and  the  character  of  the  place  at  this  time,  and  lor 
many  succeeding  years,  ranked  high  for  general  intelligence,  good 
habits,  union  and  prosperity.? 

In  1730,  sundry  people  living  on  the  east  side  of  the  Penecook 
petitioned  for  a  new  town.  Afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  the  in- 
habitants were  willing  to  give  their  consent,  if  the  '^General  Court 
should  see  cause."  An  act  of  incorporation  was  granted,  June,  1732, 
by  the  name  of  Harvard  ;  at  which  time,  there  \vere  fifty  lamilies 
in  the  place. J 

Stimulated  by  this  success  of  their  neighbor?,  and  subjected  to 
great  inconveniences  by  their  distance  from  church,  the  inhabitants 
living  south  of  Harvard,  and  within  the  lin)ils  of  Limcas.ter,  in  1733, 
petitioned  for  a  new  town.  This  was  refused  at  the  time,  but  was 
granted,  as  far  as  was  in  the  power  of  Lancaster,  in  173G,  and  in 
June,  1738,  was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  BoUoa.  Gamaliel 
Beman  and  others  in  Chocksett,§  stating  the  same  grievances  as 
the  Bolton  men,  urged  the  same  suit  in  1733,  in  their  own  behalf. 
This  petition  was  rejected  for  a  number  of  years,  till,  in  1741,  a 
conditional  permission  to  form  a  separate  town,  was  granted  to 

*  A  minute  and  valuable  history  of  Sterling  having  been  publisher]  by 
Isaac  Goodwin,  Esq.  it  will  not  be  expected,  that  I  thall  touch  upon  tiie  same 
subject,  any  further  than,  as  incidentally,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  describing 
Lancaster. 

t  In  iMay,  1721,  Gershom  and  Jonas  Rice,  two  inhabitants  of  Worcester, 
sent  a  letter  to  John  Houghton,  Esq.  of  tliis  town  ;  and  Peter  Rice  of  Marlbo- 
rough, requesting  them  to  present  a  ceriain  petition  to  the  General  Court,  in 
behalf  of  Worcester,  and  closed  with  saying;  ''so  cravinj;  your  serious 
Ihoughtfulness  for  the  poor,  distressed  town  of  VVorcester,  we  subscribe  our- 
selves," ScC. 

:j:;Feb.  5th,  1732.  The  proprietors  of  Lancaster  granted  to  the  town  of 
Harvard  thirty  acres  of  land,  where  the  itdiabitants  of  Harvard  "have  built 
a  house  for  public  worship — also  for  a  training  field,  and  for  a  burying  place, 
and  other  public  uses."  Feb.  1734.  They  gave  Mr.  Secomb,  the  first  min- 
ister of  Harvard,  the  two  islands  in  Bear  (or  Bare)  hill  pond. 

}  This  word  is  a  corruption  of  Woonksecbauxit,  or  Woonksechauckset, 
now  Sterling. 
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them.    To  these  conditions,  ihey  did  not  assent.    They,  liowever, 
were  made  a  separate  precinct. 

Next  came  forward  those  of  the  northwest,  in  1737.  They 
were  incorporated  June,  1 740,  hy  the  name  of  Leominster.  Notwitii- 
standing- tliese  successive  diminutions  in  territory,  which  included  a 
part  of  Harvard  and  Bolton,  and  the  whole  of  Leominster,  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  the  town  slill  ranked  liigh,  and  went  on  increas- 
ing-hy  the  accession  of  new  inliabilants,in  thd  cast  and  west  precincts. 

The  town,  however,  suffered  in  proportion  to  its  means,  all  the 
evils  that  attended  the  state  of  the  currency  at  that  period.  The 
general  evil  extended  as  far  back,  as  the  seventeenth  centur}' ; 
\vhen,  to  meet  the  expenses  attending  the  expedition  against  Cana- 
da in  1G90,  bills  of  credit  were  issued  anticipating  the  taxes  of  the 
year.    This  system  was  continued  for  some  years,  and  till  1704, 
the  bills  were  in  good  credit  and  answered  the  purpose  of  specie. 
Rut  draughts,  beyond  the  means  of  the  province  to  bear,  being  made 
to  defiay  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  in  subsequent  expeditions, 
the  evil  at  length  became  intolerable,  and,  alter  the  peace  of  17 lo, 
the  public  mind  was  turned  towards  finding  a  remedy.    There  was 
not  sufllcient  silver  and  gold  in  the  country  to  redeem  the  bills,  and 
the  very  currency  caused  these  metals  to  disappear.    A  public 
bank,  loaning  bills  on  land  security,  was,  after  much  debate,  estab- 
lished in  1714.    The  few,  who  at  that  day  seemed  to  understand 
Avhat  are  now  deemed  first  principles  in  banking,  were  out  voted. 
These  bills,  from  the  operation  of  the  cause  I  have  mentioned  above, 
sunk  continually  in  value,  and  to  an  equal  extent  occasioned  a  loss  to 
the  community.    The  system  was  continued  many  year.",  and  pro- 
duced a  continual  sacrifice  of  property  to  artificial  and  imaginary 
wealth.    The  bills  were  loaned  by  trustees,  in  every  part  of  the 
province,  on  mortgage,  with  interest  and  one  fifth  of  tiie  principal 
payable  annually.    And  when  the  time  of  payment  arrived,  the  pa- 
per having  sunk  much  below  its  nominal  value,  the  debtors  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  a  much  larger  amount  in  this  trash,  or  sacrifice 
their  estates  in  payment  of  the  mortgages.    To  avoid  this,  laws 
were  passed  from  time  to  time,  extending  the  limit  of  payment,  but 
prolonging  only  a  lingering  state  of  aflairs,  that  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  its  crisis,  and  shake  the  province  to  the  centre.  So 
infatuated  were  the  people,  that  they  supposed  paper  emissions 
would  one  day  work  out  their  redemption  from  distress  and  poverty. 

Lancaster,  I  find,  instructed  her  Representative  in  1731,  "to 
pay  sucli  a  regard  to  his  majesty's  Governor,  as  becomes  the  Rep- 
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rescntative  of  a  lojal  people,  and  lliat  he  also  use  his  utmost  vigi- 
lance that  no  infringements  he  made  on  the  royal  prerogative,  nor 
on  any  of  the  privileges  of  tlie  people  ;  and  especially  hy  supplying 
the  treasury,  without  appropriations,  unless  of  some  small  qtiantities 
that  may  be  necessary  to  defray  unforeseen  charges  that  may  re- 
quire prompt  payment."  This  prohahly  reliited  to  the  Governor's 
salary.  Hutchinson  observes  thai  the  major  part  of  the  house 
were  very  desirous  of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  Governor,  and  to 
their  constituents  both.""  Lancaster  had  its  proportion  of  the  vari- 
ous issues  of  paper  from  time  to  time,  and  appointed  trustees  among 
the  inhabitants  to  distribute  it  upon  mortgage.*  The  land  bank 
company  of  1741,  established  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  bank  of 
1714,  loaned  bills  of  credit  on  security  of  real  estate,  but  possessec! 
no  funds  for  redeeming  them.  The  evil  at  length,  after  long  and 
hidiscrihable  distress  was  removed  in  a  great  measure,  in  1749,  by 
the  introduction  of  specie,  from  Kngland,  in  payment  of  the  [)rovia- 
cial  expenses  of  the  expedition  against  (^ape  Breton. 

At  this  time,  and  for  many  years  previous,  Lancaster  was  in  the 
County  of  Worcester.  In  1728,  a  petition  by  Capt.  William  Jenni- 
son,  for  a  new  County,  was  forwarded  to  Lancaster  and  the  town 
instructed  its  Representative,!  "  that  in  case  the  Superior  Court  be 
holden  at  ALarlho rough,  and  two  inferior  Courts  at  Lancaster,  an- 
nually, then  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  Jiut  in  case  the  Courts 
cannot  be  so  stated,  then  to  ofter  such  oljections  as  the  selectniim 
shall  furnish  him  with."  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Feb.  1729,  this 
vote  was  reconsidered,  "as  the  westerly  part  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex will  be  broken  in  pieces,  in  case  that  the  towns  petitionet! 
for  by  Capt.  Jennison,  be  joined  with  SulVolk."  It  was  also  voted 
to    petition  for  a  new  County  in  the  westerly  part  of  Middlesex. "J 

This  was  afterwards  granted  and  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  in  1731. 

In  the  wars  subsequent  to  this  period  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  called  into  service.  War  was  declared  against  Spain,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1739,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  from  Lancaster  perished  at 

*In  1728,  the  proportion  of  the  JEG0,000  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  to  which 
Lancaster  was  entilled,  was  XM\  05. 

t  Josiah  White. 

I  James  Wilder  and  Jonathan  Houghton  were  chosen  agents.  Judge 
Joseph  Wilder,  a  man  of  extensive  influence  in  the  dtplhs  of  his  wisdom^  pre- 
vented Lancaster  from  being;  made  a  half  shire  town,  lest  it  should  be  the 
means  of  corrupting  the  uiorals  of  tlie  inliabitanls.  In  1743,  an  attt  tnpt,  it 
seems  was  made  to  divide  the  Cou'jty.  Lancaster  chose  Wm.  Hicltardsoti, 
Joseph  AVilder  anil  Puvid  \Vilder,  to  oppose  a  diviiion.  before  Ihe  General 
Court. 
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Jamaica  in  (he  sickly  soason  of  tlie  year.*    At  the  siog-e  of  Louis- 
bouii^  there  were  present  3250  soldiers  from  Massachusetts,  not  in- 
chidinjj  commissioned  oflicers.    In  this  number,  there  were  many 
from  Lancaster,  both  officers  and  men.    The  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chap- 
elle  in  1748,  by  which  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  the  French, 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    The  contest  was  renewed  in  1755, 
under  a  much  w-ider  rang'o  of  ope; ations,  and  continued  with  mii^h- 
ty  efforts,  and  unabated  zeal,  till  the  French  were  tinally  driven 
from  the  American  continent  in  1762.    During  this  war  a  large 
proportion  of  the  able  bodied  men,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  in 
town,  were  actively  engaged  in  the  service.!    These  troops  were 
not  merely  "  food  for  powder^'  men,  but  the  substantial  yeomanry 
of  the  country.    New  England  poured  forth  her  best  blood  freely, 
like  water,  and  gained  the  military  experience  that  afterwards 
proved  so  useful  in  the  war  of '75. 

The  year  previous  to  the  French  war,  an  effort  was  made  to 
unite  the  colonies  for  all  measures  of  conimon  pi  otection  and  safe- 
ty. But  the  plan  that  was  projected,  was  far  I'rom  satisfactory, 
either  to  the  King  or  the  colonies,  though  fur  opposite  reasons.  In 
reference  lo  this  scheme,  the  representative  of  the  town  was  in- 
structed *'lo  oppose  all  plans  of  a  general  or  partial  union,  that 
shall  anywise  encroach  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.'' 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  town  in  February,  1768,  by  taking 
from  Shrewsbury  a  strip  of  land  belonging  to  that  town,  and  usual- 
ly called  the  Leg.  Those  who  lived  at  this  place,  sought  to  be 
united  to  Lancaster  as  early  as  1748,  but  did  not  ohlain  permission 
from  the  General  Court. 

'J'he  minds  of  men  were  now  generally  intent  upon  the  great 
question  of  right,  that  was  at  this  time  in  full  discussion.  The 
whole  bias  of  this  town  was  towards  liberty.  The  atlemj)ts  of  Par- 
liament to  bind  us  in  all  cases  were  received  \vilh  indignation. 
Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  though  the  stamp  act  was  disliked,  it 
was  thought  that  reparation  should  he  made  to  those  who  suifered 
by  the  mobs  that  law  occasioned.  '^The  cause  of  liberty"  it  was 
believed,  "was  a  cause  of  too  much  dignity,  to  be  sullied  by  turbu- 
lence and  tumult. |. 

*  Jacub  Wilder  In  a  letter  written  at  Jamaica,  Dec.  1740,  after  men- 
tionin°:  a  liumber  ot  his  acquaintance  who  liad  died,  says,  '•'tliruu^h  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  I  am  in  nomination  tor  an  Ensign,  and  I  hope  (hat  I  may  hf, 
filled  for  il.'*'^  There  were  cigiiteen  or  nineteen  in  this  expedition,  who  be- 
longed to  Lancaster  ;  none  of  them  lived  to  return. 

t  The  whole  company  of  cavalry,  excepting  five  privates,  was  out  dur- 
the  war. 

X  See  the  whole  of  the  fine  p9.s:a2:e  in  Farmer  Dickiusou's  third  letter,. 
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No  event  of  much  local  importance  occurred  in  town  lor  many 
years  preceding  the  revolution.  The  whole  current  of  thought 
was  turned  into  this  one  cliannel,  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  parlia- 
!nent.  Al!  men  v.'cre  looking  forward  beyond  their  immediate 
anxiety,  to  the  darlter  prospect  tl)at  clouded  tlie  future.  The  prin- 
ciple of  resistance  was  at  work  in  every  village,  ll  is  quite  im- 
portant to  dwell  somewhat  at  large  u[)on  the  tr.uisaclions  of  the 
town  at  this  period,  and  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  Po:^- 
sibly  all  are  not  aware  how  much  was  accomplished  by  towns, 
a3  such  ;  how  many  sacrifices  were  made  in  every  way,  to 
help  on  the  cherished  undertaking.  New  England  contributed 
more,  both  in  men  and  money,  to  the  success  of  the  great  struggle, 
than  all  the  other  provinces;  and  those  miniature  republics,  the 
towns,  so  singular  a  feature  in  the  body  politic,  gave  to  New  Eng- 
land, weight  and  importance. 

At  a  town  meeting,  in  January,  1773,  "The  dangerous  condition 
of  public  ailairs,  in  particular  the  independency  of  the  Superior 
Judges,  came  into  discussion,  as  a  subject  of  great  interest.  The 
representative  received  particular  instructions,  herein,  and  also  as 
to  the  right  claimed  by  the  mother  country,  to  transport  persons  to 
England  for  trial.  He  was  directed  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  obtain  a  radical  redress  of  griev  nces. 

A  committee"'  was  chosen,  and  reported  the  following  resolves  : 

"  That  this  and  every  other  town  in  the  Province,  has  an  un- 
doubted right  to  meet  together  and  consult  upon  all  matters  inter- 
esting to  them,  when,  and  so  often,  as  they  shall  judge  fit.  And  it 
is  more  especially  their  duty  so  to  do,  when  any  infringement  is 
made  upon  their  civil  or  religious  liberties. 

"  That  the  raising  a  revenue  in  the  colonies,  without  their  con- 
sent, either  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  is  an  infringe- 
ment of  that  riglit,  \vhich  every  freeman  has  to  dispose  of  his  own 
property. 

"  That  the  granting  a  salar}-^  to  Ills  Excellency  the  Governor  of 
•this  province,  out  of  the  revenue  unconf^tilutionally  raised  from  us, 
is  an  innovation  of  a  very  alarming  tendency. 

"  That  it  is  of  the  highest  imi)ortance  to  the  security  of  liberty, 
life  an  property,  that  the  public  administration  of  justice,  should 
be  pure  and  impartial,  antl  that  the  Judges  should  be  free  from 
every  bias,  either  in  fivour  of  the  crown  or  the  subject. 

"  That  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  Judges  of  the  superior 

*  Dr.  William  Dunsmoor,  Messrs.  John  Prescott,  Aaron  Sawyer,  Josiah 
Kenrjall,  Joseph  VVhite,  Nathaniel  \Vyniau  and  Kbenf  zer  Allen. 
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Court  of  this  province  upon  the  crown  for  their  support,  would  if 
it  should  ever  take  place,  have  the  strongest  tendency  to  bias  the 
minds  of  the  Judges,  and  would  weaken  our  confidence  in  them. 

''That  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiral- 
ty to  its  presiint  enormous  degree,  is  a  great  grievance  and  de- 
prives the  subject,  in  many  instances,  of  the  noble  privilege  of  En* 
glishmen,  trial  by  jury.* 

In  Sept.  1774,  William  Dunsmoor,  David  Wilder,!  Aaron  Saw- 
yer, Asa  Whitcomb,  Hezekiah  Gates,  John  Prescott  and  Ephraim 
Sawyer,  were  chosen  as  a  committee  of  correspondence. J  i^50 
were  voted  to  buy  ammunition  ;  two  field  pieces  were  purchased, 
and  one  hundred  men  were  raised  as  volunteers,  to  be  ready,  at  a 
minute's  warning,  to  turn  out  upon  any  emergency  ;  to  be  formed 
into  two  companies  and  choos«»  their  own  oHlcers."" 

Committees  were  also  chosen  to  draw  up  "  a  covenant  and  for 
non-consumption  of  certain  articles,  and  to  be  signed  by  the  inhab- 
itants." Also,  "  to  post  up  such  persons  as  continue  to  buy,  sell  or 
consume  any  East  India  Teas^  in  some  public  place  in  town;'"  and,  in 
January,  1775,  to  '^receive  subscriptions  for  the  suffering  poor  of 
the  town  of  Boston,*'  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  port  bill. 

On  the  alarm  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  on  the  IDlii  of 
April,  1775,  the  company  of  m'pute  men  marched  directly  to  Lex- 
ington, and  the  company  of  Cavalry§  under  the  comnvrind  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Gates,  (>roceeded  to  Cairdu  idge,  to  aid  in  driving  the  Brit- 
ish troop?  to  B'j^ton.  The  cavalry  remained  in  Cambridge  while 
their  aid  u;;?  considered  necessary.  Ttn  of  their  number  enlisted 
into  the  service  of  their  country  in  the  Massachusetts  line. 

1  have  no  data  at  hand,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
men  from  this  town,  \v!io  jomed  the  army  during  the  war.  The 
demands  from  bead  quurters  lor  soldiers  were  numerous  and  were 

*  In  1774,  the  town  instrucfod  the  representative,  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb, 
"  not  to  vote  for  compensation  to  t)ie  owners  of  lliu  tea  destroyed,  neillier  by 
tax  nor  by  assessment  on  the  people. 

t  Mr.  WiMer  was  f  ireman  of  the  grand  jury  that  voted,  April,  1774, 
{hat  should  Peter  Oliv.^r,  l^sq.  appear  and  act  as  Jlud;,'e  at  tliis  present  Court, 
(Supreme  Court  at  Worcester,)  they  would  not  proceed  to  business, but  would 
utterly  refuse.''" 

X  The  committe  of  corrv^spondence  and  safety  in  1777,  consisted  of  Col. 
Asa  Whitcomb,  Capt.  Thomas  Gates,  Joshua  Fletcher,  Elisha  Allen  and  Ja- 
bez  Fairbanks. 

{  Of  tj:iis  company  James  Goodwin,  the  oldest  man  in  Lancaster,  IMoses 
Burpee,  Samuel  Sawyer,  John  llawkes,  Phineas  Fletcher  and  Joseph  Blood, 
are  living.  The  company  of  minute  nitn  was  commanded  by  Capl.  Benjamin 
Houghton.    In  June  follywin°f,  Andrew  Haskell  was  the  Captain. 
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all  answered  by  the  town  with  great  cheerfulness.  Indeed,  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  that  at  difterent  periods  of  the  long  conflict,  all 
the  able  bodied  inhabitants  either  in  person  or  by  substitule,  were 
in  the  field,  in  defence  of  their  country.*  Large  sunas  of  money 
were  voted  at  various  times,  to  encourage  those  who  were  drafted. 
Clothing  for  the  troops  and  great  quantities  of  provision  were  often 
purchased;  committees  were  chosen  to  furnish  the  families  of  those 
who  had  enlisted  with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  and 
in  short,  great  and  unwearied  efforts  were  made  by  the  town  to 
help  on  the  struggle  to  a  successful  termination.!  In  one  instance 
only  was  there  any  hesitation.  In  June,  1780,  an  order  came  from 
Government  for  a  draft  of  forty  men,  for  six  months.  When  the 
subject  was  brought  before  the  town,  Josiah  Kendall,  a  leading  and 
llaming  patriot,  addressed  himself  to  the  question,  and  declared  that 
the  town  could  not  furnish  the  supply,  being  exhausted  by  repeat- 
ed efforts.  Samuel  Ward,  Esq.J  seeing  the  course  that  was  likely  to 
be  taken,  urged  a  compliance  with  tlie  order,  and  was  pursuaded 
that  a  course  which  he  suggested,  might  be  adopted,  that  would 
satisfy  the  men  to  be  drafted.  On  his  motion,  a  Committee§  was  im- 

*  About  forty  were  engaged  in  the  service  over  nine  months  ;  the  rest 
were  out  lor  less  tt;rm3  of  time,  from  one  to  nine  montiis.  ?.lebors.  Jonathan. 
Wilder,  Silas  Thurston  and  Jacob  Z.  W  eares  wcie  at  the  taking  ol  Bui^oyne, 

t  Prices  were  annually  set  to  every  article  of  life.  In  the  summer  of 
1777,  farming  labor  was  3^  per  day,  wheat  C)S  od.  rye  4s  6d.  per  bushel  — 
Physician  fees — emetic  1^,  cathartic  li,  travel  Hd.  per  mile,  vist  8rf,  pulling 
tooth  do. 

This  gentleman  died  August  14,  182G,aged  87.  He  was  born  in  Wor- 
cester. At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  army,  early  in  the  French  war. 
He  was  first  out  as  a  private  in  1756,  and  rose  before  1760  to  be  Adjutant  in 
Col  Abijah  Willard"'3  regiment.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  by  Gen.  Amherst,  in  1759,  and  ol  Isle  aux  Noix  and  Montreal, 
in  1760.  Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  he  commenced  business  in  Groton, 
and  moved  to  Lancaster,  in  1767.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  General 
Court  in  1800  and  1801,  and  lor  a  great  number  of  years  served  in  various  of- 
fices in  the  town. 

Few  individuals,  who  have  not  been  extensively  engaged  in  public  life, 
have  been  so  widely  known.  His  acquaintance  was  sought  by  all.  No  one 
who  ever  knew  him,  though  but  slightly,  could  forget  him.  Ilia  powers  of 
entertainment  were  never  exhausted:  his  liospitality  was  inexhaustible.  His 
knowledge  was  eminently  practical,  and  had  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education,  he  would  have  been  distinguished  as  a  Statesman.  A  mind 
of  uncommon  acuteness,  a  quick  and  keen  perception  of  character,  wide  views 
of  men  and  things,  belonged  to  Mr.  Ward,  and  enabled  him  to  be  highly  use- 
ful as  a  citizen.  In  the  daily  charities  of  life,  in  giving  aid  to  objects  of  pub- 
lic benevolence  and  usefulness,  in  distributions  to  the  poor,  he  was  ever  ac- 
tive and  ready.  The  indigent  in  this  town  have  lost  a  valuable  friend;  one 
who  for  many  years,  week  by  week,  ministered  to  their  necessities,  and  whose 
good  deeds  will  cause  him  to  be  long  remembered  in  future  years. 

i  Nathaniel  Balch,  so  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  entertainment,  so 
"merry  and  facete,"  the  life  of  Gov.  Hancock,  and  the  great  wit  of  his  day, 
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mediately  chosen  of  which  be  was  chairman,  anJ  they  proceeded 
to  take  measures  to  pay  the  men.  Tlie  bounty  in  addition  to  the 
wages,  was  sometimes  paid  in  continental  money,  and,  at  others,  in 
corn,  beef,  live  stock,  hind,  &c.  At  this  time,  the  old  emission 
compared  with  gold  and  silver,  wlls  as  68  to  1,*  and  as  compared 
witli  the  new  emission,  as  40  to  1.  The  men  received  their  boun- 
ties, in  different  ways.  One  of  them,  named  Dunsmoor,  was  asked 
in  what  he  would  receive  iiis  bounty.  He  answered  that  Deacon 
Moore,  (one  of  the  committee,)  had  a  piece  of  land  adjoining  his 
own  farm,  and  he  wished  to  own  it.  Take  it,"  cried  Moore, 
*'  take  it ;  I'd  rather  part  with  that  land,  which  is  the  best  I  have, 
than  loose  the  whole  by  my  neglect  in  aiding  the  cause  of  my  coun- 
try." The  effort  succeeded  :  the  forty  men  were  drafted,  paid  off, 
and  commenced  their  march  within  twelve  days. 

In  June,  1777,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolve  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, Col.  Asa  Whitcomb  was  clioson  ^' to  collect  evidence  against 
such  persons  as  shall  be  deemed  internal  enemies  to  the  state." 
Soon  after,  the  names  of  a  number  of  citizens!  were  [daced  on  the 
list  in  tovvn  meeting,  as  being  included  in  the  above  description. 
Most  of  them  were  afterwards  stricken  off.  It  is  related  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Harrington,  one  of  the  number,  that  when  his  name  was  added 
to  the  list,  on  the  foolish  motion  of  some  individual,  the  venerable 
and  truly  excellent  man,  bared  his  breast  before  his  people  and 
exclaimed,  "strike,  strike  here,  with  your  daggers;  1  am  a  true 
friend  to  my  country."  The  passion  for  proscribing  innocent  per- 
sons, soon  subsided  in  a  measure,  and  a  new  mode  of  managing  the 

was  one  of  the  committee.  He  was  quite  a  whig,  without  a  pprsecutingf  spir- 
it ;  hut  not  liking  '■'guns  and  lii  ums,'''  lie  left  Boston  and  resided  in  Lancaster, 
during  the  war.  Here  he  was  of  much  service  in  moderating  ihe  violence, 
oftentimes  bo  unnecessary,  but  to  which  the  feelings  of  patriotism  frequt  iitly 
urged  the  patriots.  He  lived  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  ciiurch,  on  the  Wril- 
ford  place. 

*  That  is,  on  16th  June,  1780,  one  Spanish  milled  dollar  was  equal  to  six- 
ty eight  dollars  of  the  old  emission.  On  tiie  lirst  of  April  previous,  the  pro- 
portion was  40  to  1. 

t  Moses  Gerrish,  Daniel  Allen,  Fzra  Houghton,  Joseph  Moore,  Solomon 
Houghton,  James  (,'arter  and  Rev.  'i'imothy  Harrington.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  Col.  Abijah  Williard,a  mandamus  counsellor,  and  his  broth- 
er, Abel  Williard,  Esq.  went  to"  Bi)ston,  and  remained  there  during  the  siei,'e. 
They  left  the  country  before  the  war  terminated.  'I'hey  were  both  very  much 
beloved,  jiarticularly  the  latter,  and  their  departure  was  a  cause  of  regret  to 
the  inhabitants.  Indeed,  they  mi<:ht  have  remained  without  being  molested. 
Like  many  others,  believing  that  tlie  contest  was  hopeless,  and  that  inevita- 
ble defeat  would  place  the  country  in  a  state  of  servitude,  the y  left  their 
homes,  and  when  convinced  that  their  course  was  not  well  chosen,  it  was  too 
late  to  remedy  the  error. 
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business  tvas  devised.  The  examinations  of  the  suspected  were  af- 
terwards conducted  by  the  committee  of  safety,  uiiere  less  excite- 
mentjj'and  somewhat  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate  way  of  |)roceeding 
was  introduced.  No  great  violence  however,  no  mobs,  no  riotous 
conduct  disturbed  the  general  stale  of  the  town.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  was  deeply  rooted  and  widely  extended;  indeed,  so  general 
was  it,  that  it  did  not  demand  the  moral  refreahing  of  a  mob  to  im- 
part fin  active  j)rinciple. 

A  number  of  the  citizens  who  jomed  the  army,  were  killed  in 
battle,  or  died  of  their  wounds.  Of  these,  David  Kobhins  was  killed 
at  Bunker  Hill.  Robert  Phelps,  wounded  there,  died  in  August, 
1775  :  John  Ballard,  Abel  Wyman  and  John  Bennett,  died  in  1776  : 
Jonathan  Sawyer,  killed  in  1777  :  Joseph  Plielps  died  of  his  wounds 
in  1778  :  he  was  on  board  an  armed  vessel :  Joseph  Wilder  died  on 
board  the  same  vessel.  There  were  but  few  ofiicers  from  this 
town  in  the  continental  service.  Col.  Ifenry  lla^jkell,  \vas  a  native 
of  this  town,  lived  here  most  of  his  life  and  died  here.  Tiie  other 
officers  were  Capt.  Andrew  Haskell,  Lieuts.  John  Hewitt,  Winslow 
Phelps,  Philip  Corey,  and  Jeremeel  Haskell.  Andrew  Haskell 
way  a  brave  soldier,  and  deserves  a  passing  notice.  When  the  ap- 
peal was  made  to  arms,  he  marched  to  Lexington  as  Lieutenant  of 
the  company  of  minute  men.  He  joined  the  army  soon  after.  He 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  be  a  Captain  in  the  Massachusetts 
line,  and  afterwards  in  the  contineiitnl  army.  He  possessed  but  lit- 
tle education,  and  of  course  but  little  refinement,  and  though  a  can- 
didate for  higher  rank,  was  kept  from  promotion  by  his  want  of 
proper  dignity  and  self  respect.  Irritated'wiih  this  treatment,  he 
suddenly  left  the  service.  But  his  love  of  country  was  too  power- 
ful, to  sulfer  him  to  remain  idle.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  he 
again  enlisted,  and  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  continental 
army,  till  the  peace  of  1783.  After  this  period,  he  lived  in  Lancas- 
ter till  1791,  when  he  joined  the  army  led  by  tlie  unfortunate  Ma- 
jor Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  against  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
and  was  killed  in  the  memorable  battle  near  the  Miamies'  villages, 
Nov.  3,  1791,  when  the  American  forces  sulTered  a  sad  overthrow. 

In  Feb.  1778,  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  between  the  colonies,  were  accepted  on  the  part  of  tlie  town. 
The  various  temporary  constitutions  for  a  state  government,  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth  as  it  stood 
till  1821,  received  the  assent  of  the  town  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  three,  to  seven,  in  May,  178Q.    In  the  choice  of  Governor  the 
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first  year,  llie  voles  were  sixty  nine  fur  John  Hancock,  and  nine 
for-  J  ames  Bowiloin.* 

In  April,  1781,  the  second  precinct,  formerly  called  Chncksett,t 
was  incorporated  into  a  town,  hy  the  name  of  Sterling,  'i'liis  meas- 
ure was,  at  first,  not  well  pleasing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  par- 
ish, because  the  former  were  unwilling  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the 
French  neutrals,  the  bridges,  and  poor,  to  which  the  whole  town 
was  liable.  However,  they  of  Woonkseckaukset,  at  lasi,  obtained 
the  majority,  turned  out  the  town  officers  in  the  old  parish,  and 
held  the  town  meetings  in  their  own  precinct.  This  was  in  1780. 
This  state  of  things  not  being  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  the  town 
records  having  suflered  somewiiat  in  chirographi/  and  authography 
by  the  change  of  clerk,  the  Pharaohs"  were  willing  alter  one 
year's  experience,  "  to  let  the  people  go. "J  All  former  causes  ot 
difference,  having  been  done^way,  the  inhabitants  of  boih  towns 
indulged  towards  each  other,  feelings  of  good  will  and  kindness. 

The  war,  as  is  well  known,  left  the  country  in  an  impoverish- 
ed and  exhausted  condition.  Industry  had  been  ab.aidoned  ;  the 
old  sources  of  trade  were  for  a  time  closed;  the  pursuits  of  ueace, 
were  in  strong  contrast  to  the  excitement  of  a  protracted  contest. 
A  disbanded  army,  with  victory  for  its  portion,  spread  its  iulJuonce 
on  every  side  ;  an  influence  in  no  degree  favorable  to  habits  of 
peace,  and  the  restraints  of  virtuous  principle.  Poverty  was  every 
where.  A  sound  circulating  medium,  which  industry  alone  could 
restore,  was  still  wanting. 

In  this  state  oi"  things,  the  town  chose  John  Sprague,  Timothy 
Whiting,  sen'r,§  and  SamueJ  Ward,  a  committee  to  petition  lor  a 
lottery,  to  enable  the  town  (o  repair  the  numerous  and  expensive 
bridges  it  was  obliged  to  support.  Permission  for  a  lottery  was  ac- 
cordingly obtained,  in  1782.  There  were,  it  appears,  fourteen 
classes  drawn  between  that  time  and  1790.  In  the  few  first  classes, 
the  town  was  in  debt  to  the  managers  ;  afterwards  some  money  w;is 
obtained  for  the  repair  of  bridges.    No  scheme  of  taxation  could 

*The  highest  number  of  votes  in  this  town, was  A.  D.  ItjOO,  two  hundred 
and  ninety  five.  In  the  year  lt>14,  two  hundred  and  ninety  four,  viz:  Ca- 
leb Strony;  had  two  hundred  and  twenty  six,  and  Samuel  Dexter  had  sixty 
eight.  In  1815,  two  hundred  and  ninety  two,  viz:  two  hundred  thirty  tiiue 
and  fifty  three.    The  present  number  of  voters,  is  more  than  three  hundred. 

1  Woonksechaukset. 

%  See  Worcester  Magazine,  vol.  II.  p.  44. 

}  Father  of  the  late  Timothy  Whiting,  Esq.  and  General  John  Whiting, 
of  this  town. 
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have  been  devised  more  injurious  and  extravag-ant.  It  was  paying 
under  a  fascinating-  prospect  ol'  gain,  a  nmcli  larger  sum,  tlian  tlie 
citizens  would  have  been  obliged  to  contribute  by  regular  rates. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Many  will  recollect  the  time  consumed  in  draw- 
ing the  numerous  classe.7)  of  this  lottery,  the  idleness  and  consequent 
dissipation  it  induced,  to  say  nothing  of  its  natural  tendency  to  be- 
get a  love  of  gaming. 

1786.  During  the  rebellion  of  Shays,  the  town  was  quite  loyal  • 
to  government,  and  a  number  of  the  citizens  joined  General  Lin- 
coln's army  and  continued  >vith  him  till  the  rebels  were  dispersed. 
A  delegate  was  sent  to  the  county  convention  at  Leicester,  in  Au- 
gust, 178G  ;  and  some  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  were  accept- 
ed by  the  town  :  the  articles  relating  to  a  change  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  to  an  issue  of  paper  money  were  rejected  without  hesita- 
tion. 

From  1790,  to  1791,  a  hos{)ital  was  ko{)t  open  in  town,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Israel  Atherton,  for  the  purpose  of  inoculating 
for  the  small  pox;  and  in  1801,  he  was  directed  to  ascertain  the 
eflicacy  of  the  kine  pock. 

In  179G.  a  proposition  to  divide  the  County,  was  negatived,  but 
three  votes  being  cast  in  favor  and  one  hundred  and  seven  against  it. 

On  the  death  of  Washington,  an  Kulogy  was  delivered  b}""  Rev. 
Dr.  Thayer;  tlie  pulpit  was  shrowded  in  black,  and  the  audience 
wore  emblems  of  mourning. 

One  family  of  the  society  of  Shakers,  a  branch  of  the  society  in 
Shirley,  resides  in  this  town.  Their  reputation  for  good  order,  and 
industry,  and  consequent  thrift,  makes  them  useful  citizens.  With 
the  peculiarities  of  their  religious  worship  the  public  must  be  well 
acquainted.  With  due  credit  for  their  sincerity,  their  diligence 
renders  them  a  good  example  in  the  neighborliood  in  which  they 
live. 

During  the  violence  of  party  conflict,  a  greater  degree  of  union 
and  good  fellowship  was  preserved  here,  than  in  many  other  plac- 
es, and  did  not  give  rise,  as,  in  some  instances  elsewhere  to  religious 
dissensions  and  lasting  bitterness.  Quiet  and  harmony  now  reign  in 
the  midst  of  us  ;  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  town  are  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  than  at  any  period,  within  the  memory  of  our 
aged  people.  The  local  situation  cond)ines  advantages,  as  a  place 
of  retirement  for  the  man  of  leisure  and  fortune,  whilst  an  abun- 
dance of  highly  productive  soil  renders  it  favorable  for  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture. 
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Ill  1323,  the  oil]  itieetinj)^  house  was  taken  down,  rvnd  a  neat 
building,  with  a  portico  in  front,  was  erected  in  its  place.  In  this, 
tiie  meetings  of  the  town  are  held  for  all  municipal  purposes, 

Ecclesiastical  History. — In  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  town, 
the  General  Court  orderetl  the  inhabitants  to  take  c;ire  that  a 
Godly  minister  he  maintained  among  them."  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  (N'ov.  1653,)  when  the  alintmenls  of  land  were  completed, 
the  planters  entered  into  mutual  covenants  for  themselves,  their 
heirs,  kc.  and  set  apart  thirty  acres  of  upland,  forty  of  intervale, 
and  twelve  of  meadow,  forever  as  church  lands  for  the  use  of,  and 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  minister,  pastor  or  teacher  for  the 
time  being,  or  whomsoever  may  be  stated  to  preach  the  word  of 
God;"  permitting  the  minister  "  to  improve*  the  lands  himself  if 
he  should  so  choose."  They  further  covenanted  to  build  a  meet- 
ing house  tor  the  public  assembly  of  thechurcli  and  people  of  God, 
to  worship  God  according  to  his  holy  ordinances;"  the  building  to 
be  erected  "  as  near  to  the  church  lands  and  to  the  neck  of  land  as 
can  be  without  any  notable  inconvenience."  Also  to  build  a 
bouse  for  the  minister  on  the  church  lands."  Each  one  agreed  to 
pay  ten  shillings  annually  for  his  home  lot  towards  the  support  of 
the  minister,  and  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  if  an}'',  in  the  salar}'^, 
by  an  equal  rate.  To  exclude  heresy,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
"and  for  the  belter  preserving  of  the  purity  of  religion,  and  them- 
selves from  infection  of  error,"  they  agreed  "  not  to  distribute  al- 
lotments of  land,  nor  to  receive  into  the  [danlation  as  inhabitants, 
any  excommunicante,  or  otherwise  profane  and  scandalous,  r>erne  so 
to  be  ;  nor  any  notoriously  errinir  against  the  doctrine!  and  disci- 
cipline  of  the  churches,  and  the  state  and  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

*  The  word  in  this  sense,  (occnpy)  was  in  use  iti  New  Faigland  soon  af- 
ter the  first  settlemet  of  the  country  I  iiave  met  willi  it  enrlier  than  1658, 
in  a  number  of  instances.  Dr.  Franklin  is  in  error,  In  supposing- that  this  cor- 
ruption was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century. 

t  Toleration  was  consiJercd  a  h\;^\\  crime,  both  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Our  early  writers  discover  g^reat  indij^nation  and 
bitterness  when  they  touch  upon  the  snl)jt;ct.  Ward,  in  his  simple  Cobler  of 
Ao^awam,  says,  "  The  sf^vte  that  will  give  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion,  must  p^ive  lil)ei  ty  of  conscience  and  conversation  in  their  moral  laws, 
or  else  //te  fiddle  uill  be  out  of  lune^  and  some  of  fhe  slririgs  crack.''''  "  It  is 
likewise  said  that  men  ou<;ht  to  have  liberty  of  their  conscience,  and  that  it 
is  persecution  to  debar  them  of  it.  I  can  ralher  stand  amazed  than  reply  to 
this  ;  it  is  an  astonishment  to  think  that  the  brains  of  men  should  be  parboil- 
ed in  such  wilful  ig:norancc.  Let  all  the  wits  under  the  heavens,  lay  their 
heads  together  and  find  an  assertion  worse  than  this, (one  excepted, )and  I  will 
petition  to  be  chosen  the  universal  idiot  of  the  world.''''    pp.  8,  12,  Ed.  16'1T. 
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"Master  Joseph  Rovvlandson,''  the  first  muiister  of  Lancaster, 
commenced  bachelor  at  Cambridge  in  1G52,  with  all  the  honors  of 
his  class,  as  he  appears  to  have  constituted  ihe  uhole  of  the  cla«s 
of  that  year.  Of  his  ancestry*  or  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth,  I 
know  nothing.  Cotton  Mather  calls  him  an  author  of"  lesser  com- 
posures."! What  these  were,  I  venture  to  say,  after  diligent  in- 
quiry, is  not  to  be  discovereil.  Mr.  llowlandson  began  to  preach 
in  Lancaster  as  early  as  the  summer  or  fall  of  1651.  In  February 
following,  (12,  12  mo.  1G54,)  he  subscribed  the  town  covenant, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  and  received  his  allotment  of  land. 
The  commissioners,  at  their  meeting-,  April  25,  165C,  directed  the 
town  to  pay  Mr.  llowlandson  "  fifty  pounds  by  the  year,"  taking 
"  wheat  at  six  pence  per  bushel,"  under  the  usual  price,  "  and  as 
God  shall  enlar^-e  their  estates,  so  shall  they  enlarge  therein  an- 
swerably,"  &.C.  In  September,  1G57,  the  Commissioners  ordered 
the  selectmen  to  take  care  for  the  due  encoui'agemont  of  Master 
Rovvlandson,  and  also  for  the  erecting  a  meeting  house,"  &.C.  In 
compliance  with  these  orders,  a  hoiise  for  worship  was  erected 
soon  after.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  it  in  June,  1658.  It  was 
situated  on  the  north  east  side  of  wliat  is  now  the  new  burying 
ground,  on  the  brow  of  the  hili,  opposite  to  Mr.  Kowlandson''3  house, 
and  about  one  third  of  a  mile  a  little  to  the  west  of  south  of  the 
present  cliurch.  In  August,  1657,  the  town  conveyed  to  Mr.  Row- 
landson  "by  deed  of  gitt,"  the  house  and  land  that  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  ministry.  Alter  preaching  in  town  nearly 
lour  years,  he  probably  became  discouraged  as  to  the  prospect  of 
being  invited  to  settle,  and  gave  out  his  intention  of  removing  from 
town.  Whether  this  w;is  done  in  sober  earnest,  or  was  merely  to 
bring  the  town  to  terms,  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture  at  this  late 
day.  The  following  extract  from  the  records  has  some  point,  and 
perhaps  will  bear  being  quoted. 

"Monday  3,3  mo.  1G58.    On  the  certain  intelligence  of  Master 

*  I  may  qualify  this  remark  in  a  mf^asure.  Thomas  llowlandson,  who, 
I  tliink,  was  his  father,  died  in  Lancaster,  Nov.  17,  lti57.  At  the  County 
Court  in  Middlesex,  April,  1658,  "  Mv.  Joseph  llowland-on  brought  into  Court 
the  inventory  of  his  father's  estate,  and  had  Adniiuistration  granted  to  him.'" 
Hy  another  entry  iu  April  I'erm,  1659,  it  appears  that  the  return  of  Mr. 
llowlandson  and  his  brethren  CDUcerning  their  fathf  r^'s  estate,  was  accepted.'" 
Jlis  brother  Thomas  was  killed,  as  Ave  have  si;en,  when  the  town  was  destroy- 
ed. 

t"  Not  only  have  we  had  a  Dauforth,  a  Nathaniel  Mather,  a  Hoar,  a 
Rowlandson,  Sec.  the  authors  of  lesser  composures  out  of  their  modest  studies, 
even  as  Avith  a  Cesarean  section,  forced  into  light  ;  but  also  we  have  had  an 
Hubbard,  an  Isaac  Chauncey,  a  \Villard,  a  Stoddard,  the  authors  of  larger 
conipobures."    Magnalia,  book  4,  part  I. 
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Rowlandson's  removing  from  us,  the  selectmen  trented  with  him  to 
know  what  his  mind  was,  and  his  answer  was,  his  apprehensions 
were  clearer  for  his  going  than  for  staying.  Tliey  replied  they 
feared  his  apprehensions  were  not  well  grounded,  but  desired  to 
know  his  resolution.  He  said  his  resolutions  were  according  to  his 
apprehensions,  for  ought  he  knew.  Then  the  selectmen,  consider- 
,ing  it  was  a  case  of  necessity  for  the  town  to  look  out  for  other  sup- 
ply, told  Master  Rowlandson,  that  now  they  did  look  upon  themselves 
as  destitute  of  a  minister,  and  should  be  forced  to  endeavor  after 
some  other  ;  so  discliarging  him. 

''Friday  14,  3  mo.  165C.*  A  messenger  came  from  Billerica  to 
fetch  Master  Rowlandson  away  ;t  upon  wiiich.  the  town  having  no- 
tice given  them,  came  together  with  intent  to  desire  him  to  stay  and 
settle  amongst  us  :  and,  after  some  debate,  it  was  voted  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Whether  it  were  the  mind  of  the  town  to  invite  Master 
Rowlandson  to  abide  and  settle  amongst  them  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.    The  vote  was  affirmative  by  the  hands  of  all  held  up. 

''  2.  Whether  it  was  their  mind  to  allow  him  for  maintenance 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  one  half  in  wheal,  six  pence  in  the  bushel  un- 
der the  current  prices  at  Boston  and  Charlestown,  and  the  rest  in 
other  good  current  pay,  in  like  proportions  ;  or,  otherwise,  fifty 
five  pounds  a  year  taking  his  pay  at  such  rates  as  the  prices  of  corn 
are  set  every  year  by  the  Court.  The  vote  was  affirmative  by 
the  hands  of  all  held  up. 

''3,  Whether  they  were  willing  that  Master  Rowlandson  should 
liave  the  dwelling  house  which  he  lived  in  as  his  own  proper  right 
according  to  the  deed  made  by  the  town  and  confirmed  by  the 
committee  ;  with  the  point  of  land  \vestward,  and  some  land  west, 
and  some  north,  of  his  house,  for  an  orchard,  garden,  yards,  pasture 
and  the  like. 

''  This  was  put  to  the  vote  and  granted  by  the  major  part,  (and 

opposed  by  none  but  old  Goodman  Kerley,:|:  only  there  was  a  neuter 

*  Mr.  Harrington  says  this  was  April  14,  lG5o.    'i'lus  is  a  mistake  :  the 
orig^liial    record,  in  Ralph  llou^Utou's  hand  writing;,  is  tlistiact,  14,  3  mo. 
(May)  165B. 

t  The  meaning  is,  that  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  Billerics.  After- 
wards, in  the  same  year,  Rev.  Samuel  W  hitinsr  began  to  preach  there,  ami 
was  ordained  in  April,  1GG3.  Hist.  Memoir  oi' Billerica,^'  by  John  I'arnier 
Esq.    pp.  8 — 9. 

:{:  Goodman  Kerley  (William  Kerley,  senior,)  seems  to  have  continued 
in  a  wrathful  state  of  mind  tor  some  time  ;  for  tliough  one  of  the  number 
appointed  to  manage  the  municipal  concerns  of  the  town,  he  did  not  attend  the 
meetings  of  his  brethren  ;  it  being  a  usual  entry  in  the  records  that  the  Se- 
iectmeu  met  at  such  a  time  and  place,  all  excepting  Goodman  Kerley. 
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or  fti'o)  with  this  proviso,  that  it  liindcred  not  the  burjing  place, 
tlie  highway,  convenient  space  to  pass  to  llie  river,  and  the  hmd* 
intended  to  be  for  the  next  minister,  &.C. 

"  And  ii[)on  this,  ]\Inster  RowLandson  accepted  of  the  towns  in- 
vitation, and  gave  thera  thanks  for  their  grant,  and  agreed  to  the 
motion,  concerning  his  maintenance,  and  promised  to  abide  with 
ws  in  the  best  manner  the  Lord  should  enable  him  to  improve  his 
gifts  in  the  work  of  the  ministry." 

Mr.  Kowlandson  was,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  man  of  good  tal- 
ents and  a  faithful  minister.!  Cotton  Mather  and  all  traditions  are 
in  his  favor.  I  can  gather  no  particulars  relative  to  his  ministry: 
the  early  records  of  the  town  being  lost,  and  those  of  the  church 
probably  consumed,  when  the  town  was  destroyed.  Nothing  can 
be  found  relative  to  his  ordination. 

Mr.  Harrington  supposes  that  Mr.  Rowlandson  was  ordained  the 
same  year  that  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  town.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  did  not  take  place  till  September, 
ICGO,  more  than  two  years  after.  The  church,  it  seems,  was  not 
organized  till  that  time.  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  entry 
in  the  records  of  Dorchester,  that  on  the  "  2Gth  August,  1660, 
Roger  Sumner  was  dismissed"  from  the  church  in  Dorchester,  *4hat 
with  other  christians,  at  Lancaster,  a  church  might  be  formed 
there."!  Church  is  here  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  congregation. 
At  that  period,  the  law  of  1641  was  in  force,  which  first  establish- 
ed the  right  to  gather  churches,  vesting  in  them  the  power  of 
electing  the  pastor,  &:c. — and  according  to  the  Cambridge  platform, 
chap.  ix.  s.  3,  4,  5,  Ordination,  which  was  by  imposition  of  hands, 
was  to  be  performed  by  the  elders  of  the  church  ;  and  if  there  were 
no  elders,  then  by  some  of  the  brethren  selected  for  that  purpose, 
or,  [(the  church  desire  it^  by  the  elders  of  other  churches. 

No  instance  under  the  law  of  1641  occurs  to  me,  in  which  a 
minister  was  ordained  without  the  intervention  of  the  church  :  the 
strictness  that  was  then  introduced  continued  many  years,  and  was 
kept  in  full  vigor  by  an  explanatory  statute  in  1068.  It  is  then  a 
reasonable  supposition  in  the  absence  of  all  opposing  testimony, 
*  This  probably  was  llie  land  opposite  to  the  residence  of  the  late  Sam- 
uel Ward  Esq.  and  extending;  towards  tlie  norlli  east,  and  next  to  John 
FrescoU's  estate. 

tMary  Gates,  daughter  of  Stephen  Gates,  of  Lancaster,  "for  bold  and  un- 
becoming'speeches  used  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  especially  against  Mr. 
Rowlandson,  the  minister  of  God's  word  there,"  upon  evidence  of  John  Frcs- 
cott  and  others,  was  convicted.  She  acknowledged  the  offence  and  was  dis- 
charged on  paying  for  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses.  Middlesex  County 
Court  Records,  1G5U 

J  1  Mass,  liist,  Col.  ix.  19i  ^ 
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that  the  ordination  did  not  lake  place  earlier  than  September, 
IGGO. 

Mr.  Rowlandson  was  the  minister  of  the  town  till  it  was  destroy- 
ed in  Philip's  war,  as  has  been  already  related.  His  wife,  after  be- 
ing a  prisoner  eleven  weeks  and  five  days,  was  ransomed  early  in 
May,  1676,  and  lived  in  Charlestown  and  Boston,  with  her  husbarul 
about  a  year.  Probably  in  May,  1677,  they  moved  to  Weathersheld, 
in  Connecticut.  Pilr.  Rowlandson  preached  there  a  while,  and  died 
before  Lancaster  was  resettled.'*'  The  name  of  Rowlandson  is  not 
common  ;  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  there  are  any  descend- 
ents  of  the  worthy  minister  livinj^.t 

After  the  town  was  re-settled,  and  for  seven  years,  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  Carter  (probably  Samuel  Carter,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1660)  William  VVoodrop^  anu  Mr.  Oakes.§  Mr.  Woodrop 
was  one  of  the  two  thousand  ministers  turned  out  of  their  benefices 
under  the  act  of  conformity,  on  St.  Bartholemew's  day,  1662.  He 
came  over  to  New  England,  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  after  the  perse- 
cution which  then  hurricanoed  such  as  were  non-conformists."  He 
was  never  settled  in  this  town,  although  from  Mather  and  Neal,  it 
Avould  seem  otherwise. 

In  Feb.  1688,  Mr.  John  AVhiting  was  invited  to  preach  as  a  can- 
didate ;  he  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  till  Nov.  16'J0,  when  he 
was  invited  to  settle,  and  undoubtedly  was  ordained  soon  alter. jj 

*The  following  is  a  list  of  his  children,  as  far  as  1  can  ascertain.    1  can- 
not assf.rt  tliat  it  is  complete. 

Mary,  born  15,  1),  1657,  (Jan.  165^,)  died  20,  11,  IGGO,  (Jan.  IGGl.) 
Mary  born  12,  G  mo.  (Au-ust)  1665.    febe  was  taken  captive,  at  the  same 
time  with  her  mother,  and  made  htr  escajie  in  IMay,  1G76. 

Joseph,  born  7,  1,  (March)  1661.  In  a  deed  of  his,  July  1,  1686,  to  John 
Wilder,  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Jonathan  Wilder,  he  calls  hlmselt  of 
Lancaster  yeoman."  This  proves  nothing,  lie  is  not  mentioned  in  any  ot 
the  rates  at  that  period,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  resided  here,  after  the  res- 
toration in  the  spring  of  1680.  It  appears  by  Whitney  that  he  was  one  ot  the 
original  purchasers  of  Rutland,  22d  Utcembt  r,  1686.  That  town,  however, 
was  not  settled  till  thirty  years,  or  more,  afterwards. 

Sarah,  born  3ept.  15,  1669.  Wounded  by  the  Indians  when  her  mother 
was  taken  captive,  she  died  at  ISew  Biaintree,  on  the  ninth  day  afterwards. 

t  One  of  the  name  6/7  off  a ')iian''s  tar  hist  June  in  Belfast,  iMaine.  I 
trust,  however,  that  no  one  from  the  stock  of  Master  Joseph  Rowlandson, 
could  be  so  mordacious. 

X  Magnalia  R.  III.  Neal'a  New  England,  Chap.  VIII.  Harrington  spells 
the  name,  Wooddrolfe. 

f  This  may  have  been  Edward  Oakes,  Harvard  University,  1679. 

II  It  was  not  usual  during  the  first  age  of  the  New  England  Church,  or  in- 
deed through  the  seventeenth  century,  to  have  a  discourse  preached  at  ordi- 
nation. And  when  the  practice  was  introduced,  the  minister  elect  preachi  d. 
it  himself. 
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The  town  voted/in  Feb.  1038,  to  builJ;a  lioiise  for  tlieir  minister, 
payment  to  be  made  one  eigbih  in  money  ;  tiie  rest,  one  half  in 
work,  and  one  hall' in  com,  viz.  Indian,  one  tlurd,  and  English  two 
thirds,  at  country  price,  or  other  niercliantabie  pay."  ^Vhen  the 
building-  was  linished,  the  town  gave  l\h\  Whiting  possession  in  this 
way,  viz.  at  a  town  meeting  Jan  3,  1090,  agreed  to  make  convey- 
ance to  Mr.  Whiting  of  the  house  and  land  tormerly  granted  by  the 
town.  And  the  town  the  same  time  went  out  of  the  house,  and  gave 
Mr.  John  Whiting  possession  thereof  in  behalf  of  the  whole  above 
written,  formerly  granted  by  the  town.''*  After  serving  faithfully 
more  than  nine  years,  he  was  killed  as  has  been  before  related,  by 
the  Indians,  Sept.  11,  1697,  aged  thirty  three.  I  can  give  no  par- 
ticulars touching  his  ministry;  the  records  of  town,  church  and  pro- 
priety, being  wanting  during  this  period. t 

Mr.  Whiting  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting,  of 
Billerica,  and  was  born  in  that  town,  August  or  Sept.  I,  1001,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1085.  He  probably  received  liis 
name  from  tiiat  of  his  grandumther,  Elizabeth  St.  John,  wife  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Whiting  of  Lynn.  It  was  iieces«ary  to  sink  the  St.  lest  it 
sliould  seem  an  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and 
his  power  of  canonization.  Our  fathers  even  wl\en  they  spake  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  holy  fathers  of  the  early  church,  did  not  use 
the  adition  of  Saint."f. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Whiting,  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Robinson,  Jones  and  Whitman,  till  the  year  1701.  The  tirst  of 
these,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  was  afterwards  settled  at  Duxbury,  in 
Nov.  1702,  and  continued  there  till  iiis  death,  in  1731. §  ''Mr. 
Jones.*"  says  Air.  Harrington,  was  invited  to  settle, ||  but,  diOkul- 
ties  arising,  his  ordination  was  prevented  and  he  removed,"  Mr. 
Samuel  Whitman  was  of  the  class  of  1090,  Ilai'vard  University,  and 

*  I'hia  house  was  pleasantly  situated  opposite  to  the  house  of  the  late 
Samuel  Ward,  Esq.  It  was  taken  down  a  few  years  ago.  Those  who  pa>d 
the  highest  rates  towards  this  buildin*,  were  John  Moore,  Jr.  John  Hough- 
ton, lienry  Kerley,  Thomas  Wilder,  Deac.  Roger  Sumner,  Josiah  Whitcomb, 
Ephraiiu  lloper,  ^ic. 

t  Oliver  Whiting,  E^q.  his  brotlier,  in  January,  1717,  petitioned  the  pro- 
prietors to  have  a  record  made  of  Rev.  Mr.  ^Vhitil)g^s  laud  at  Rotk  Meadow, 
and,  also,  to  do  what  further  was  necessary  for  ratifying  the  bargain  lietween 
his  sister  Alice  and  tlie  town.  A  committee  whs  chosen  who  gave  him  a 
deed  in  February  following. 

:{:  Hutchinson,  and  J.  Farmer. 
H.  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  IX.  183. 

II  May  not  this  have  been  John  Jones,  Harvard  University,  IGOO  ^  What 
the  difTicultits  were,  is  not  known. 
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in  1G99,  was  a  school  master  in  Salem,  lie  was  afterwards  settled 
in  the  ministry. 

In  May,  1701,  Mr.  Andrew  Gardner  was  invited  to  preach,  and 
in  the  following-  Septemher  received  an  invitation  to  be  tlie  minis- 
ter of  the  town.  He  preached  in  town,  to  great  acceptance,  for  a 
number  ofyears.  Mr.  Gardner  was  unfortunatel)'  killed  by  one  of 
his  society,  Oct.  26,  1704,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was 
soon  to  be  ordained  when  this  unfortunate  occurrence  brought  sor- 
row upon  the  town.  Why  his  ordination  was  so  long  deferred  does 
not  appear.  It  was  indeed  not  customary  to  have  this  ceremony 
follow  so  soon  after  the  invitation,  as  at  the  present  day  :  but  the 
delay  was  unusual  even  for  that  period.  Tradition  speaks  in  praise 
of  Mr.  Gardner;  and  l\Ir.  Harrington  remarks  that  he  died,  to  the 
great  grief  not  only  of  his  consort,  but  of  his  people,  who  had  an 
exceeding  value  for  him."*  The  late  VVm.  Winthrop,  in  his  manu- 
script catalogue,  says  that  Mr.  Gardner  was  the  son  of  Capt.  An- 
drew Gardner  who  was  killed  in  Canada."} 

Mr.  Hancock  also,  in  his  sermon  preached  at  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Harrington,  speaks  of  him  as  "  son  of  the  worthy  Capt.  Andrew 
Gardner,  who  miscarried  in  an  expedition  to  Canada,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phips."  Mr.  Gardner  was  but  thirty  years  of  age  when  he 
died.  He  was  born,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  that  part  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  now  Brighton, ];  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1696,  in  the  same  class  with  Samuel  Whitman.  He  is  tiot  in 
italicks  in  the  catalogue  of  the  University,  because  he  never  re 
ceived  ordination. 

On  the  31st  July,  1704,  a  short  time  before  Mr  Gardner's  death, 
the  meeting  house  was  burnt  by  the  Indians.  This  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  escaped  destruction  in  Philip's  war  and  was  the 
first  house  of  public  worship  in  town. 

From  the  records  of  the  General  Court,  it  appears  that  some 
i^ifficulty  attended  the  erection  of  a  second  building.  For,  on  the 
UQih  December,  1 704,  the  Court  voted  to  allow  the  town  forty  pounds 
towards  a  new  building,  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  should  erect  a 
frame.  And  on  petition  of  sundry  of  the  inhabitants,  referring  to 
the  place  of  setting  the  building,  a  committee  was  chosen  "  to  hear 

*  See  also  Mr.  nancock"'s  sermon,  mentioned  below. 

+  Letter  of  James  Savage,  Esq.  Aug.  1C2G.  The  first  Judge  Joseph  Wil- 
der and  his  brother,  Col.  James  Wilder,  married  sisters  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner. 
Ten  acres  of  land,  in  town,  were  set  ofl"  by  the  proprietors  to  his  heirs  in  1747. 

^  Letter  from  Rev.  Mr.  Homer  of  Newtou. 
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the  parties,  and  report."  In  May,  170G,  Jolia  Hougliton,  Esq.  the 
Representative  of  the  town  for  that  year,  petitioned  that  ^'the  re- 
striction miglit  be  tai<en  olT  against  the  said  town's  proceeding;  in 
llie  finishing-  of  their  meeting  house  in  the  place  where  they  had 
raised  a  frame  for  that  use."  The  request  was  granted,  and  the 
building  was  probably  completed  that  year.  It  was  situated  on  the 
Old  Common,  so  called,  opposite  to  the  second  burying  ground.* 

In  May  following  Mr.  Gardner's  death,  Mr.  John  Prentice  com- 
menced preaching  in  Lancaster.  He  continued  to  supply  the  pul- 
pit until  February,  1707,  when  he  was  invited  to  become  the  min- 
ister of  the  town.  The  invitation  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained 
March  29,  1708.  On  the  same  day,  previous  to  the  ordination,  a 
covenant  was  signed  by  the  members  of  the  church,  general  in  its 
nature,  binding  those  wlio  professed  it,  to  holy  lives,  with  Avatch- 
fulness  of  each  other's  conduct,  acknowledging  tlie  equality  of  the 
churches,  and  the  sulTiciency  of  holy  scrij)ture,  and  retraining  from 
the  injunction  of  particular  doctrines  as  necessary  to  enable  one  to 
participate  in  the  ordinances,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
earlier  covenants  were  not  more  technical  and  precise,  and  that, 
wliile  due  regard  was  paid  to  Orthodox  faith,t  christian  liberty  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  right.]; 

In  172G  and  1727,  n^.otions  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship 
were  negatived.  Another  attempt  for  a  ne^v  building  where  the 
first  meeting  house  stood,  or  oti  School  House  hill,  where  the  town 
house  now  stands,  was  made  wilhout  success,  in  1733,  and  1737. 
A  motion  for  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Neck,  and  another  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  was  negatived  in  1731.  A  new  petition  in 
1741,  for  two  buildings,  one  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mile  and 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  and  another  for  the  remaining  inhabi- 

*  This  burying  field  was  given  by  Capt.  Thomas  Wilder,  who  died  in 
1717.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Wilder,  the  first  settler  of  the  name. 
The  old  burying  ground,  was  probably  separated  for  that  use  as  early  as  1G53. 
The  third,  was  purchased  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer  and  Hon.  John  Sprague,  in 
1798. 

t  March,  1731 — Town  voted  to  biry  Rev.  Pres.  Samuel  VVillard^'s  "  Body 
of  Divinity,  to  be  kept  in  the  meeting  house  for  the  town"'s  use,  so  that  any 
person  may  corne  there  and  read  IhereVi  as  often  as  they  shall  see  cause,  and 
said  book  is  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the  meeting  house,  at  any  time,  except 
by  order  of  the  selectmen  or  the  town.''"'  This  divine  was  son  of  Major  AV'il- 
lard  before  named,  one  of  the  original  purcliasers  of  Concord,  and  great  grand 
father  of  the  late  President  VVillard,  of  Harvard  University. 

|.  Nov.  1734 — voted,  that  any  dcsiious  of  admission  to  full  communion, 
and  declining  to  make  a  relation  of  his  or  her  experiences,  may  be  admitted 
by  making  a  written  confession  of  their  faiUi.    (:hurch  Record.?, 
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tants,  met  with  tlio  snma  fate.  However,  ia  January,  1742,  at  a 
town  meeting-  called  by  a  magistrate,  it  was  voted,  to  build  two 
houses,  according  to  the  petition  of  1741,  viz.  one  of  them  for  the 
new  precinct  near  Kidge  hill  in  \Voonksechauckset,  and  the  other, 
on  School  House  hill. 

March  8,  1742,  the  old  or  first  parish  formed  itself  into  a  pre- 
cinct, and  chose  oiricers.  The  new  building  in  the  first  parish  was 
completed  in  1743.*  It  contained  thirty  three  pews  on  the  lower 
Hoor,  witli  many  long  seats,  as  was  usual  at  that  day. 

The  church  and  town  were  in  i>Teat  harmony  during  the  minis- 
try of  Mr.  Prentice.  In  174G,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and,  from 
that  period  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Benjamin  Stevens,  William  Lawrence,  Cotton  Bro^vn,  and 
Stephen  Frost. t  He  died  much  lamented,  .Jamiary  6,  17  IG,  aged 
60,  "  after  a  life  of  much  service  and  faithfulness. '""I  He  is  said  to 
have  possessed  great  dignity  and  severity  of  maniiers,  and  to  have 
been  bold,  direct,  and  pointed  in  his  style  of  preaching. §  "God 
gave  him  the  tongue  of  the  learned"  said  Mr.  Hancock,  so  lie 
knew  how  to  speak  a  word  unto  him  that  was  weary;  the  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh  fitted  him  fur  his  work,  and  tauglit  him  how 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  .loscph  Wilder,  Samuel  Willard,  Jo?iah 
^Vhite,  Oliver  Wilder  and  William  Richardson.  The  parish  tyrant' d  £1045, 
55.  Qd.  old  tenor,  to  build  the  church  ;  the  actual  cost  was  "3s.  Id. 

t  Benjamin  Stevens,  S.  T.  D.  '.vas  a  native  of  Charlc stown,  and  minister 
of  Kittery,  in  Maine.  Graduated'Harvard  University,  1740.  Mr.  Laurence 
Harvard  LJniversity,  1743.  i\lr.  r.rown,  Harvard  Uidversity,  1743,  born  in 
Haverhill,  and  minister  in  Brookline.  -Mr.  I  Vost,  Harvard  University,  1730. 
The  same  who  is  mentioned  ante  in  note  p.  He  waa  a  member  of  Mr.  Tren- 
tice's  church. 

X  Mr.  Prentice  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Gard- 
ner, widow  of  his  predect;ssor.  Their  sons  were  ff  launton,  Thomas  and  .'ohn. 
Mary,  the  eldest  daughter,  marriL-tl  Rev.  .lob  Cusliini;,  mini;tt  r  of  'Shrewsbu- 
ry, March,  1727  ;  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Danifl  Rohbins,  of  the  west  paiish,  and  af- 
ter his  death,  Capt.  Curtis,  of  Worcester  ;  Sarah,  Dr.  Smith,  and  afterwards 
Col.  Brigham  of  South borout,di.  'J'he  second  wifi:  was  Mrs.  rrudenc*-  Swan, 
nnithcr  of  Rev.  Josiah  Swan,  before  meulioued.  She  was  born  in  Charles- 
town,  and  her  maidtn  name  was  Foster.  Prudence,  a  daughter,  nrarrii'd  Jo- 
Fiah  Brown,  of  the  west  parish,  a  graduate  at  Carnbridg^e.  Relief,  married 
Rev.  John  Rogers,  minister  of  Leominster,  March,  1750.  Rebecca,  married 
Rev.  John  Mellen,  of  the  west  parish. 

J  He  preached  a  number  of  occasional  sermons,  viz.  an  Election  sermon, 
May  2f5,  1735,  from  2  Chron.  III.  4,5  and  part  of  Gth  verses, which  was  printed. 
A  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Court  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  Au2C. 
10,  1731,  from  2  Chron.  XIX.  G,  7.  A  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Eb- 
ene/.er  Parkman,  Oct.  2B,  1724,  from  2  Cor.  XII.  15.  A  funeral  discourse, 
Marlborough,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Robert  Brecl:,  Jan.  1731. 
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he  ought  to  behave  himself  in  the  house  ofGotl.  The^  that  knew 
him  esteemed  him  lor  hid  piety,  lii3  probity,  hid  peaceableuess,  and 
gentleness,  and  tor  his  commendable  steadiness  in  these  uncertain 
times,  fie  was  a  practical,  scriptural,  profitable  preacher.  As  to 
his  secular  affairs,  with  the  help  of  that  Pkudplnce,*  God  gave 
him,  he  managed  them  with  discretion."  Mr.  Prentice  was  a  na- 
tive of  Newton.  IJe  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  the  class  of  1700, 
which  contains  the  names  of  Winthrop,]3radstreet,  Hooker,  Whiting, 
Ivobert  Breck,  kc.  His  lather  was  Mr.  Thomas  Prentice  of  New- 
ton, who  married  IMary  Staunton.  Thomas  Prentice,  a  brave  and  dis- 
tinguished commander  of  a  corps  of  cavalry  in  Philip's  war,  was  a 
relation.  Thomas,  the  father,  died  Nov.  Gth,  1722,  aged  93.  He 
had  been,  according  to  tradition,  together  with  Captain  Prentice 
and  another  relation  of  the  same  name,  one  of  Oliver  CromwelPs 
J^ody  Guard.  By  an  ancient  n[ianuscrii)t,  in  the  possession  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Homer  of  Newton,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Prentice  (without  doubt 
Ptcv.  John  Prentice)  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  Newton,  March 
1  1,  1708,  and  taken  out  the  same  day.  Plis  relation  was  then,  I  pre- 
sume, trans.^'erred  to  the  church  in  Lancaster,  over  which  he  was 
ordained  Monday,  March  29,  1708. t 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  1748,  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Prentice,  it  was  voted  to  settle  a  colleague  ''if  God  should  spare 
their  minister's  liie."  Thursday  the  21st  was  set  apart  for  a  day  of 
i'asting  and  prayer,  and  the  neighboring  ministers,  IMessrs.  Gardner, 
Secomb,  Rogers,  Goss,  and  Mellen,  were  desired  to  assist  on  the 
occasion,  Feb.  28,  1748,  the  society  united  with  the  church  in  in- 
viting Mr.  Cotton  Brown  to  be  their  minister  ;  and  voted  to  give 
him  £2000  old  tenor,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  a  parsonage,  ami 
-C480  old  tenor  for  his  annual  salary.  Mr.  Brown  probably  declin- 
ed the  offer;]:  for,  on  the  8th  August  following,  they  voted  to  hear 
no  more  candidates  till  they  came  to  a  choice,  and  desired  the 
church  to  select  one  Irom  those  who  had  already  preached.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  same  day,  the  church  made  choice  of  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Harrington,  with  but  two  di-^senting  votes,  and  the  socie- 
ty immediately  concurred  in  the  choice.    They  offered  him  i^lOOO, 

.   *  His  second  wife.    She  died,  July,  17o5. 

tFor  what  relatts  to  the  parenlau:e  of  Mr.  Prentice,  I  am  indebted  lt> 
Rev.  Mr.  Homer  oi'  Newloti,  and  Jolin  Mt  lieu  Esq.  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  PreiiticeV-.  salary  iu  1717,  was  £70:  17ia,X05:  1^2G,  i;iOO:  1731, 
£130:  1737,  £210,  old  tenor:  the  same  in  1741,  5  and  6,  ''in  llie  preseut 
currency." 

+  He  was  ordained  at  Brooklinc,  Oct.  G,  1748,  died,  April  13,  17&1. 
9  , 
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old  tenor,  as  a  settlement,  or  i^2000  for  the  purchase  of  a  parson- 
age, and  the  same  salary*  that  was  offered  to  Mr.  Brown.  Mr. 
Harrington  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  installed  Nov.  16, 
1748.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Lex- 
ington.! Thirteen  churches  were  represented  by  their  Elders 
and  delegates,  viz:  Mr.  Loring's  of  Sudbury,  Mr.  Gardner's  of 
Stow,  Mr.  Stone's  of  Southborough,  Mr.  Paikman's  of  Westborough, 
Mr.  Secomb's  of  Harvard,  Mr.  Goss'  of  Bolton,  Mr.  Rogers'  of 
Leommater,  Mr.  Mellen's  of  the  west  parish,  (Sterling,)  Rev.  Dr. 
Appleton's  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Hancock's  of  Lexington,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' of  Waltham,  Mr.  Storer's  of  Watertown,  and  Mr.  Steam's  of 
Lunenburg." 

Mr.  Harrington  had  been  the  minister  at  Lower  Ashuelot  or 
Swansey,  in  New  Hampshire.  That  town  was  distroyed,  April 
1747,  and  the  inhabitants  were  scattered.  Monday,  Oct.  4,  1748, 
his  church  met  at  Rutland,  Mass.  and  gave  their  former  pastor  a  dis- 
mission and  warm  recommendation  to  the  first  church  in  Lancaster. 
The  letter  was  signed  by  Nathaniel  Hammond,  Timothy  Brown, 
and  Jonathan  Hammond,  and  u'as  hii^'hly  acceptable  to  the  church 
in  this  town. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  H;>rrington,  great  changes  took 
place  in  the  state  of  society  in  New  England.  No  period  of  our 
history  is  fraught  with  greater  interest  and  instruction.  Ancient 
siniplicity  was  yielding  to  the  alterations,  if  not  the  refinements,  in 
manners,  induced  by  a  widening  intercourse  with  the  world,  (he 
increase  of  general  intelligence,  and  the  number  of  well  educated 
men.  The  profession  of  law  had  acquired  weight  and  iniluence, 
and  its  members  were  taking  the  lead  in  all  that  related  to  the  po- 
litical existence  and  improvement  of  the  provinces.  An  inquisitive 
spirit  began  to  stir  in  the  church,  which  is  still  active  and  busy, 
uniler  a  change  of  the  points  of  discussion. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  introduction  of  instrumental  music  as  a  part 
of  public  Worship,  or  the  change  in  the  mode  of  singing,  gave  rise 
to  any  uneasiness  in  the  parish.};    Not  so  however  with  the  intro- 

*  The  salary  was  annually  settled  by  the  price  of  tho  principal  articles 
of  life,  jlM80  old  t'^nor,  equal  to  JC64  lawful  money,  or  $'213  33.  For  a  few 
years  the  salary  was  as  high  as  $300. 

t  This  sermon  was  printed.  The  text  was  from  1.  Cor.  IX.  19.  INlr. 
Hancock  was  father  of  llev.  John  Hancock  of  I3raintree,  and  Grandfather  of 
Gov.  Hancock. 

X  Except  Mr.  Wheelock  used  to  shake  his  head,  when  the  pitch  pipe  was 
sounded,  and  Thomas  Holt  would  leave  the  house  at  the  sound  of  the  pitch 
pipe,  or  whea    funeral  thought"  was  sung. 
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duction  of  the  "  New  Version."  Many  were  grieved  because  of  the 
chang-e,  and  two  individuals  proceeded  furtlier.  The  version  ot 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,*  the  first  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  in 
English,  was  never  used  in  this  town.  This  was  not  in  high  repute; 
Eliot,  Welde,  and  Richard  Mather,  in  1639,  attempted  a  translation, 
but  their  labors  were  not  valued;  and  President  Dunster,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  called  upon  to  revise  the  collection.  His  im- 
proved version  was  the  one  in  use  in  most  of  the  New  England 
Churches  for  many  years — and,  in  Lancaster,  till  the  time  of  Mr. 
Harrington,  Probably  about  the  year  1763,  the  collection  by 
Tate  and  Brady  was  introduced.  Early  in  1665,  a  complaint  was 
made  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  church,  Moses  Osgood, 
with  bis  wife,  Martha,  had  been  absent  from  the  communion  service 
more  than  a  year.  On  being  inquired  of  by  the  church,  why  they 
absented  themselves  from  the  Supper,  they  sent  a  written  reply,  in 
which  they  say  that  the  reason  is,  the  bringing  in  of  the  New 
Version,  as  we  think,  not  in  a  prudent  and  regular  Avay.  Also  Ave 
find,  in  said  Version,  such  words  and  expressions  as  are  unknown 
by  us,  so  that  we  cannot  sing  with  the  understanding  also.  The 
composers  of  the  said  version,  we  find,  have  taken  too  great  a  lib- 
erty to  themselves,  as' we  think,  to  depart  from  the  scriptures. 
And  as  for  the  hymns  taken  from  the  other  parts  ot  the  bible,  we 
know  of  no  warrent  in  the  bible  for  them,  aiid  shall  humbly  wait  on 
such  as  are  the  maintainors  of  them  to  produce  and  demonstrate 
the  warrantableness  for  them  from  the  word  of  God.  We  are 
therefore  waiting  the  removing  or  in  some  way  or  other  the  satis- 
fying the  above  said  doubts  ;  for  they  are  a  matter  of  grievance  to 
us,  and  we  thiidt  we  are  wronged  in  our  highest  interest,  &c." 
Further  complaint  was  made  against  them,  that  they  had 
declared  'Mhe  church  had  broken  their  covenant  with  them, 
in  bringing  in  the  New  Version  of  the  Psalms,  which  they  af- 
firmed to  be  made  for  Papists  and  Arininians^to  he  full  of  her- 
esy^ and  in  an  unknown  tongue.''''  Also,  that  "  Mi\  Harrington  assert- 
ed at  the  conference  meeting,  that  he  was  one  half  the  church, 
and  that  he  would  disannul  the  meeting." 

For  this  second  charge,  the  offenders  made  satisfaction  ;  but  on 
the  first,  the  evidence  that  was  adduced  to  exculpate,  being  consid- 

*Thomas  Stortihold,  a  Court  poet,  translated  51  psalms.  John  Hopkin?,  a 
clergyman, 58.  The.  other  contributors  were,  principally,  William  \\  hylling:- 
ham,  Dean  of  Durham,  and  Thomas  Norton,  a  iJarrister,  ^ee  3  Ellis'  speci- 
mens of  the  early  F,ng;lish  Pods,  p.  IIG. 
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ered  insufficient,  and  no  excuse  being  offered,  the  cburch  voted  an 
admonition  and  "  suspension,"  The  wife  ai'tervviirds  (1780,  May,) 
came  forward,  made  explanations  that  wore  deemed  galislactorj, 
and  was  restored.  ■  The  lu]bl)and  probably  continued  slciidfast  in 
adhering  to  the  old  version  by  President  Duii^ter.  1  do  not  find  that 
he  forsook  his  first  love,  or  that  hii  suspension  was  broken  off.* 

Many  of  the  clergy,  of  Mr.  ilarrington's  titne,  had  departed 
from  the  standard  of  faith  professed  by  the  churches  in  general, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  New  England.    The  prevailing  doc- 
trines from  the  beginning  were  those  of  Calvin,  atul  it  required 
no  ordinary  moral  courage,  seventy  )'ears  ago,  for  any  one  to  break 
asunder  the  skackles  of  religious  dogmas  that  had  encom^;:!':^-  r^l!, 
and  come  out  in  the  independent  and  conscientious  avowal  of  r;  i.ew 
system  of  doctrine.    The  people  were  not  prepared  for  a  siuldea 
change  of  the  faith  which  had  been  handed  down  from  parent  to 
child,  for  many  generations,  and  which  had  collected  veneration  in 
its  progress  and  by  its  long  continuance.    Most  of  the  clergy,  in 
this  vicinity,  who  embraced  the  tenets  of  Arminiu's,  soon  found 
that  the  age  was  not  arrived  that  would  tolerate  a  departure  from 
the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  old  school.     They  were 
obliged,  therefore,  as  honest  men,  to  avow  their  sentiments,  at 
whatever  hazard,  and  in  consequence,  to  relinquish  their  pastoral 
relations  to  their  persuasion  of  the  truth.    Mr.  Harrington  howev- 
er, who  was  of  this  class  of  believers,  was  regarded  xvith  sifigular 
affection  by  his  people,  and  in  that  way  probably,  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  brethren.] 

A  history  of  this  period  in  our  Ecclesiastical  affaris,  impartially 
and  faithfully  written,  would  be  a  work  of  great  interest  to  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  speculation,  then  just  starting  into  exist- 
ence, tracing  it  from  its  beginning,  and  shewing  how  the  excite- 
ment of  political  discussion  that  was  preparing  the  way  for  nation- 
al independence,  opened  the  mind  to  general  inquiry  in  other  sub- 
jects, especially  to  those  relating  to  the  true  interests  of  man. 

*  He  died,  March  10,  177G.  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adams  of  Lunenburg-,  in  1771, 
delivered  a  discourse  in  Lancaster,  on  the  nature,  pleasures  and  advant:i2:es 
of  Church  Music. ''^  'I'lils  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  change  introduc- 
ed in  the  mode  of  singing;,  fcc.  See  pao;e  87,  Note.  The  dis-course  was 
printed.  Watt's  superseded  Tate  and  ihady,  and  Belknap,  Watts  in  Lau- 
caster. 

t  In  justice  however,  it  should  be  stated,  that  his  conduct  at  this  time 
■was  not  decided  and  manly.  Although  fully  an  Arminian,  he  displeased 
many,  at  the  time,  by  the  temporising-  course  he  adopted.  He  was  of  the 
council  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  difliculties  at  Leominster,  and  votcil  lor 
the  dismission  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  theologian  of  the  same  persuasiun.  . 
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The  (llfTicnlties  in  Bolton  resulted  in  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Goss,  the  minister,  by  a  majority  of  the  church  in  lliat  phice.  To 
this  cause  they  seem  to  have  been  driven  by  the  coarse  })ursued  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  council,  which  acquitted  Mr.  Goss  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him — charges  which,  it  seems,  were  true — at  least 
suflicienlly  so  to  disqualify  him  for  the  duties  of  his  holy  oflicc. 
The  Council,  besides,  passed  a  censure  on  those  who  had  dismissed 
Mr.  Goss,  and  attempted  to  exclude  them  irom  partaking  of  cliris- 
tian  privileges  in  other  churches.    The  ground  work  of  the  whole 
difficulty  was  an  eflort,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  to  assume  an  ar- 
bitrary and  irresponsible  power  over  the  laity,  which  led  to  a  prop- 
er resistance  on  the  part  of  the  latter.    In  June,  1772,  Samuel  Ba- 
ker. Ei)hraim  Fairbanks,  and  Nathaniel  Longley,  a  Comfnittee  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  in  l^olton,  sent  a  letter  to  the  first  Church  in 
Lancaster,  containing  a  clear  and  satisfactory  defence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, as    not  being  a  usurped  authority,  but  as  being  the  prac- 
tice of  the  primitive  churches — as  being  allowed  by  their  own  plat- 
form,— but  still,  a  power  they  were  unwilling  to  exercise,  unless 
reduced  to  real  necessity."    They  then  inqtiirc  whether  they  are 
to  be  excluded  from  communion  with  other  churches,  and  to  be 
condemned  without  being  heard.    This  letter  n  as  laid  by  i\Ir.  Har- 
rington, before  his  church,  and  the  Allowing  is  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.   "  At  a  meeting  of  the  first  Church  in  Lancaster,  by 
adjournment,  on  July  21,  1772,  voted  as  follows — Whether  this 
church  be  so  far  in  charity  with  the  brethren  of  Bolton,  whose  let- 
ter is  before  them,  as  to  be  willing  to  receive  them  to  communiopi 
with  them  in  special  ordinances  occasionally." 

Passed  in  the  affirmative.  Which  vote  was  nonconcurred  by  the 
Pastor  as  follows  : — "Brethren,!  think  myself  bound  in  duty  to  God, 
to  the  Congregational  churches  in  general,  to  this  church,  in  par- 
ticular and  to  my  own  conscience,  to  declare,  which  I  now  do  be- 
fore you,  that  I  cannot  concur  with  this  vote. 

"  This  vote  shall  be  recorded,  but  my  norconcurrence  must  be 
recorded  with  it.  And  as  the  brethren  from  Bolton  now  see  your 
charitable  sentiments  towards  them,  I  hope  they  will  be  so  far  sat- 
isfied. But  as  the  church  act  in  their  favor  is  not  jperjected^  1 
hope  they  will  not  offer  themselves  to  communion  with  us,  till 
their  society  is  in  a  more  regular  state." 

Mr.  Harrington  continued  to  live  in  harmony  with  his  people, 
during  a  long  and  useful  ministry  :  no  lasting  disturbance  injured 
his  good  influence  ;  no  root  of  bitterness  sprung  up  between  him 
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and  liis  people,  lie  is  represented  as  having  possessed  respecta- 
ble i)0\vers  of  mind,  with  great  mildness  and  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter. Liberal  in  his  feeling?,  he  practised  charity  in  its  extended,  as 
•well  as  its  narrow  sense.  True  piety  and  an  habitual  exercise  of 
the  moral  and  social  virtues,  rendered  him  highly  useful  in  his  sa- 
cred office,  and  an  interesting  and  instructive  companion  in  the 
common  walks  ot  life. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Harrington,  being  quite  advanced  in  life,  received 
some  aid  from  the  town,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  From 
March,  1791,  till  the  following  spring,  the  gentlemen,  who,  in  part, 
supplied  the  pulpit,  were  Messi-s.  Alden  Br.ullbrd,  H.  U.  17G6, 
afterwards  settled  at  Wiscasset — now  residing  in  Boston,  and  late 
Secretary  of  State  ;  Thaddeus  I\l.  Harris,  11.  U.  1787,  S.  T.  D.  now 
a  minister  in  Dorchester  ;  Daniel  C.  Saunders,  II.  U.  1788,  Presi- 
dent of  Burlington  College,  now  minister  in  Medfield  ;  and  Kev.  Jo- 
seph Davis. 

In  March,  1792,  it  was  voted  to  settle  a  colleague  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  uj)0n  Mr. 
Harrington,  touching  his  inclination  respecting  a  collfiaguc,  isLC. 
and  to  suj)ply  the  «lesk  for  twelve  weeks.  ''  In  July,  1792,  voted 
that  the  town  will  hear  Mr.  Thayerj  a  further  time.  June  3,  1792, 
the  town  voted  unanimously  to  concur  \vith  the  church,  in  gi\irig 
bim  an  invitation  to  be  their  minister,  with  a  settlement  ofX2uO, 
and  a  salary  of  i^90,  during  Mr.  Harrington's  life  tinu',  and  £\20 
(;f'100j:)  after  his  decease.  The  invitation  was  accepted  in  a  letter 
dated  Cambridge,  July  11,  1793.  The  ordination  was  Oct.  9, 1793. § 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  of  Medford,  from 
Acts  XX.  27.  The  other  services  were  as  follows,  viz:  lutroduc- 
lory  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap  ;  consecrating  prayer,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitney  ;  Charge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson  ;  Right  hand  of  Fel- 
lowship, by  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  ;  Concluding  prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Clark.    The  following  were  the  churches  present:  Leominster, 

*The  other  gentlemen  ^vho  preached  here  before  the  invitation  given  to  the 
3)rcsent  minister,  were  Rev.  Thomas  Gray,  1).  D.  of  lloxlmry,  R»  v,  Heze- 
kiah  Packard,  D.  D.  of  Wiscassett,  Maine,  Rev.  Aaron  Green,  ofMaldtn, 
.Rev.  Hezekiah  Goodrich,  of  Rutland,  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Thatcher,  formerly  of 
Lynn, 

i  H.  U.  1789.    Tutor,  S.  T.  D. 

t  In  1004,  $510  ;  1805,  $400;  1811,  raised  permanently  to  $525. 

*  Messrs.  Joeph  Wales,  Ohver  Carter,  and  Eli  Stearns,  were  thanked  by 
the  town  "  for  their  timely  and  useful  exertions  in  preparin*  suitable  provis- 
ion, (fcc.  for  the  ordaining-  council,  and  for  the  polite  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  tlie  business  of  attending:  ujion  thi  m,  and  it  was  voted,  that  their 
freely  rendering  this  service  be  recorded  in  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
generosity." 
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Rev.  Francis  Gardner;  Lunenburs^,  Rev.  Zabdiel  Adatns ;  Shirley, 
Rev.  Phinehas  Whitney  ;  Harvard,  Rev.  William  Emerson  ;  Bolton, 
Rev.  Phinehas  Wright; ;  Berlin,  Rev.  Reuben  Puffer,  D.  D.  ;  Ster- 
ling, Rev.  Reuben  llolcomb;  Worcester,  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.  D.; 
Brookline,  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson;  Newburyport,  Rev.  Thomas 
Gary,  Rev.  John  Andrews,  D.  D. ;  Medlbrd,  Rev.  David  Osgood, 
D.  D. ;  Cambridge,  Rev.  Abiel  Holms,  D.  D.  ;  Boston,  First  Church, 
Rev.  John  Clarke,  D.  D.  ;  Federal  Street,  Rev.  Jeremy  Belknap, 
D.  D.  ;  New  North  Church,  Rev.  John  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Harrington,  preached  but  little  during  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life.  After  being  in  an  infirm  slate  ot^  liealth  for  some  time, 
he  died,  December  18,  1795,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  A  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  his  colleague  and  successor,  at  the  funeral, 
Dec.  23,  from  2 Tim.  iv.  7,  8,  and  was  afterwards  printed.'*' 

Mr.  Harrington  \vas  born  in  Waltham,  Feb.  10,  17 1 G,  and  grad- 
uated. Harvard  University,  1737,  in  <i  distingjiished  class.  He  was 
first  ordained,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  Swansey,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. After  leaving  Swansey,  he  preached  in  this  town  and  other 
places  as  a  candidate,  till  his  settlement  here,  in  Nov.  1G18. 

The  building  that  had  been  used  as  a  house  for  public  worship 
from  1713, being  old,  and  inconvenient,  the  town  voted,  Dec.  4,  1815, 
to  erect  a  new  building  ot^  brick.  A  tarm  a  little  to  the  northeast 
of  the  old  hou>a  was  purchased  of  Benjamin  fiOe,  Esq.  by  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  and  two  acres  were  conveyed  by  them  to  the 
town  for  the  sum  of;^633  33,  as  apprised  by  Messrs.  James  Wilder, 
Closes  Thomas  and  Thomas  H.  Blood,  of  Sterling.  Messrs.  Eli 
Stearns,  Jacoi)  Fisher,  and  William  CIcaveland,  were  chosen  a 

*  Further,  as  to  hi3  character,  see  the  above  sermon,  also  two  others  from 
the  same  han(l,  printed  Feb.  IC17.  Mr.  Marrington's  pruUecl  discourses,  be- 
sides his  Ci-ntury  Sermon,  May  23,  1753,  Psalm  CXIX.  1,  2,  were,  'M'lx- 
vailioQ^  wickedness,  and  distressing  judgments,  iil-boding  symptoms  on  a  stu- 
pid people. "  llosea,  vii.  9.  Also,  one  at  IVinceton,  Dec.  23, 1769,  from  I  Cor. 
vii.  15. 

jMr.  Harrington  was  twice  married.  His  first  wile  was  .\nna  Tlarrlno^ton, 
of  Lexington,  a  cousin,  born  June  2,  171G,  and  diod,  May  19,  1773.  'I'lieir 
children  were  Henrietta,  born  at  Lexington,  17-14,  and  married  John  Locke, 
of  Templeton,  brother  to  President  Locke,  of  the  University  Arethusa 
born  at  Lexington,  1747.  Eusebia,  born  at  Lancaster,  May  1751 — njarried 
Paul  Richardson,  sometime  of  this  place  ;  afterwards  of  Winchester,  N.  II. 
Timothy,  born  Sept.  1753.  PL  U.  177G,  a  physician  in  Chelmsford,  died,  Feb. 
28,  1804.  His  only  son,  llufus,  died  in  Boston,  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
since.  Dea.  Thomas  Harrington,  born  Nov.  1755,  living  in  Iluath.  An- 
na, born  July,  1758,  married  Dr.  Bridge,  a  physician  in  l^ctersham,  son  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Bridge  of  Framingham.  After  his  death,  she  was  married  to  Josli- 
Tja  Fishtr,  M.  D.  M.  M.  S.  &c.  of  Beverly.  'J'hey  are  both  living.  Mr. 
Harrington  had  other  children  who  died  in  infarirv,  llis^ecou  !  v/ifi^  way 
widow  of  llev.  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Framingham. 
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buihling- committee,  la  January,  1816,  it  was  voted,  that  the  new 
churcli  bhoukl  contain  not  more  than  4,400,  nor  less  than  4,200 
square  feet,  and  that  there  should  be  a  porch  and  portico,  of  such 
size  as  the  committee  should  approve. 

After  the  spot  for  the  new  church  was  selected,  difficulties  oc- 
curred in  deciding  whether  the  front  of  the  building  should  be  to- ' 
wards  the  west,  or  south.  After  much  discussion,  and  various  votes 
on  the  subject,  at  a  number  of  ditferent  meetings,  the  parties 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  certain  gentlemen  from  other 
towns  mutually  selected  for  the  purpose. 

The  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  wasin  favor  of  a  south  entrance, 
and  their  decision  being  final,  was  acquiesced  in  after  a  short  time. 

The  corner  stone  was  laid  July  9,  1816.  A  silver  plate  with  this 
inscription  was  deposited  beneath — Fourth  house  built  in  Lancas- 
ter tor  the  worship  of  God.  Corner  stone  laid,  July  9,  1816.  May 
God  make  our  ways  prosperous,  and  give  us  good  success.  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  pastor  of  our  Church."  A  previous  address 
was  made  by  the  pastor:  87th  psalm,  Belknap's  collection,  was 
sung,  and  prayer  by  the  pastor  concluded  t!ie  exercises.  The  build- 
ing was  dedicated  on  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1817.  Intro- 
ductory prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Capcn,  of  Sterling,  "  who  also  read 
the  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple.'"  Dedica- 
tory prayer,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bancrolt,  of  Worcester.  Sermon,  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Society,  from  Ephesians,  ii.  19,  i!0,  21,  22.  Conclud- 
ing prayer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Bolton. 

From  a  description  of  the  building  published  at  the  time,  I 
extract  the  following  : — 

The  design  of  the  edifice  was  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  Esq.*  of  Bos- 
ton. The  body  of  the  building  is  74  by  66  leet,  with  a  porch,  por- 
tico, touer  and  cupola.  The  portico  is  48  hy  17  feet,  of  square 
brick  columns,  arched  with  pilasters,  entablature,  and  pediment  of 
the  Doric  order;  the  vestibule,  or  porch,  is  48  by  19  feet  and 
contains  the  gallery  stairs  ;  the  tower  is  21  feet  square  ;  the  cu- 
pola is  circular,  and  of  singular  beauty  ; — it  is  suriounded  with  a 
colonaJe  of  12  fluted  pillars,  with  entablature,  and  cornice,  of  the 
Ionic  order;  above  which  is  an  Attic  encircled  with  a  festoon  dra- 
})ery,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  dome,  balls,  and  vane.  The 
lieiglit  from  the  ground  is  about  120  feet.  Insidv^,  the  front  of  the 
gallery  is  of  hallustrade  work,  and  is  suj)porled  by  ten  tinted  pillars 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  has  a  clock  in  li-on(,  presented  by  a  ij^entlc- 
Now  National  Aixhilect  at  A\';\shia*tou. 
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maa  of  the  socint}'.*  The  pulpit  rests  on  eight  fluted  columns,  and 
four  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order:  the  upper  section  is  supported  by 
six  Corinthian  columns  also  ilutcd.  and  is  lighted  by  a  circular  head- 
ed window,  ornannented  with  double  pilasters  fluted  ;  entablature 
and  cornice  of  the  Corinthian  order;  this  is  decorated  with  a  cur- 
tain and  drapery  from  a  Parisian  model,  which,  with  the  materials, 
were  presented  by  a  friend;!  they  are  of  rich  green  figured  satin.  A 
handsome  Pulpit  Bible  was  presented  also  by  a  friend^  and  a  bell, 
weighing  1300  lbs.  was  given  by  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  baptisms  and  admissions  to 
full  communion  from  March  29,  1703,  to  the  present  time. 

Baptisms  during  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice's  ministry,  1593 

From  his  death,  Jan.  1 718,  to  settlement  of  Rev.  Mr.  >  „^ 

Harrington,  Nov.  IG,  174C.  '  ) 

During  Rev'.  Mr.  Harrington's  ministry,  1531 
From  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thayer,  to  the  pre-  ^ 

sent  time,  ) 

Total,  4024 

Admissions  during  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice's  ministry,  331 

Rev.  Mr.  Harrington's,  "                .  478 

"     Rev.  Dr.  Thayer's        "  307 

Total,  1116 

The  town  of  Lancaster  has  ever  enjoyed  singular  peace  and 
harmony  in  its  religious  affairs.  No  Ecclesiastical  council,  so  of- 
ten the  cause  of  bitterness  at  the  present  day,  has  ever  been  held 
within  our  limits,  except  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  ordinations. 
Within  the  present  bounds  of  the  town,  there  is,  and  never  has 
been  but  one  regular  and  incorporated  religious  society,  and  that 
of  the  Congregational  denomination. 

Individuals  here,  as  well  as  in  other  towns,  mal^e  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  law  affords  them  and  join  themselves  to  other 
persuasions.  In  many  inst^mces,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  this  is  done 
from  conscientious  motives — in  others,  a  certijicate  proves  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  riddance  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  institu- 
tions of  our  holy  faith,  and  a  general  indifference  to  their  prosper- 
ily  may  be  concealed  under  (he  appearance  •f  scruples  of  cob- 
gcience. 

*  Jacob  Fisher,  Esq. 

tS.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.  •    •     •.      "  ■  ■, 

+  Mr.  Abel  Wriffonl. 
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MEMOIR  OF  JUDGE  SPRAGUE. 
The  Hon.  John  Sprague  was  u  citizen  of  Lancaster  from  Sept. 
1,  1770,  10  the  21st  of  Sept.  lOOO,  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
town  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  correctness  of  their  munici- 
pal proceeding's,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  their  affairs  were 
conducted.  He  was  t)orn  at  Rochester,  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
then  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  21st  of  June  A.  D. 
1740,  O.  S.  corresponding-  to  the  2d  of  July,  N.  S.  He  was  the 
son  of  Noah  Sprague,  Er;q.  hy  Sarah,  his  wife,  who  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Elizabeth  Penn,  the  sister  of  Sir  William  Penn,  who  was 
an  Aflmiral  under  Cromwell,  and  the  father  of  William  Penn,  the 
proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  ;  her  husband  was  William  Hammond, 
of  London.  Benjamin  Hammond,  theirson,  removed  from  London  to 
Sandwich,  in  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  married  there  in  1650,  and 
thence  removed  to  Rochester.  John  Hammond  the  second  son  by 
this  marriage,  married  Mary  Arnold,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Arnold,  the  first  minister  of  Rochester,  and  Sarah,  a  daughter,  by 
this  marriage  was  Mr.  Sprague's  mother.  Judge  Sprague  began  to 
prepare  for  College  in  Dec.  17C0,  and  entered  therein  at  Cambridge 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  after,  viz.  A.  D.  1761.  Having 
pursued  his  collegiate  studies  with  reputation,  he  graduated  in  1765, 
and  soon  after  took  charge  of  the  grammar  school  in  Roxbury  ; 
commenced  the  study  of  physic  there,  and  pursued  it  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  late  Doct.  Thomas  Williams  for  a  short  time,  viz. 
until  May,  1766.  In  that  month  he  removed  to  Worcester,  aban- 
doned the  study  of  physic,  and  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  oflice  of 
Col.  James  Putnam,  an  eminent  Barrister  at  Law,  and  kept  a  pri- 
vate grammar  school  there.  At  the  May  term  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  1768,  he  was  admitted  an  Attorney  of  that  Court, 
removed  from  thence  to  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the  following  Sept. 
was  admitted  an  Attorney  in  the  Superior  Court  in  the  county  of 
Providence,  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  &c.  and  opened  his  olTice  in 
Newport;  there  he  remained  without  the  prospect  of  much  busi- 
ness, in  the  diligent  pursuit  of  his  professional  studies,  until  May, 
1769,  when  he  removed  to  Keene,  in  the  county  of  Chesliire,  then 
province  of  New  Hampshire,  where  he  pursued  the  practice  of 
Law  until  Sept.  1,  1770,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  people, 
and  the  business  of  the  Courts  there,  and  by  his  talents,  industry 
and  fidelity,  acquired  a  reputation  which  long  afterward  afiorded 
him  extensive  professional  employment  in  the  interior  counties  of 
thut  province.    Inclined  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  in  his  na- 
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tive  province,  he  then  removed  from  Keene  to  Lancaster,  in  tlio 
county  of  Worcester,  anil  opened  an  office  in  partnership  with  Abel 
Willard,  Esq.  a  respectable  Counsellor  at  Law,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  beginning  the  21st  of  the  same  month.  This  partnership  was 
interrupted  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Willard  adhering 
to  the  King,  left  Lancaster  in  March,  1775,  and  never  relinned. 
In  April,  1772,  he  was  admitted  an  Attorney  of  the  Superior  Court 
at  Worcester.  In  Dec.  1772,  he  marrit  d  Catherine  Foster,  of 
Charlestovvn,  the  twelfth  child  and  ninth  daughter  of  Richard  Fos- 
ter, E*q.  Sheriff  of  Middlesex;  by  this  marri^ige,  he  had  one  son 
and  two  daughters.  He  was  occupied  in  extensive  professional 
employment,  till  arms  silenced  the  laws;  then  he  shared  in  the 
burdens  and  privations  common  to  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens 
in  the  eventful  period  of  the  revolution.  Having  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  he  labored  U})on  it  as  a  farmer;  dis- 
mantled l»imself  of  his  linen  and  ruffles  and  other  appropriate  ha- 
biliments, and  assumed  the  garments  of  labor,  which  were  then  the 
checkered  shirt  and  trowsers.  He  was  resorted  to  for  counsel  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty  which  occurred,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  when  our  government  was  formed,  and  business  revived, 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  counsellors  and  advocates  in  our  Courts 
of  Justice.  His  legal  learning  was  so  well  combined  with  and  aid- 
ed  by  common  sense,  and  a  sound  discretion,  that  he  was  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  safe,  discerning  and  upright  counsellors  in  the 
Commonwealth.  As  an  advocate,  he  was  not  the  most  eloquent,  but 
such  was  the  fairness  of  his  statements  and  force  of  his  arguments, 
that  conviction  seemed  their  natural  result.  He  was  cotemporary 
with  the  two  Strongs,  the  late  Governor,  and  the  late  Judge,  both 
of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  and  the  late  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  of 
Worcester,  and  divided  with  them  the  multiplied  business  of  advo- 
cating causes  and  collecting  debts  in  the  counties  of  Hampshire, 
Worcester  and  Middlesex,  and  in  the  counties  of  Hillsborough  and 
Cheshire,  in  New  Hampshire.  In  May,  1732,  he  was  elected  ;i 
representative  of  the  town  to  the  General  Court,  and  in  the  Janu- 
ary session  following,  a  vacancy  in  the  Senate  occurring,  being  ;i 
candidate,  voted  for  by  the  people,  was  elected  by  the  Legislature 
to  fill  that  vacancy,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the 
people  in  1785.  In  February,  17i53,  he  was  first  commissioned  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  quorum,  for  the  county  of  Worcester.  So 
high  was  he  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Coui't,  as  a  Lawyer,  that  at  the  February  term  of  that 
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Court  in  Suffolk,  1784,  he  was  made  a  Barrister  at  Law,  and  wai 
called  to  that  distinction  by  the  first  writ  that  issued  for  Barrister 
in  the  Commonwealth  ;  the  mode  of  admission  preceding  the  rev- 
olution having  been  without  writ.  He  was  to  have  been  admitted 
before  the  revolution,  but  the  tumults  in  the  country  internapted 
the  Courts.  He  was  elected  to  represent  the  town  in  the  General 
Court  in  1784  and  1785. 

In  1786,  Mr.  Sprague  was  selected  by  the  Government  as  the 
law  adviser  of  Maj.  Gen.  Lincoln,  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition 
against  Daniel  Shays  and  his  adherents,  who  had  excited  a  rebel- 
lion in  the  Commonwealth. 

May  5,  1787,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  wife,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year,  he  married  Mary  Ivors,  the  widow  of  Thom- 
as Ivors,  Esq.  late  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  eldest 
child  of  Mr.  John  Cutler  and  Mary,  his  wife,  of  Boston,  who  surviv- 
ed him.  In  1788,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  for 
ratifying  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates.  The  town  was  op- 
posed to  the  ratification,  and  by  a  conmiiltee  of  seven  gave  him  in- 
structions to  vote  against  it.  Having  confidence,  however,  in  the 
intelligence  and  rectitude  of  their  delegate,  they  so  qualified  the 
instructions  as  to  leave  him  to  vote  as  he  should  think  proper.  He 
was  one  of  seven  out  of  fifty  members  from  the  county,  who  voted 
in  the  affirmative.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appoint- 
ed Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the  place  of  William 
Greenleaf,  Esq.  who  was  removed  from  that  office.  He  was  punc- 
tual and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties,  reduced 
the  former  irregularities  in  the  administration  of  the  oflice  to  or- 
der and  system,  and  resigned  it  in  1792. 

He  returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  continued  in  it  until 
1798.  He  represented  the  town  in  the  General  Court  from  the  year 
1795  to  1799  inclusive.  In  1798,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of  Worcester.  It  was  a  new  and 
valuable  acquisition  to  have  a  learned  lawyer  at  the  head  of  the  Judi- 
cial administration  of  the  County,  whose  integrity  and  talents  fitted 
him  for  the  station,  and  whose  justice  and  im[)artiality  would  ensure 
the  confidence  of  all  engaged  in  the  business  of  the  Court.  In  this  of- 
fice he  continued  until  his  death.  His  historical  and  legal  knowl- 
edge, the  accuracy  of  his  mind,  and  its  adaptation  in  the  choice  of 
language  to  express  it  on  all  subjects,  rendered  him  a  very  useful 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  he  was  looked  to  as  a  safe  adviser 
and  guide  in  the  political  and  local  concerns  of  the  ComrLonweahh. 
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He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  possessed  a  happy  talent  at  reconcil- 
ing jarring  interests  and  harmonizing  discordant  feelings.  Such 
were  his  mental  qualities,  so  strong  his  sense  of  justice  and  honour^ 
able  dealing,  that  he  was  selected,  before  he  was  on  the  bench,  a 
commissioner  or  referee  to  adjust  the  numerous  controversies 
which  prevailed  to  an  alarming  degree  in  the  then  District  of 
Maine,  between  those  who,  without  title,  had  settled  on  the  lands 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  Waldo  Patent  and  Plymouth  Company 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  lawful  proprietors  of  them  on  the  other.  By 
his  co-operating  agency,  together  with  the  enactments  thereon  by 
the  legislature,  such  a  settlement  of  the  contending  claims  was  ef- 
fected as  restored  i)eace  and  contentment  to  the  parties. 

In  the  course  of  his  professional  career,  many  young  gentlemen 
of  liberal  education,  entered  his  office  as  students  in  law,  and  de- 
rived from  him  the  requisite  instruction.  Of  the  distinguished  men 
now  living  who  were  his  pnpils,  are  the  Honorable  Edward  IL 
Robbins,  late  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  no\Y  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. — The  Honorable  Nathaniel 
Paine,  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Worcester. — The  Hon- 
orable Artemas  ,Ward,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, — and  JohnM.  Forbes,  Esq. 
now  Charge  d'  AlTairs,  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  faithful  and  affectionate  ;  a 
good  neighbor,  unostentatious  in  his  professions  of  friendship,  but 
manifested  his  sincerity  by  kindness  and  beneficence  and  untiring 
efforts  to  do  good.  He  was  a  lover  of  order,  and  ready  at  all  times 
to  promote  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  town.  His  charities,  hos- 
pitality and  benevolence  are  by  many  still  remembered.  The 
writer  of  this  memoir,  who  was  his  neighbor,  and  at  his  desire  by 
his  bedside  the  last  twenty  four  hours  of  his  life,  witnessed  his  calm- 
ness and  resignation  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  his  faith  in  Him 
who  giveth  the  victory. 

His  tomb  stone,  it  is  hoped,  justly  repeats  the  benediction  of 
the  Saviour, — Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God." 
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^    >  APPENDIX. 

LIST  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COURT,  FROM 
THE  FIRST  ON  RECORD,  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


1671 

Thomas  Eeattle, 

1737 

Jabez  Fairbanks, 

1672 

Thomas  Beatlle, 

1738 

Jabez  Fairbanks, 

1673 

(Ralph  ?)  Houghton, 

1739 

Ebenezer  Wilder, 

1689 

Ralph  Houghton, 

1740 

Samuel  Willard, 

1693 

John  Houghton, 

1741 

William  Richardson, 

1697 

John  Houehton, 

1742 

Samuel  Wiliard, 

1705 

John  Houghton, 

1744 

Ephraim  Wilder, 

1706 

John  Houghton, 

1745 

William  Richardson, 

1707 

Tliomas  Sawyer, 

1  746 

Joseph  Wilder,  Jr. 

1708 

John  Houghton, 

1747 

Joseph  Wilder,  Jr. 

7710 

Josiah  Whilcomb, 

1748 

William  Richardson, 

1711 

John  Floughton, 

1749 

W  illiam  Richardson, 

1712 

John  Houghton, 

1751 

Joseph  Wilder,  Jr. 

1714 

1  7  iS"^ 

1  "7  1 
1  /  1  O 

John  Houghton, 

lib) 

.Joseph  \V  ilder,  Jr, 

1  <  1  O 

John  Houghton, 

1  7  1 

William  Richardson, 

1717 

John  Houghton, 

1  /  00 

jL/a  viu  vv  nciei , 

1  1  lO 

John  Houghton, 

1  7  r,  n 
1  /  oo 

vvjiiiam  liiciiai Oooii, 

1  7  1  Q 

J  oiiu  iiougiiion. 

1  7  Pt7 

n-ivif1  Wildpr 

1720 

IricorvK    V  V  i  1  T* 
•^VJScpii    *T  IIULI, 

i  1 1  i    m       i  f*  T  <  ■■»  rrl «;  n  n 

VI  llllttlJl    1 V  1 1 1  u  L  UoU  IJ  , 

1721 

. 

J ohn  Houghton, 

1  7  r^o 

William  jviciiiii (idOii, 

Jahez  Fairbanks, 

1700 

William  Richardson, 

1722 

Jabez  Fairbanks, 

1761 

William  Richardson, 

1723 

Jabez  Fairbanks, 

1762 

David  Wilder, 

1724 

John  Houghton, 

1763 

David  Wilder, 

1725 

Joseph  Wilder, 

1764 

David  Wilder, 

1726 

Joseph  Wilder, 

1765 

David  Wilder,^ 

1727 

Samuel  Willard, 

1766 

Asa  W^hitcomb, 

1728 

Josiah  White, 

1767 

David  Wilder, 

2729 

Josiah  White, 

1768 

Asa  Whitcomb, 

1730 

Josiah  White, 

1769 

Asa  Whitcomb, 

1731 

Josiah  White, 

1770 

Asa  Whitcomb, 

1732 

James  Wilder, 

1771 

Asa  Whitcomb. 

1733 

James  Keycs, 

1772 

Asa  W'hitcomb, 

1734 

Ephraim  Wilder, 

1773 

Asa  Whitcomb, 

l7.o5 

Ephraim  Wilder, 

1774 

Asa  Whitcomb, 

1736 

Ephraim  Wilder, 

1775 

Ebenezer  Allen, 

fee 
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1775  Hezekiah  Gates, 

1776  William  Dunsmoor, 

1777  William  Dunsmoor, 

UNDER  THE 

1780  William  Putnam, 

1781  William  Dunsmoor, 

1782  John  Spra^ue, 

1783  John  Sprague, 

1784  John  Sprague, 

1785  John  Spragae, 
178G  Ephraim  Carter,  Jr. 

1787  Michael  Newhall, 

1788  Michael  Newhall, 

1789  Michael  Newhall, 

1790  Ephraim  Carter, 

1791  Ephraim  Carter,  Jr. 

1792  Ephraim  Carter,  Jr. 

1793  John  Whiting, 

1794  John  Sprague, 

1795  John  Sprague, 

1796  John  Sprague, 

1797  John  Sprague, 

1798  John  Sprague, 

1799  John  Sprague, 

1800  Samuel  Ward, 

1801  Samuel  Ward, 

1802  William  Stedman, 

1803  Jonathan  Wilder, 

1804  Jonathan  Wilder, 

1805  Jonathan  Wilder, 

iftHp  I  Jonathan  Wilder, 
^^^^  f  Eli  Stearns, 


1778  ^  ^^'^^''^"^  Dunsmoor, 
)  Samuel  Thurston, 

1779  Joseph  Reed. 


PRESENT  CONSTITUTION. 

1807  Eli  Stearns, 
Eli  Stearns, 
Jonas  Lane, 


1808 


1 

>  Eli  Stearns, 
)  Jonas  Lane, 

1810  ^  Stearns, 
j  Jonas  Lane, 
)  Jonas  Lane, 
)  Jacob  Fisher, 
)  Jonas  Lane, 
/  Jacob  Fisher, 


1809 


1811 


1812 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 

1818 

1819 
1821 
1823 
1826 


)  Jacob  Fisher, 
j  William  Cleaveland, 
\  William  Cleaveland, 
1  John  Thurston, 
)  William  Cleaveland, 
)  John  Thurston, 
)  John  Thurston, 
)  Edward  Goodwin, 
)  John  Thurston, 
j  Benjamin  Wyman, 
)  John  Thurston, 
)  Solomon  Carter, 

Benjamin  Wyman, 

Jacob  Fsher, 

Jacob  Fisher, 

John  Thurston. 


Where  any  year  is  omitted  the  town  was  not  represented. 
Beattle  was  afterwards  one  of  the  deputies  from  Concord.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  ever  lived  here,  Thomas  Sawyer  was  the  one  who 
was  taken  captive  in  1705.  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb,  the  revolutionary 
patriot  who  represented  the  town  many  years  in  the  Legislature,  is 
particularly  mentioned  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  history  of  Sterling. 

October,  1774,  William  Dunsmoor  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  the  Provincial  Convention  at  Concord. 

Dunsmoor  and  Asa  Whitcomb  were  delegates  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  at  Cambridge,  February  1,  1775.  _ 
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Joseph  Reed  and  Ebenezer  Allen, delegates  to  tlie  Stale  Con- 
vention in  Concord,  July  14,  1779,  to  the  County  Convention  at 
Worcester  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August,  1779,  and  to  attend  at 
Concord  first  Wednesday  in  October,  1779. 

William  ^Dunsmoor,  Ephraim  Wilder  and  William  Putnam,  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention  in  Cambridge,  September,  1779.  This  was 
the  Convention  that  formed  our  present  Constitution  of  State  Gov- 
ernment. 

Timothy  Whiting  and  Ephraim  Carter,  delegates  to  the  County 
Convention  at  Worcester,  April,  1782. 

Ebenezer  Allen,  delegate  to  the  County  Convention  at  Leices- 
ter, August  1786. 

John  Sprague,  delegate  to  the  Convention  for  ratifying  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  out  of  the  whole 
County  of  Worcester  on  the  question  for  adopting  the  Constitution, 
there  were  forty  three  nays  and  but  seven  yeas.  The  latter  were 
Messrs.  Sprague  of  this  town,  Seth  Newton  of  Southborough,  Sam- 
uel Baker  of  Bolton,  David  Wilder  of  Leominister,  ]\latthew  Patrick 
of  Western,  Josiah  Goddard  of  Athol,  and  Ephraim  Wilder  of  Ster- 
ling. 

John  Maynard,  Jonathan  Wilder,  and  William  Cleveland,  dele- 
gates to  the  Count}'  Convention  at  Worcester,  August,  1812. 

Jacob  Fisher  and  Davis  Whitman,  delegates  to  the  Convention 
in  Boston,  November,  1820,  for  revising  the  Constitution  of  the 
State. 

PUBLfC  OFFiCI'MS. 

County  Trertsttrer,  Jonathan  Houghlon,  1731  to  1733. 

Judge  of  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Chief  Justice^  Joseph  Wil- 
der, 1731  to  1757. 

Judge  Court  of  Common  Pleas^  Samuel  Willard,  1743  to  1753. 
Joseph  Wilder,  son  of  tirst  Judge  Joseph  Wilder,  17G2  to  1773. 
John  Sprague,  June  28,  1798,  Chief  Justice,  J  uly  31,  1708  to  1800. 

Clerk  of  the  Courts,  William  Stedman,  1810  to  1811.  1812  to 
1816. 

Sheriff,  William  Greenleaf,  1778  to  1788.  John  Sprague,  1788 
to  1792. 

Jiidge  of  Probate,  Joseph  W^ilder,  1739  to  1757. 

Assistant  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  J  ohu  Whiting,  March  1, 
1808  to  April  20,  1809.    Timothy  Whiting,  November  14,  1811. 

Senators,  John  Sprague,  1785  to  1786.  Moses  Smith,  1814  to 
1810. 
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Representatives  to  Congress.    William  Stedman,  1803  to  1810. 

Justices  of  the  Peace.  I  have  no  means  of  being  accurate  prior 
to  1788.  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  Major  Willard, 
who  resided  here  for  a  short  time,  was  a  magistrate  by  virtue  of 
his  oflice,  as  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants.  After  the  town  was 
rebuilt,  came  John  Houghton,  and,'[probably,  he  was  the  only  mag- 
istrate for  some  years.  Then  followed  Judge  Joseph  Wilder,  fath- 
er and  son,  Col.  Oliver  Wilder,  Col.  Samuel  Willard,  father  and 
son.  Col.  Abijah  Willard,  and  Abel  Willard,  William  Richardson, 
Joseph  Reed,  Osgood,  &c.  After  the  peace,  William  Duns- 
moor,  and  John  Sprague. 

Since  1788,  they  are  as  follows,*  viz: 
Appointed 
March  14,  1788,  Josiah  Wilder.  . 
Jan.  23,  1789,  Israel  Atherton. 

Oct.  14,  1789,  Timothy  Whiting  jr.  quorum,  Oct.  15,  1807. 
Sept.  18,  1790,  jyUliam  Stedman quorum^  J iin.  21,  1801. 
June  24,  1799,  Samuel  Ward,  quorum,  Jan.  28,  1806. 
Feb.  1,  1803,  Josiah  Flagg. 
June  14,  1803,  Benjamin  IVrjman. 
May  26,  1800,  Joseph  Wales. 
May  13,  1808,  Merrick  Rice. 

Oct.  18,  1809,  Moses  Smith,  jr.  quorum,  July  3,  181G. 

Dec.  17,  1811,  Paul  Willard.  ; 

June  16,  1812,  Jacob  Fisher, 

Jan.  20,  1814,  Ebenezer  Torrey. 

Dec.  3,  1816,  Edward  Goodwin. 

June  9,  1821,  John  Stuart. 

Jan.  24,  1822,  Jonas  Lane. 

Aug.  26,  1823,  Levi  Lewis. 

Jan.  7,  1825,  Joseph  Willard. 

William  Willard. 
Those  in  Italics  are  now  in  commission. 

ATTORNIES  AND  COUNCPXr.ORS  AT  I.AW. 

Admitted  to  practice, 

Worcester  C.  C.  P.  Nov.  Term,  1755,  Abel  Willard,  to  1775.— 
Removed. 

Worcester,  C.  C.  P.  March  Term,  1768,  John  Sprague,  1770 
to  1800.— Died. 

Admitted  in  Worcester,  Levi  Willard,  about  the  year  1 786-— Died. 
This  list  was  furnished  by  Edward  D.  Bangs,  Esq.  Seeret-jvy  of  Stat«, 
11 
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Essex,  Sept.  Term,  C.  C.  P.  1787,  Williain  Sledman^  to  1810  and 
from  1821. 

Worcester,  March  Term,  1789,  Merrick  Rice  to  1315.— Re- 
moved to  Harvard — Died. 

Worcester,  Dec.  Term,  1802,  Moses  Smith  to  1825.— Relin- 
quished the  practice. 

Worcester,  March  Term,  1803,  Samuel  John  Sprague  to  1805 — 
Died. 

In  Middlesex,  John  Stuart,  here  from  1821  to  1822.— Removed 
to  Boston. 

Worcester,  Sept.  Term,  C.  C.  P.  1811,  John  Davis,  jr.  to  1821.— 
Removed  to  Charlton. 

Middlesex,  Dec.  Term,  C.  C.  P.  \Q\9,  Joseph  JVillard  (aom  \Q2l, 
July  ;  at  Waltham  from  March  1820,  to  July  1821. 

Middlesex,  June  Term,  C.  C.  P.  1824,  Solon  Whiting,  Attorney 
at  Law. 

Those  in  Italicks  are  now  in  practice  in  this  town.  ALel  Willard,  son 
pf  Col.  Samuel  Willard,  who  was  representative  of  the  town  some  years,  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  was  the  instrument  of  healhig^  many  differences 
"without  litigation.  He  went  to  London  in  1775,  earlier  than  was  stated  in  a 
former  note,  and  died  there  before  the  termination  of  the  war.  Sanjuel  J. 
Sprague,  Harvard  University,  1799,  was  son  of  Judge  Sprague,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 17d5,  A.  A.  S.  died  Sept.  10,  1805,  of  an  injury  received  by  a  fall. 
Levi  Willard,  Harvard  University,  1775,  born  1756.  After  leaving  college 
he  resided  for  some  time  in  England,  on  his  return  he  studied  law  with  Judge 
Sprague.  He  opened  an  office  in  Lancaster,  and  practised  there  for  a  short 
time  ill  17&G,  and  till  his  death.  William  Stedman,  Harvard  University, 
178'1.  Merrick  Rice,  Ilai  vard  University,  1785.  Joseph  Willard,  Harvard 
University,  181G,  L.  L.  D,  Solon  Whiting,  son  of  the  late  General  John 
Whiting. 

PHYSICIANS. 

Daniel  Greenleaf,  died  in  Bolton. 
John  Dunsmoor,  died  Dec.  7,  1747,  aged  45. 
Staunton  Prentice,  died  Dec.  1,  1769,  aged  58. 
Phineas  Phelps,  died  Aug.  12,  1770,  aged  37. 
William  Dunsmoor,  died  May  26,  1784,  aged  50. 
Israel  Atherton,  Harvard  University.  1662,  M.  M.  S.  Soc.  died 
Ji>ly,  1822,  aged  82. 

Josiah  Wilder,  Y.  C.  died  Dec.  20,  1788,  aged  45. 
James  Carter,  died  1817. 

Samuel  Manning,  Harvard  University,  1797,  M.  D.  M.  M.  S.  Sue. 
moved  to  Caml)ridge  in  1821,  died  1822. 
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Nathaniel  Peabody,  M.  D.  Dart.  M.  M.  S.  Soc.  1821  to  1822. 
Calvin  Carter^  Licentiate. 

George  Baker^  Harvard  University,  181G,  M.  D.  M.  M.  S.  Soc. 

Right  Ounwiiiigs^  Licentiate, 

The  three  last  are  iiow  in  practice  here.  Greenleaf  Irom  New- 
bury, I  find  first  mentioned  in  1734,  and  as  late  as  17C0.  John 
Dunsmoor,  was  probably  born  in  Ireland.  "  Old  father  Dunsmoor," 
proliably  John's  father,  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  was 
admitted  to  communion  in  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice's  Church,  Aug.  21, 1740. 
SauDton  Prentice  was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice.  Wil- 
liam Dunsmoor  was  son  of  John.  Israel  Atherton,  was  a  descend- 
jnit  of  James  Atherton,  who  came  to  Lancaster  March  15,  1653. 
James  had  a  son  James  born  13  IMay,  1654,  Joshua  born  13  May, 
1656.  Joshua  was  fiuher  of  Col.  Peter,  born  12  April,  1705,  died 
June  13,  1764.  Peter  was  father  of  lion.  Joshua  Atherton,  born 
i!0  June,  1737,  and  Dr.  Israel,  born  Nov.  20,  1741.  Josiah  Wil- 
der was  son  of  Col.  James  Wilder.  James  Carter  was  son  of 
Capt.  James  Carter,  of  this  town.  Samuel  Manning  was  from  Cam- 
bridge. Calvin  Carter  is  son  of  Dr.  James.  George  Baker  is  a 
native  of  Dedham,  and  Right  Cummings,  of  Lunenburg. 

Before  the  first  Dunsmoor,  and  Greenleaf,  the  earliest  of  the 
Faculty  in  this  town,  was  a  female,  Doctress  Whitcomb."  The 
Doctress"  was  here,  probably,  as  early  as  A.  D.  1700.  She  stud- 
ied the  prof esHon  with  the  Indians,  with  whom  she  was  at  one  time 
a  captive,  and  acquired  her  knowledge  of  simples  from  them.  She 
was  quite  distinguished  in  this  neighborhood  as  one  of  the  Faculty. 
Before  her  time,  there  was  no  physician  nearer  than  Concord. 

GRADUATES  AT  DIFFERENT  COLLEGES. 
Harvard  Uniiersily. 

1733*  Josiah  Siz'an^  born  1701,  minister  of  Dunstable,  as  before 
mentioned. 

1752*  Abel  Willard,  born  Jan.  12,  1732. 

1755*  Samuel  Locke,  S.  T.  D.  born  Nov.  23,  1732,  son  of  Sam- 
uel Locke  of  this  town,  minister  of  Sherburn,  and  President  of  Har- 
vard University,  1770  to  1773,  died  in  Sherburne  of  apoplexy. 

1766  Peter  Green,  M.  M.  S.  Soc.  hon.  born  Oct.  1,  1745,  son  of 
the  late  Peter  Green  of  this  town.    See  ante  note. 

1770  John  Mellen,  Tutor,  A.  A.  and  S.  H.  S.  born  July  8,  1752. 

1775*  Levi  Willard,  born  Aug.  13,  1756. 

1776*  Timothy  Harrington,  born  Sept.  17,  1753.  A  physician 
in  Chelmsford,  as  before  mentioned. 
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1111*  Joseph  Kilburn,  hom 'Nov.  3,  11  bb  or  C. 

1781*  Isaac  Bailey^  born  Feb.  24,  1753. 

1798*  Artemas  Sawyer,  born  Nov.  2,  1777. 

1799*  Samuel  John  Sprague,  born  1780. 

1817  Sevvell  Carter,  merchant  in  Lancaster. 

1817*  Moses  K.  Emerson,  a  physician,  died  in  Virginia,  1825. 

1817  Paul  Willard,  Counsellor  at  Law,  Charlestown. 

1821  Henry  Lane,  M.  D.  a  physician  in  Boston. 

1822  Samuel  Manning  studied  law.  He  now  risides  in  Mexico. 
"    Ebenezer  Torry,  Attorney  at  law  in  Fitchburg. 

1823  Levi  Fletcher,  Chaplain  U.  S.  Frigate  Macedonian. 

1824  C  hristopher  T.  Thayer,  Theological  student  at  Cambridge. 

1825  Frederick  Wilder,  died  at  Northampton, ''Multis  ille  bonis 
flebilis  occidit,"  Feb.  1826. 

1826  Stephen  M.Weld. 

Messrs.  Mellen,  Kilburn  and  Bailey,  are  of  the  "  Chocksett  lit- 
erati."   See  Vol.  1.  Worcester  Magazine,  379,  380. 

Dr.  Josiah  Wilder  and  Israel  Houghton,  Graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege about  ten  years  before  the  revolution.  I  have  not  the  cata- 
logue by  me  to  fix  the  year. 

Jacob  WilKml^graduated  at  Brown  University, 4.8^.  William 
White,  do.  do.i^ie.  Theological  students  at  Cambridge. 

Abel  Willard,  son  of  Joshua  W.  of  Petersham,  entered  Harvard 
University,  1772,  left  in  1775  and  went  to  England  with  his  uncle 
Abel  Willard,  Esq.  of  this  town.    Died  in  Canada. 

Nathan  Osgood  entered  Harvard  University,  1782  and  left. 


Richard  Cleveland  and  Henry  Russel  Cleveland  are  now  in  the 
Senior  Class  at  the  University.  .  v  . 

UOTE  ON  THE  WILDERS. 

The  tradition  of  the  family  is,  that  Thomas  W^ilder  the  first  of 
the  name  in  this  country,  came  from  Lancaster  in  England ;  that  he 
settled  in  Hingham,  and  had  four  sons,  that  one  son  remained  in 
ilingham,  from  whom  are  descended  all  of  the  name  of  Wilder, 
in  that  town  and  vicinity.  I  find  that  Thomas  Wilder  was  made 
freeman,  2d  June,  1641,  and  that  he  was  of  Charlestown  in  1642. 
One  named  Edward  look  the  freeman's  oath,  29th  May,  1644,  and 
was  afterwards  of  Hingham,  (2  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  iv.  221)  but  wheth- 
er, or  how,  related  to  Thomas  1  do  not  know. 


Samuel  Ward  " 
JefTery  Amherst  Atherton, 
Abel  Willard  Atherton, 


1784,  " 
1791,  died  1795. 
1795,  and  left. 
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Thomas  moved  to  Lancaster,  July  1,  1G59,  was  one  of  the  se- 
lectmen, and  died  October  23,  1667.  He  left  three  sons  in  Lan- 
caster, viz.  Thomas,  John  and  Nathaniel,  from  whom  are  derived 
all  of  the  name  of  W  ilder,  in  this  town.  Thomas^  the  eldest  son, 
died  August,  1717,  aged  76,  had  Col  James  and  Josei)h.  From 
James  who  married  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner's  sister,  came  2d  Colonel 
James  of  Lancaster,  and  Gardner,  in  Leominster.  From  the  last 
Colonel  James,  came  James,  Dr.  Josiah,  and  Asaph,  all  of  whose 
families  are  extinct.  Gardner  has  many  descendants  now  in  Leom- 
inster. 

Joseph,  the  son  of  Thomas  above  mentioned,  married  Rev. Mr. 
Gardner's  sister;  he  was  a  distinguished  man  in  town,  and  posses- 
sed great  influence.  He  was  an  active  magistrate  ;  for  many  years 
he  represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  Judge  and 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  from  1731  to  1757, 
and  Judge  of  Probate  from  1739  to  1757.  He  died  March  29, 
1757,  aged  74.  His  sons  were  Thomas  of  Leominster,  Andrew, 
Judge  Joseph,  and  Colonel  Caleb.  Joseph  was  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  from  1762,  to  1773,  representative  of  the  town 
in  the  Legislature,  and  died,  April  20,  1773,  aged  65.  He  and  Col. 
Caleb  were  the  first  in  America,  who  established  pot  and  pearl- 
ash  works.  Caleb  died,  June  19,  1776,  aged  59.  Thomas,  last 
named,  had  three  sons,  Hon.  Abel  Wilder  of  AVinchcndon,  of  the 
Senate,  from  1786  to  1792  :  Thomas  of  Leominster,  and  Joseph 
of  Winchendon.  Caleb's  sons  were  Samuel  and  Caleb  of  Ashburn- 
ham,  Nahum  and  Levi.  Samuel  had  a  large  family  of  sons.  Caleb 
had  two  sons,  one  was  Dr.  Wilder  of  Templeton.  Levi,  who  died 
Jan.  5,  1793,  was  father  of  the  present  Sampson  V.  S.  Wilder  of 
Bolton. 

Jo/m,  the  second  son  of  the  first  settler,  had  three  sons,  viz  : — Jolin, 
Thomas,  and  Ebenezer.  From  John  came  John  of  Petersham, 
Jonas  of  Bolton,  Josiah  and  Jonathan  of  Sterling,  Aholiab  and  Beza- 
leel  of  Shutesbury,  William  of  Bolton;  thomas  had  two  sons,  John 
of  Ludlow,  and  Jotham.  The  latter  four  sons,  Stepheji  and  Titu'^, 
Jotham  of  Saltash,  Vt.  Reuben,  do.  From  Stephen  and  Titus  are 
descended  the  present  Wilders  in  the  six  nations."*  From  Eb- 
enezer, Representative  in  1739,  who  died,  Dec.  25,  1745,  aged 
64,  came  Benjamin  of  Sterling-,  and  David.  From  Benjamin, 
Col.  Wilder,  of  Sterling.  From  David,  who  was  a  Representative 
many  years,  came  David  of  Leominster,  Samuel  and  John,  Abel 
and  Jacob  of  Vermont,  Luke  of  Penobscot,  and  Jonathan. 
*Soutli  part  of  Lancaster. 
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I'rom  David  last  named,  is  ilescended  the  present  David  of  Leom- 
inster, commissioner  ol"  Highways,  &;c.  Jonathan  had  eleven  sons  j 
nine  lived  to  man's  estate,  viz: — Jonathan,  David,  John,  Luke, 
Cephas,  Prescott,  Lewis,  Henry,  and  Frederick.  The  last  died  at 
Northampton,  in  P'eb.  1826,  universally  lamented. 

Nathaniel^  the  third  son  of  the  first  settler,  lived  in  Lancaster,  and 
ivas  killed  by  the  Indians,  July  1704.  From  hirn  are  descended 
Jonathan,  killed  by  the  Indians  August,  1707,  Nathaniel  of  Peters- 
ham, Ephraim  of  Lancaster,  a  Representaive  for  a  number  of  years, 
who  died  Dec.  13,  17G9,  aged  94,  and  Col.  Oliver.  Nathaniel,  last 
named,  had  a  large  family.  Ephraim,  had  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
who  died  March  17,  1770,  aged  G8.  This  last  had  three  sons, 
Ephraim,  Manassah,  and  William.  Ephraim  last  named,  settled  in 
Sterling,  had  a  large  family,  of  whom  Dea.  Joel  of  this  town  is  one. 
Manassah  had  two  sons,  Joseph  and  Sumner.  William  had  two  sons 
who  left  children,  viz  :  Ephraim  and  Elijah. 

Col.  Oliver  had  four  sons,  Oliver,  Tillev,  Phineas  and  Mose?. 
Oliver  and  Moses  remained  in  Lancaster,  and  from  them  are  de- 
scended all  of  the  nanie  of  Wilder,  in  the  westerly  part  of  Lancas- 
ter, except  Joel  and  Elijah. 

NOTE  ON  SEVERAL  OF  THE  NAME  OF  HOUGHTON. 

Ralph  and  John  Houghton,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  were 
cousins,  and  came  to  Lancaster  in  16b3.    Ralph  wrote  a  good  busi- 
ness hand  and  was  recorder  many  years.    He  represented  the  town 
as  a  deputy  in  the  general  court  in  1G73,  and  1689.    He  probably 
died  a  few  years  after.    Of  his  children,  were  John,  born  April  28, 
1655,  and  Joseph,  born  July  1,  1657.    John,  ihe  coiLsin  of  Riiph, 
■whose  wife  was  Beatrix,  had  a  son  Benjamin,  born  May  25,  1668. 
W^illiam  and  Robert  were  also  sons.    There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  died  April  29,  1684.    John  Houghton.  Esq.  was  another  son 
of  John.    He  was  born  in  England,  it  is  said,  in  1650,  or  1651. 
He  was  quite  young  when  his  parents  moved  to  Lancaster.  From 
1693  to  1724,  inclusive,  he  represented  the  town  fourteen  years 
in  the  General  Court.    For  a  long  time  alter  the  town  was  rebuilt 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  magistrate  in  the  place.    He  was 
quite  celebrated  in  this  neighborhood,  as  a  man  of  weight  and  in- 
iluence,  and  was  a  very  skilful  conveyancer.    In  this  business  he 
bad  great  employment.    He  gave  the  land  for  the  second  meeting 
house.    His  dwelling  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  old  com. 
mon,  a  little  to  the  south  west  of  Mr.  Faulkner's.    Three  ancient 
pear  trvies  planted  by  himself  stund  in  front  of  the  site  of  his  house. 
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During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  ^vas  blind.  He  died 
Feb.  3.  1736-7  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

The  epitaph  on  his  tomb  stone,  is  the  same  that  was  common  in 
the  country  a  century  ago.  viz  . 

As  you  are 

So  were  we 

As  we  are 

So  you  will  be. 

Jonathan  Houghton,  the  first  County  Treasurer,  was  one  of  his 
sons. 

ADDENDA. 

A  few  additional  memoranda,  the  names  of  those  who  "  desired  to  be  made 
freemen,"  taken  from  2  Savage'3  VVinthrop,  just  published.  Those  in  Italics^ 
at  least  those  of  the  same  name,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  Lancaster. 


John  Johnson^  Oct.  19,  1630- 
AVilliam  Whelps,  Oct.  19,  16:^0. 
John  Moore^  May  18,  1631. 
John  Fierce^  ^'  " 

Thomas  James,  Nov.  6,  1632.— This 
was  I  presume,  the  minister  of  Charles- 
town,  one  of  the   same  name  per- 
haps a  son,  was  here,  1653. 
John  White,  March  4,  1632-3. 
John  Smith,  " 
Joshua  Carter,  May  14,  1634. 
Richard  Fairbanks,  " 
John  Hawkes,  Sept.  13,  1634. 
George  Phelps,  May  6,  1635. 
John  Whitney,  March  3,  1635-G. 
Kdward  Bennett,  May  25,  1636. 
Thomas  Carter,  March  9,  1636-7. 
Thomas  Rawlinson,  May  2,  1638.— 1 
must  think  this  to  be  the  same  as  Row- 
landson,  father  of  Rev.  Joseph. 
Thomas  Carter,  May  2,  1638.— proba- 
bly the  same  as  above,  and  ancester  of 
the  Carters  in  Lancaster. 


William  Ballard,  May  2,  1638. 
John  Toiver,  Dec.  13,  1638. 
James  Bennett,      "  " 
Henry  Gains,  Dec.  14,  1638. 
Edward  Brcck,  May  22,  1639. 
Thomas  IVildtr,  June  2,  1641. 
Jolin  Mansjidd,  May  10,  1643, 
John  Thurston,  ^' 
Nathaniel  Norcross,  May  JO,  1643.— 
This  is  the  gentleman  who  was  enga- 
ged to  accompany  the  first  planters, 
and  was  a    University  scholar."  Mr. 
Savage  thinks  that  he  returned  to 
England. 

William  Fletcher,  May  10,  1643. 
John  Carter,  May  29,  1644. 
Edward  Wilder, 
John  Maynard,        "  " 
Kalhanid  Hadlock,  May  6,  1646. 
Thomas  Carter,  jr.  May  26,  1647. 
Samuel  Carter,  " 
John  Smith,  "  " 

John  Fierce,  May  10,  1648. 


Richard  Dwelley  probably  did  not  return  to  town  after  it  was  resettled, 
if  he  ever  lived  here.  I  find  him  mentioned  as  a  soldier  in  Scituate,  in  1676, 
2.  Mass.  Hist.  Col.  iv.  229.  "  Others  of  the  same  town,  (Watertown)  began 
also  a  plantation  at  Nashaway,  some  15  miles  north  west  of  Sudbury."  2 
Savage's  Winthrop,  152. 

1648.  "  This  year  a  new  way  was  found  out  to  Connecticut,  by  Nash- 
away, which  avoided  much  of  the  hilly  way."    2.  Winthrop's  N,  E.  325. 

Maze,  Rigby,  Kettle,  and  Luxford,  names  in  Lancaster  in  1668-9,  disap- 
peared as  early  probably  as  Philip's  war. 

Three  acres  of  land  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  L  Cleveland, 
were  used  as  a  training  field,  in  the  time  of  the  first  Judge  Wilder. 

For  the  biography  of  the  late  .Tudge  Sprague,  I  am  indebted  William 
Stedman,  Esq. 


;.  '  ERRATA. 

.    5    line  17,  for  "fact/' read  part.  ■•\f'        -  ^ 

6  18th  line  from  bottom  for  "  area  and  of  its  branches,''  read  a  rail  of 

its  branches.  '  ,. 

7  line  16  from  top  for  "  least,"  read  last. 

16    3d  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  text,  for  "  effected,"  read  affected. 
19    2d  line  from  top,  dele,  and,  in  2d  note  for  "presented  by  the  Court," 
read  presented  the  Court. 
V    20   line  18  from  bottom  for  "1654  and  1655,"  read  1664,  1665.  ^ 
•i^"-  22    line  12  from  top  for  "  Jonathan  Prcscott,"  read  John  Prescott,  for 

"  Peter  Green  aged  91,"  read  81. 
4      37    17th  line  from  top  for  "  had,"  read  lead.  • 

43    3d  line  from  bottom  for  "Soombes,"  read  Toomb's.  ,     '  • 

53  last  line  of  note  (^)  for  "  Jacob  Z.  Wearers,"  read  Jacob  Zweares. 

54  8  and  9  lines  from  bottom  read  "Willard." 

55  3d  line  from  top  after  "  excitement"  add  prevailed,  19th  line  from 
top  for  "Jeremeel,"  read  Jeremy. 

56  12  lines  from  top  for  "authography,"  read  orthography,  16 Ih  line  from 
top  for  "  indulged,"  read  indulge.  .  .        .  ' 

62    4th  line  from  bottom  for  "  or,"  read  nor. 
'    69    in  note  for "  3  Ellis,"  read  2  Ellis.  ^  f  ' 

70  6th  line  from  top  for  "  broken  off,"  read  taken  off.     v!^  •  ' *  '^V 

71  3d  Hue  from  top  dele,  "  cause."  %     *     .  '  '  .  ■ 

*     72    2l3t  line  from  top  for  "June  3,  1792,"  read  June  3,  ljJ93,.laat-  note 

«  'for  "Joeph,"  read  Joseph. 

^The  compiler  living  at  a  distance  from  the  press,  and  not  being  able  to 
revise  the  sheets,  is  the  reason  that  some  errata  have  crept  into  the  work; 
Some  typographical  errors  of  less  consequence,  and  those  in  the  points,  are 
not  noticed. 
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